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PREFACE 


At the beginning of the session 1922-23 I delivered a series of 
lectures on “The Economie History of Ancient India” to the students of 
the Kalikata Vidyapitha and as a token of my humble connection with 
that noble institution I published those lectures in January 1925. 





In bringing out this second edition I have necessarily to make 
substantial additions and alterations so much so that the work has to be 
published in two volumes. I have avoided on principle all theoretical 
disquisitions throughout this work. It has been my aim rather simply 
to present the facts in a connected manner with a view to illustrate, as 
far as possible, the gradual development of economic progress from the 
earliest times. I have always indicated the sources of my information in 
order that my conclusions may be tested with reference to the authorities . 
on which they are based. In this connection I beg to acknowledge the 
invaluable help and guidance I have received from the researches of 
Professors Zimmer, Macdonell and Keith, Drs. Fick and Rhys Davids and 
Professor Hopkins who have dealt with the economic data on the basis 
respectively of the Vedas, the Jatakas and the Epics. 


I take this opportunity of expressing publicly my thanks to those 
savants and scholars who have favoured me with critical appreciation of the 
first edition of this work and to the authorities of the Benares Hindu 
University and the University of Calcutta who immediately after its 
publication kindly recommended it for introduction into their Post-graduate 
Classes in Ancient Indian History and Culture. 


Prafulla Chandra College 
Bagerhat SANTOSH — DAS. 
The 3rd July 1937. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"The starting point ofall human activity is the existence of wants, 

Го satisfy hunger and thirst, to obtain shelter and to provide clothing 
were the chief aims of primitive man and constitute even to-day the 
motor-forces of all society, As man develops, his wants grow in number 
nd refinement. However civilised he becomes, his material welfare is 
he foundation on which the entire structure of his larger life is built up. 
Ever since his creation man has waged an unceasing struggle not only to 
ree himself from the vagaries of Nature but also to modify and utilise the 
orces of Nature to his own account. Any one, therefore, who wishes to 
ngage in the study of human society can hardly neglect man’s relations to 
3 material environment, so essential to his life and progress. A study of 
iis material basis will also enable him to disclose the influence of forces 
herwise unnoticed and thus to throw new light on the explanation of the 

t or the moulding of the future. 


Yet strangely enough this material or economic basis of human exis- 

eee hardly drew the attention of historians except incidentally. With 
ongzenital human weakness for the uncommon and the extraordinary, they 
enerally emphasised the cataclysmic factors in society like war and exag- 
arated the importance of the Supermen, the Heroes of History. As Dr. 
Price says “ Political changes and constitutional developments, the rise and 
of dynasties and statesmen, the vicissitudes of military and naval 
mflict filled the canvas and presented tempting opportunities for able 
raftmanship and rich contrasted colouring.” Thus the normal and actual 
evelopment of human society, through the arts of peace and co-operation 
has been overshadowed by the lurid clouds of war and political strife. If, 
refore, we want to re-establish History on her only true pedestal of 
ruth and humanity, every individual writer and teacher of history must 
nediately start the work of expiation and seareh into the intimate 
ion that subsisted between Man and the surrounding Nature which 


rted the most powerful influence on the evolution of human life and 
hought. 


_ As regards this material environment we must take into account the 
rion features of a country, its geographical position and climate, the 
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divi 
nature of its soil, its productive capacity, the conditions of its food supply ^ 
etc. and before we proceed to a study of the economie history of Ancient FA 
India a consideration of these with special reference to India must engage  —— 
our attention so that we may see to what extent man in Ancient India was 


permanently affected by the material basis of his existence. 


According to Geologists India was represented in Paleozoic times by 
the central plateau and the northern fringe of the Aravalli mountains, 
To its north lay a shallow sea covering the area of modern Afganisthan, 
Hajputna and the Himalayan regions. In Tertiary times the Gond E 
beds were formed extending over Assam and the Eastern Himalayas a d 
this nucleus of India was connected with the continent of Africa by a 
stretch of dry land. At this time as a result of volcanic cataclysms tl 
Gondwana continent was broken up and an area of 200,000 square miles 
was covered with lava, thus resulting in the formation of the Deccan, In’ 
the Pliocene period due to voleanic activity there commenced the g I at. 
upheaval to the north, resulting in the formation of the Himalayas. 
The deterioration of rock on both sides due to the action of rain а 
glaciers, the collected alluvium of ages brought down by the hill- 
filled up in course of time the shallow gap and thus gradually the 
systems of the Indus and the Ganges were formed and India at 
roughly her present shape, 







Thus formed India became remarkable for her natural boundaries, 
surrounded on all sides by mountains and seas. In ancient times the sea was i 
formidable barrier against foreign invasions. Crafts from Egypt or Mesopota- 
mia, from China or Java could come with favourable wind to trade with 
India but the idea of conquest could not be conceived. For the Arabian 
Sea or the Bay of Bengal was not very easy to cross and — 
country in the East or the West which had a sufficiently strong flee 
undertake the conquest of India, The mountains no doubt contained 
passes bat they could be crossed with difficulty, as most of them were 1 
narrow, high and therefore covered with snow during greater part of the 
year. The narrowness of these passes made it impossible for barbaric ho 
to come in sufficient numbers to overwhelm, far less to oblite t 
settled civilisation of previous ages. Thus her natural boundaries w 
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xi 
made India virtually immune from foreign invasions not only rendered the 
Indian civilisation at once original and unique in character but also allowed 
time to her socio-economic institutions to become deep-rooted and in a great 
measure able to withstand the modifying influences of later invaders. 


The socio-economic life of man is equally influenced by the 
climate and configuration of his habitat. His food supply, which depends 
on the climate and soil influences him directly and regulates his e'Torts. 
Moreover, climate influences his capacity for labour. People of warmer 
regions are less active and vigorous thin men of cooler regions. The 
Indo-Aryans of the Vedic Age when they lived in the cooler climate of the 
Punjab and U. P. were famous for their martial prowess and spirit of 
adventure which were for a long time kept alive by the necessity of hold- 
ing their own against the non-Aryans. But when after the resistance of the 
-non-Aryons was broken they had settled in the Gangetic plain for a certain 
amount of time the enervating influence of the warm climate told upon 
them and made them languid and fond of repose and thus unable to follow 
habitually any standard of good workmanship or to soar always the height 
of workmanship of which they were capable. In warmer latitudes early 
marriages are always universal and hence the rate of birth is very 
high and consequently we find ‘a low respect for human life’. For this 
reagon Indo-Aryan society of the Vedic Age is not marked by early 
marriage which grew up along with the pernicious custom of infanticide 
in the warmer parts of the country. Men of warmer regions require 
simple food, clothing and housing while people of cooler regions 
require strong drink and nourishing food to sustain them and such clothing 
and dwelling house as may protect them against weather. Hence in the 
comparatively drier regions the entrance and enclosure aspects of the dwell- 
ing house were more prominent and the references to these features and 
their figurative use accordingly occur in texts like the Rgveda which were 
mainly of Midlandie origin. With the march of Aryan arms into the rain- 
flooded lower Gangetic valley the roof naturally had to be built up eare- 
fully and we therefore find much care bestowed on the construction of the 
thatched roof in the house-construction outlined in the Atharvaveda, which 
is pre-eminently a book of the Angirasas, who are definitely located in and 


associated with the very same lower Gangetic provinces in Pauranic tradi- 
tion. For similar reasons the Vedic Aryans who lived in the cooler climate 
of the Punjab and U. P. wore dress mostly made of wool and ate food in 
Which wheat, wine and meat formed a principal part, With the progress 
of Aryan arms into the warmer eastern parts of the country we find a 
growing dislike for wine and meat, specially beef and the substitution 
of rice for wheat as food and of linen, cotton and silk for woolen 


dress. 


Owing to the rigours of climate, however, the realms of snow in the 
Himalayan regions long remained devoid of culture and economic progress 
while in the rainless and very hot climate of the sandy desert of Rajputna 
man long remained a semi-nomad moving from place to place in search of 
good pasturage for his flock. In the Indo-Gangoetie plains, on tho other 
hand, the genial climate (which is ‘milder than the climate of most other 
countries in the same latitude’), the rich soil and the large navigable rivers 
have produced their natural effects, Progress of agriculture became rapid 
and settled life began very carly with all its concommitants—]land system, 
village system, ete, Prosperous cities sprang up оп the 
banks of rivers which afforded every facility for trade and communication 
while the abundance of agricultural and mineral wealth led to an early 
growth of industry, and the navigability of the rivers coupled with a long 
coast-line gave birth to maritime and trading activity. Under the glaring 
tropical Sun the moist soil became fertile beyond imagination, producing 
for man in lavish abundance all that he needs for life. But it also subdued 
the mind with the overwhelming force of its fecundity. It could not have 
been otherwise than that the exuberance of tropical Nature should have 
captivated the mind of man, stirring up his imagination, filling it with 
brilliant designs or patterns for his handiwork and fostering in him a 
love of contemplation and luxurious case. Indeed the genial climate and 
the rich soil bringing the means of subsistence within easy reach left men 
‘sufficiently at leisure to develop the higher arts of civilisation, 


Climate determines not only the productive activity and standard of 


living of man but also the productivity of his fields and the nature and 
amount of hisharvests. Wheat, for instance, which requires a cool climate 


xin 


is the principal crop of the Punjab while rice which flourishes in warm but 
damp regions is the chief crop of the lower valley of the Ganges. Cotton, 
hemp ete, have likewise their localisel area in keeping with climatic 
causes. Climate thus exercises a direct influence on agriculture and an 
indirect one on industry. 


India has been blessed with different varieties of soil which combined 
with the great variety of physical features, climate and rainfall enable her 
to produce almost every kind of vegetable life, so that agriculture naturally 
‘became the mainstay of her people from time immemorial. Among the 
four important varieties of soil in India the alluvial soil is usually rich in 
phosphoric acid, potash, lime and magnesia and is suitable for the growth of 
kharif and rabi crops. The trap soils which occupy the next place of 
honour produce, when porous and light as on uplands and hill-slopes, millets 
and pulses and when thick and more fertile as in the low lands, cotton and 
wheat besides millets and pulses. Regar or black cotton soil, supposed to 
be of volcanic origin is highly compact, tenacious and retentive of moisture 
and is therefore particularly favourable to the growth of cotton and rabi 
crops though kharif crops also are conveniently grown in many cases, 
Crystalline soils which widely differ in different provinces agree in being 
generally deficient in nitrates and phosphoric acids. “The clayey and 
brownish loams of the low lands are however fertile” and favourable to the 
growth of a great variety of crops, principal among them being rice. 


India is equally famous for her vast forest areas. The Vedas speak 
of forests repeatedly. The Rémfyana describes at length the forest region 
to the east and south of Mithila and speaks of the Райсћата{ї forest and 
the celebrated Dandakzranya. In the Buddhist literature we read of 
the Andhavana of Koala, the Sitüvana of Mazadha, Pacinavamsa-dTya of 
the Sakiya territory and of the Mahzkalinga forest. Besides helping the 
progress of agriculture by storing up rain-water in the soil and by keeping 
the atmosphere sufficiently cool so as to cause the fall of rain when rain- 
bearing clouds pass over them, these forests supplied an essential part of 
the economic needs of the people. They provided them with wild rice 
(hivara), esculent vegetables, fuel and with the materials for the construc- 
tion of houses, chariots, boats, domestic furniture, sacrificial implements and 


xiv 


animals, They were a constant source of supply of medicinal herbs and 
plants as well as of sacrificial grass. They also supplied the people with 
aloe, bdellium, spikenard, resin, comphor, sandalwood, luc, hides, fruits anid 
honey. 

India is also blessed with the soil and climate capable of bearing 
animals useful to man, From the economie point of view the domestic 
animals are more useful than wild ones. Of the former horses and ele- 
phants were used for riding and transport purposes, both in peace and war ; 
asses, mules, bullocks and buffaloes were used as beasts of burden or in 
drawing waggons while the horse and the bullock helped in the cultivation 
of the soil. The cow, sheep and goat supplied the people with milk or with 


form of cow-dung cakes while the wool of the sheep and the goat was mado 
into blankets. The people obtained a supply of musk from the musk-deer, 
chamaras from the tail of the yak and skins from the wild boar, 
the wild deer and the black antelope, The tusks of wild elephants, 
skins of the tiger and the lion and the horn and bones of some of the 
animals were also used for various purposes. 


quartz and by the end of the Vedic period they became familiar with zine, 
lead and iron in addition to gold, silver, copper and tin. In the words of 
Megasthenes “The soil too has underground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold, silver, copper and iron in no small 
quantity and even tin and other metals which are employed in making 
articles of ornament and of use as. well as the implements and accoutre- 
ments of war" (Dk. I. Fragment 1. Cf. Diodorus IL. 36). Diamond and salt 
mines existed and vari-ties of precious stones and oyster pearls from pearl- 
beds on the sea-coast fetched a high price in the western markets, 


To crown all, India occupied a position of great advantage, almost at 
the centre of the Eastern Hemisphere and at the head of the Indian Ocean, 
80 that her trade-routes radiated in all directions—westwards for 
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Arabia and Egypt, suth for Ceylon, south-west for south Africa, and 
south-east for the Malaya Archipelago and the Far East, No doubt the 
Indian coast-line is very poor in identations and land-locked bays but in 
ancient times when the size of trading vessels was not so large as in our 
days a large number of fair weather anchorages were available as is proved 
by the later evidence of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. The ancient 
mariners took advantage not only of the monsoons but also of the surface 
currents or drifts which even now affect the coasts of India. Thus both the 
East and the West came to be the theatre of Indian commereial activity 
and gave scope to her artisans and merchants, As Sir William Hunter well 
remarks * From the earliest days Indis has been a trading country. The 
industrial genius of her inhabitants even more than her natural wealth and 
her extensive sea-bcard, distinguished her from other Asiatic lands, In 
contrast with the Arabian peninsula on the west, with the Malaya peninsula 
on the east or with the equally fertile empire of China, India has always 
maintained an active intercourse with Europe” (Indian Empire, third 
edition, p. 958). As a consequence she had the balance of trade clearly in 
her favour, a balance which could only be settled by the export of precious 
metals from the countries, commercially indebted to her. For a genial 
climate and a fertile soil, coupled with the industrial genius of her people 
and a judicious distribution of land among all classes made India virtually 
independent of foreign nations in respect of necessaries of life while the 
ideal of simple living and high thinking must have rendered the secondary 
wants of the mass of the people very limited in number. Thus has she 
been for many centuries the final depository of a large portion of the metal- 
lic wealth of the world. It was this flow or “drain” of gold into India 
which so far back as the first century A. D. was the cause of alarm and 
regret to Pliny. It was probably also the same flow of gold into the country 
that even earlier still in the fifth century B. C. enabled the small Indian 
satrapy of Darius to pay him 360 Eubolic talents of gold, worth fully 
£ 1,290,000 and constituting about one-third of the total bullion revenue 
of the Asiatic provinces (Herodotus ITI). 
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animals, They were a constant sourco of supply of medicinal herbs and 
Plants as well as of sacrificial grass. They also supplied the people with 
aloe, bdellium, spikenard, resin, comphor, sandalwood, lac; hides, fruits and 
honey. 

India is also blessed with the soil and climate capable of bearing 
animals useful to man. From the economie point of view the domestic 
animals are more useful than wild ones, Of the former horses and elo- 
phants were used for riding and transport purposes, both in peace and war : 
asses, mules, bullocks and buffuloes were used as beasts of burden or in 
drawing waggons while the horse and the bullock helped in the cultivation 
of the soil. The cow, sheep and goat supplied the people with milk or with 
flesh and hides. The cow-dung was used as manure or as fuel in the 
form of cow-dung cakes while the wool of the sheep and the goat was made 
into blankets. The people obtained a supply of musk from the musk-deer, 
chamaras from the tail of the yak and skins from the wild boar, 
the wild deer and the black antelope. The tusks of wild elephants, 
skins of the tiger and the lion and the horn and bones of some of the 
animals were also nsed for various purposes. 


The Greeks when they came to India were struck with the mineral 
wealth of India whose importance in the economic development of the 
country could never be exaggerated. Gold was obtained by Indians eyen in 
prehistorie times not only from river-washings but also from gold-bearing 
quartz and by the end of the Vedic period they became familiar with zine, 
lead and iron in addition to gold, silver, copper and tin, In the words of 
Megasthenes “The soil too has underground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold, silver, eopper and iron in no small 
quantity and even tin and other metals which are employed in making 
articles of ornament and of use as well as the implements and aAccoutre- | 
ments of war” (Bk. I. Fragment 1. Cf. Diodorus IT. 36). Diamond and salt 
mines existed and varivties of precious stones and oyster pearls from pearl- 
beds on the sea-coast fetched a high price in the western markets, 


To crown all, India occupied a position of great advantage, almost at 
the centre of the Eastern Hemisphere ani at the head of the Indian Ocean, 
во that her trade-routes radiated in all directions—westwards for 
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Arabia and Egypt, s-uth for Ceylon, south-west for south Africa, and 
south-east for the Malaya Archipelago and the Far East, No doubt the 
Indian coast-line is very poor in identations and land-locked bays but in 
ancient times when the size of trading vessels was not so large as in our 
days a large number of fair weather anchorages were available as is proved 
by the later evidence of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. The ancient 
mariners took advantage not only of the monsoons but also of the surface 
currents or drifts which even now affect the coasts of India, Thus both the 
East and the West came to be the theatre of Indian commercial activity 
and gave scope to her artisans and merchants. As Sir William Hunter well 
remarks “ From the earliest days India has been a trading country. The 
industrial genius of her inhabitants even more than her natural wealth and 
her extensive sea-bcard, distinguished her from other Asiatic lands, In 
contrast with the Arabian peninsula on the west, with the Malaya peninsula 
on the east or with the equally fertile empire of China, India has always 
maintained an active intercourse with Europe” (Indian Empire, third 
edition, p. 958). As a consequence she had the balance of trade clearly in 
her favour, a balance which could only be settled by the export of precious 
metals from the countries, commercially indebted to her. For a genial 
climate and a fertile soil, coupled with the industrial genius of her people 
and a judicious distribution of land among all classes made India virtually 
independent of foreign nations in respect of necessaries of life while the 
ideal of simple living and high thinking must have rendered the secondary 
wants of the mass of the people very limited in number. Thus has she 
been for many centuries the final depository of a large portion of the metal- 
lic wealth of the world. It was this flow or * drain " of gold into India 
which so far back as the first century A. D. was the cause of alarm and 
regret to Pliny. It was probably also the same flow of gold into the country 
that even earlier still in the fifth century В. C. enabled the small Indian 
satrapy of Darius to pay him 300 Eubolic talents of gold, worth fully 
£ 1,290,000 and constituting about one-third of the total bullion revenue 
of the Asiatie provinces (Herodotus III). 








THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Paleolithic Age. 


* The pleasant belief of poets that primitive man enjoyed in an earthly 
* paradise a golden age free from sin, sorrow, want and death finds no support 
from the researches of sober, matter-of-fact science. On the contrary, 
abundant and conclusive evidence proves that the earliest man whether ini 
India, Europe or elsewhere were rude savages, cowering for shelter under 
rocks or trees or roughly housed in Caves and huts.”* He does not know 
_ how to pasture cattle or to cultivate the land. He does not know private 
` property in land and division of labour. He was ignorant of any metal and 
even of pottery. He was dependent for tools or weapons of all kinds on; 
+ sticks, stones and bones. The sticks of course have perished and the bones 
„have mostly shared the same fate on account of the white ants. The 
stone implements laboriously shaped by chipping into forms suitable for: 
hammering, cutting, boring and scrapping are found in large numbers in, 
many parts of India. Apart from the Burma find containing stone implements 
“showing distinct traces of having been worked by man”? the Godavari 
flake furnishes “ evidence in India of the existence of man at a much 
earlier peried than Europe.”* According to Obermaier the Godavari 
flake was probably used in scraping the bark from branches and smoothing: 
them down into poles; while the rough Coup-de-poing type as we get in^ 
Nerbada is well adapted to dividing flesh and dressing hides. The 
Godavari and Nerbada finds are generally aecepted as Pre-Chellean* to^ 
indicate their Chronological Correlation with Europe. n 
ЕА —— 
2 Oxford History of Indis — Vincent A, Smith, p. 1. 
* Dr, Keith in the Records of the Geological Survey, Vol. XXXVIL p. 102. 
* Mr. H. F. Blanford in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1867, p. 144, 
* Osborn in his Men of the Old Stone Age, 1918, pp. 129—30 dates the Pre-Chellean 
industry at 125,000 years. 








Weapons no doubt played a great part in the selection of habitation sites 
by early Paleolithic Indians. Quartzine stone is specially suitable for the 
making of tools and Weapons and therefore they mustered strong in the 
Cuddapah, Guntur and Nellore districts and the neighbouring tracts of 


implements also helped them in the selection of habitation sites, The 
paleoliths obtained from Dhenkenal, Angul, Talehir, Sambalpur, Chakra- 
dharpur, Nuagardh, Ghatsila, Morhana Pahar, Partabgunj and Jub balpur 
unmistakably prove that the banks of the Suvarnarekhz, the Sangai, the 
Bijnai and their affluents flowing eastwards as well as other rivers draining 
into the Ganges or its affiuents north-eastwards from high plateaux were as 


also in some cases Paleolithic settlements sprang up near by lakes, At 
ra and Chik Mulungi, about twenty miles above Kaira a large variety 
of Weapons has been found which belong to this age, 


In the Billa Surgam Caves of Karnaul at least two hundred bone 
Weapons and implements have been found, Awls, many kinds of arrow- 
heads, small daggers, scrapers, chisels, cough, Wedges, axe-heads ete, form 
part of the various kinds of things which hear de finite traces of being worked 
up by man. Definite proof exists of the use of stones as well by these 
Cave-dwellers, Thus in the Cathedral Cave of Billa Surgam ‘ two or three 


plainly brings out the existence of fire, 








CHAPTER IL. 
The Neolithic Age. 


In the next stage of human advance, men were for a long time still 
ignorant of metals except gold and were consequently obliged to continue 
using stone tools and weapons. The stone implements and Weapons were 
ground, grooved and polished and thus converted into highly finished 
objects adapted to diverse purposes. Their main types are: (1) grooved 
axe with pecked groove ; (2) celt with (a) blade thick near edge, (b) with long 
slender form, (c) with nearly round section, with nearly diamond section, 
with nearly rectangular section; (3) wedge-form; (4) chisel-form; 
(5) chipped shade; (6) pestle; and (7) hammer-stone. These can be 
studied to special advantage in the Bellary district where Fraser discovered 
in 1872 the north Bellary and Kapgallu Neolithic remains. The north-east 
slope of the hill here was apparently a Neolithic factory-site and the 
largest manufacturing industry of polished stones with tools in every stage 
of manufacture flourished there. 

The Neolithic Indians were no longer mere hunters but cultivators as 
well, as the abundant varieties of mealing stones, corn-crushers and 
pounding stones prove. In fact, the people were rather vegetarian than 
carnivorous like the preceding men of the Old Stone Age, as the peaceful 
implements far out-number the weapons for war. 

By this time many of them learnt to live in thatched primitive huts 
as the presence of straw in the cinder-mounds clearly prove. In their 
articles for domestic use they showed great fascination for colour. Their 
knives, saws, drills and lancets were made of beautiful chert, agate 
chalcedony, blood-stone and rock-crystal and went to make up the comforts 
of their economic household. 

The Neolithic Indians used pottery which was “dull-coloured and 
rough-surfaced with but little decoration ."® The finds are distributed 


* Bruce-Foote in (Notes on the; Agos and Distribution of the Foote Collaetion of 
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through the district of Anantapur, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Tinnevelly, Baroda, 
Kathiwar, Beluchisthan and other regions, Some of the Bellary potteries 
were “impressed with finger-tips five or four or two in number. A note 
worthy form is vessels pierced with a certain number of holes in two 
pieces of grey pottery from the same place four or ten in nümber. Closely 


Gold is obtained direetly from quartz veins and it is well knewn that 
Paleolithic Indians were very fond of milk-white quartz. “Many old 
workings have been met with along with outcrops of the veins in Chota 
Nagpur with large number of grooved stones which had been used for 
crushing and grinding the quartz.”° The remains of ancient workings 
are also found in the Wynaad district of Malabar, Nilgiri and in Mysore.” 
A Neolethic settlement of gold miners existed at, Maski in the modern 
state of Hyderabad where the gold-miners’ shafts were the deepest in the 
world. Its yellow colour was the cause of its early use and a like ease is 
of several finely coloured gem-stones used in the making of beads which 
Were used for ornamental as well as ritual purposes, 1o 


These primitive peoples were not altogether devoid of the artistie 
sense as the rock paintings near Singanpur in the Raigarh district 
of the Central Provinces seem to prove. “The pigment was probably 
applied by means of bamboo or reed brushes, the implement most likely 


| © Professor Panchanan Mitra jn Pre-historic India, Second edition, 1927, pp, 899—400, 
0 9 Las Totéha, Bibliography of Indian Geology, Article on * Gold .” 

* Gowland on Metals in Antiquity in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, Vol, X VIII. p. 260, gan 

39 Brüce-Foote hás pointed ont that the Neolithic settlement in the Bellary district 

| Eradoally acquired the Knowledge of iron-making industry as some smal] 

- Pottery (tuyere) suitable for Protection against direct flame action of the 
stratum, 





nozzle of a small bellows was found in the Neolithic 





used being a stiff blunt point, rather than a brush and the treatment of 
some of the painted surfaces seems to prove this... The drawings are 
mostly executed in flat washes of one colour, although there are certain 
traces of shading and modelling, but these are very indistinct and barely 
discernible. The soft effect of the outline of the paintings may be due to 
age, or to the porous nature of the rock having absorbed the pigment. 
The subjects are (a) hunting scenes, (b) groups of figures, (€) 
picture- writing or hieroglyphics and (d) drawings of animals, reptiles, 
ete....... ‘The chief artistic feature of these Raigarh paintings lies in their 
spirited expression and spontaneity of treatment. A strong family likeness 
may be noticed between these cave paintings and the patterns on what is 
called the “cross-lined” pottery of pre-historic Egypt. In these the men 
are reprensented in the “ triangular style”, à method of drawing adopted by 
many primitive races of ancient and modern times.”*+ Equally interesting 
are the no less than twenty groups of figures of birds and beasts executed 
on rocks in the Neolithic site of Kapgallu in the Bellary district found by 
H. Knox!? and the cave-paintings in the Kymore ranges discovered by 
John Cockburn.** 


No less striking are the series of sculptures occurring in the Edakal 
Cave, Wynaad. “The most interesting features of the sculpture are the 
frequent human figures with peculiar headdress. There are several rather 
indistinct figures of animals. The usual Indian symbols are of frequent 
occurrence, e.g., the swastika and specimens of the familiar circular ‘ sun- 
symbols’. There is evidence also of magic squares.”** That they 
belonged to the Neolithic times may be judged from the find of a fragment 
of a well-shaped and polished celt from the place. To the same cultural 
horizon, at least so far as the style was concerned, belonged a group of 
roek-carvings discovered by Professor Panchanan Mitra and party in the 


11 Mr. Percy Brown's Notes on the prehistoric cave paintings sf Raigarh in Prof. 
Panchanan Mitra's Prehistoric Indis, pp. 464—565, 467—898. 

13 Bruce-Foote in Notes on the Ages, eto. pP. 87—59, 

28 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1889, New Beries, Vol. XXXI, pp. 89—97 

14 F, Fawostt in Indian Antiquary, Vol. ХХХ (1901) р. 413. 
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Maubhandar village of Singhbhum.!5 That they belonged to Neolithic 
times may be judged from the find of a Neolithic axe from the place. 


The Neolithic Indians learnt the use of graves which have been dis- 
eovered by John Cockburn in the Mirzapur district, U. P.1® The tombs 
were surrounded by stone circles, Many pre-historic cemetries exist in 
the Tinnevelly district along the coast of the Tamraparni river, the most 
ancient seat of the pearl and conch-shell industry. This connection between 
the early settlements on the Tamraparni river and the pearl-fishery is not 
an isolated fact. Professor Elliot Smith’? rightly observes: © Ancient 
miners in search of metals or precious stones or in other cases pearlfishers 
had in every case established camps to exploit these varied sources of 
wealth and the megalithie monuments represent their tombs and temples.” 








16 Piofessor Panchanan Mitra’s Prehistorio India pp. 201—202, 
1* Imperial Gazeteer, Vol, П. рр. 99—96. 
31 Manchester Memoirs, Vol. LX. Part I. 1915, p. 29 of reprint. 


CHAPTER III. - 
The Copper Age. 


As the Neolithie Age gradually passed away in Northern India, it 
appears to have given place not to an Age of Bronze as it did in most parts 
of Europe but to one of Copper. In Southern India on the other hand, 
stone tools were superseded directly by iron without any intermediate 
step.t® Six bronze weapons of which three are harpoons, one a celt, one 4 
spearhead and the last a sword have been noticed by Vincent Smith 
and no less than 123 bronze objects are recorded by Mr. Rea and we find 
not quite a small number in the Patna Museum. But all these were used 
as adornments or mere exotics. Among the Copper Age antiquities are 
bare and shouldered celts, harpoons, spear heads both plain and barbed, 
axe-heads, swords and an object suggestive of the human shape. The last 
mentioned as well as some of the swords which are remarkable for their 
excessive weight and the form of their handles may have been used for 
cult purposes. One hoard of these implements which came from Gungeria 
in the Central Provinces contained as many as 424 specimens of almost 
pure metal, weighing in all 829 pounds besides 102 ornamental laminal of 
silver. Such a collection comprising as it did, a variety of implements 
intended for domestic and other purposes affords evidence enough, as Dr. 
Smith has remarked, that their manufacture was conducted in India on 
an extensive scale; while the distinctive types that have been evolved 
and are represented both in this and other finds connote a development that 
must already have extended over a long period, though at the same time, 
the barbed spear-heads and harpoons and flat celts manifestly copied from 
neolithic prototypes bespeak a relatively high antiquity, The presence of 
silver ornaments in the Gungeria hoard has suggested doubts as to its 
remote date but there seems little reason for assuming that a race familiar 
with the difficult metallurgical processes by which copper is extracted from 

its ores were incapable of smelting silver from the rich argintiferous 
galenas which occur in various localities. 
a8 "The Copper Age and the Pre-historic Bronze Implements of India by V. A. Smith 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol, XXXIV, p. 229f and Vol. XXXVI, p. 53E 
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Information of equally fascinating interest to the student of economic 
history is furnished by the sepulchral remains found in the Tinneyelly, 
Kurnool, Coimbatore and Anantapur districts as well as in the Nizam’s 
dominions. The smaller earthen vessels found in the burial sites at 
Adichanallur in Tinnevelly!? closely resemble Objects of pre-historic 
pottery found in Egypt and many exhibit a characteristic red and black 
polished surface, which was the result of friction and not of a true fused 
glaze. It is interesting to find rico husks in many of these earthen utensils, 
The iron articles include swords, daggers, spear-heads, agricultural imple- 
ments resembling the modern “ mammutti ", tridents, peculiar « hangers ” 
probably used fer the suspension of iron saucer lamps of which several 
have been found. Though much fewer in number the bronze articles are 
executed with higher skill than those in iron and comprise objects like 
scent-bottles, rings, bangles and bracelets. There are sieves in bronze in 
the form of perforated cups fitted into small basins. The only objects 
discovered in any of the precious metals are oval front lets of gold leaf, 
In Kurnool burial sites"? no stone or metal implements or weapons or beads 
or jewelleries have been found. The only objects obtained are domestic 
vessels made of a bulff-coloured pottery, neatly turned on a wheel and 
well-baked, There are also large food and water jars of a deep red colour, 
glazed and ornamented with incised lines and a few simple raised mouldings, 
The sepulchral remains in Coimbatore?! contain pottery, domestic vessels, a 
few beads ,corroded iron implements such as knives and spear blades, Most 
of the tombs of the Anantapur district are provided with cireular ring of 
stones all round and are of the usual rectangular shape, with four stone-sides 
and a heavy capstone above. A circular hole laboriously eut through one of 
the solid side-slabs was possibly intended as a passage for the soul on its 
return to earth. Though the Egyptian process of embalming appears to 
have been unknown, similar care was taken to preserve the remains of the 


зә Ме, А, Res Report of the Archeologia! Survey of Indie, Southern Circle, 
1902—1908 pp. 111—140. 

** Longhursís Report of the Archologios] Survey of India, Madras, 1914—1915 

*! N, J. Walhouse's Notes on the Megalithic monuments of Coimbatore district, 
Madras in J, R. A. S., New series, Vol, ҮП. 
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dead by placing them in earthen jars or urns, carefully sealed with clay; 
while the almost cyclopean nature of the construction of some of the 
tombs rival those of Egypt in point of durability. It is equally worthy 
of note that tombs of this kind are only found in Southern and Western 
India which seems to point to western influence." The sepulchral remains 
discovered by Dr. Hunt in the Nizam's dominions?* include potteries, some 
of which bear marks closely resembling early forms of the “ka” mark of 
Egypt, dishes, bells and ornaments made of copper as wellas weapons, 
arrow-heads, knives, spears, axes, sickles and tridents made of iron, 

Having regard to this development of industry it seems desirable to 
say a few words with regard to the condition of currency that may have 
prevailed in this country before the advent of the Aryans. “TI can quite 
imagine some doubt crossing the minds of most of my readers" says 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar “as to how I could even surmise the state of 
currency in pre-vedic India. But what Professor Ridgeway has done in 
regard to the pre-historic or proto-historic currency of Greece can also be 
attempted on a modest scale in regard to India, provided we follow his 
method which is typically the anthropological method.” It is possible to 
study the various kinds of currency in use among the savage tribes of 
various stages of civilisation and compare them to the similar ones that were 
prevalent in India. Now the earliest stage of civilisation is taken to be 
the Hunting stage. No form of currency belonging to this stage, such as 
skins of hunting animals is known to us from any composition of the 
Vedic period or from any other source. As the Hunting age passes to the 
Pastoral and animals are domesticated, the animal itself, not its skin, 
becomes the unit of value. The most common of such animals in India is 
the cow which is found mentioned in the Rigveda. Thus there is a 
hymn in this Veda?* where Indra i.e, his image is offered as a fetish 





зз Longhurat's Report of the Archoological Survey of India, Madras, 1912—1913, 
pp. STE 

3 E, H, Hunt's Hyderabad Cairn bnrials and their significance in the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LIV. 1925, pp. 140—156; F. J. 
Richards’ Note on somo Iron Age graves in North Arcot district, Ibid, 
рр. 157—165. 
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for ten cows and another?? where Indra is considered to be so invalu- 
able that not a hundred, a thousand or a myriad of cows is thought 
to be a proper price. As the Pastoral develops into the Agri- 
cultural stage, a number of agricultural products come to be used as 
currency. It is in this agricultural stage that commerce is found to 
develop itself and a greater number of objects are found capable of being 
used as measures of value, such as garments, coverlets and goat-skins 
which were so employed in the time of the Athava-veda.*" Thus we see 
that traces of the various circulating media of these various stages of 
Civilisation are clearly found in the Samhit& portion of the Vedas and they 
must have survived down to the Vedic epoch from previous stages of 
civilisation, 

We may also note here that there are not one or two but many pre-historic 
symbols to be found on the punch-marked coins.?7 Mr. Theobald has 
observed not less than fourteen symbols engraved on the sculptured stones 
of Scotland. There was atime when Fergusson and archeologists of his 
kind relegated the rude stone implements of Great Britain to the post- 
Roman period but to-day no archeologist of any repute disputes its 
pre-historic chareter. When therefore we find so many pre-historic 
symbols occurring on the punch-marked coins, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Karsipana coins must have been handed down to us from 
pre-historic times. If any further evidence is required, it is furnished by 
the fact, first brought to our notice by Elliot that these punch-marked 
coins “ have been discovered along the ashes of the men who constructed 
the primitive tombs known as Pindukulis of the south and unearthed from 
the ruins of buried cities in excavating the head-waters of the Ganges 
Canal.”** “A large horde of these coins” says he elsewhere “was 
discovered in September 1807 at the opening of one of the ancient tombs 
known by the name of Pindukulis near the village of Chavadipaleiyam 
in Coimbatore, thus identifying the employment of this kind of money 
with the aboriginal race whose places of sepulchure are scattered over 
every part of Southern India,’'*® 
ККК 50» ИУДЫ лт Е тр оаа 
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The Chalcolithic Civilisation of the Indus Valley. 


The surprising discoveries by Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni at Harappa 
in the Mont-gomery district of the Punjab and by Babu Rakhaldas 
Bannerji at Mohenzo Daro in the Larkana district of Sindh have proved 
the existence of a new kind of coins and have established beyond doubt 
the fact that five thousand years ago the people of the Punjab and Sind 
were living in well-built cities and were in possession of a relatively 
mature civilisation with a high standard of art and craftmanship and a 
developed system of writing—a civilisation as highly developed and, 
seemingly as widespread as the Sumerian culture of Mesopotamia with 
conclusive evidence of a close contact between the two.*? The recent 
discoveries by Mr. N. G. Mazumdar‘? of a remarkable series of pre-historic 
sites in western Sind between the Indus and the Khirthar range reveal a 
wider diffusion of this Indus culture and link up the zone of Chalcolithic 
civilisation of Sind with the area surveyed by Sir Anrid Stein in Southern 
Beluchisthan; and there is evidence to show that it extended over Cuteh 
and Kathiawar towards the Deccan. 


Like the Egyptians of the Nile valley or the Sumerians and Babylonians 
of the Tigris-Euphrates valley the Indus people were provided by Nature 
with ample opportunities for agrieulture on a flat plain subjected to floods. 
There are strong reasons for inferring that Sind was then watered by 
two large rivers instead of one and was, as a consequence, at once more 
fertile and less subject to floods. The two rivers are the Indus and the 
old great Mihran, otherwise known as the Hakra or Wahindah which 
onee received the waters of the Sutlej and flowed well to the east of the 
Indus, following a course which roughly coincided with that of the 
Eastern Nara Canal. Moreover, the country was blessed with a greater 
rainfall and consequently had better prospects of agriculture. For this, 
evidence is furnished by the large number of street-drains and the rain- 
water pipes discovered at Mohenzo-Daro, the universal use of burnt instead 


80 Sir John Marshall—Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indas Valley in the Illustrated 
London News, January 7 and 14, 1928 ; February 27 and March 7, 1926 ; also 
in Times of India Illustrated Weekly, 7th March 1926. 

31 Explorations in Sind, pablished by the Govt, of Indis, Delhi, 1934, 


of sun-dried bricks in its buildings and the representation on the seals 
of the tiger, the rhinoceros and the elephant who favour a moist climate.?2 
Some significance should also be attached in this connection to the pre- 
ponderance of vegetation motifs on the painted pottery of Mohenzo-Daro 
and other contemporary sites in the Indus valley. Though little has yet 
been discovered of the processes of cultivation and irrigation then in 
vogue it is worthy of note that the specimens of wheat found in Mohenzo- 
Daro resemble the common variety grown in the Punjab to-day. 

Hunting and fishing continued to be the occupation of a large section 
of the people. In their houses bones of the Gharial, boar, sheep and the 
bovine species as well as the shells of tortoises and turtles have been 
found, sometimes in a half-burnt condition, so that the conclusion is 
irresistible that besides bread and milk, fish from the rivers and the flesh 
of these animals formed their food. 

The principal domestic animals, besides the cow and the sheep, were 
the humped long-horned bull, the buffalo, the short-horned bull, pigs, 
horse, elephant and dogs. The breed of Brahmini bulls as depicted on the 
seals seoms to be every whit as good five thousand years ago as it is 
to-day. 

The Babylonian and Greek names for cotton—Sindh and Sindon 
respectively—have always pointed to Sind as the home of cotton-growing 
and it is interesting to note that numerous spindle whorls in the debris 
of houses have been found, thus proving the practice of spinning and 
weaving. That the weaving material was cotton from the eotton planta 
of the genus Gossypium and not cotton from the silk-cotton tree has been 
proved by the discovery at Mohenzo-Daro of cotton of the former kind, 
with the typieal convoluted structure which is the peeuliar characteristic 
of that fibre, Even scraps of a fine woven cotton material have been 
found. 

The dress among the upper classes consisted of two garments: a skirt 
fastened round the waist like the primitive Sumerian skirt and a plain 
and patterned shawl which was drawn over the left and under the right 
shoulder, so as to leave the right arm free, Earrings, bangles, girdles and 


®3 ‘The lion which prefars arid and sparsely covered country does not occur. 
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anklets were worn by women while necklaces and finger-rings were worn 
by men and women of all classes, rich or poor. The ornamets of the 
latter were mainly of shell and terracotta while those of the rich were of 
silver and gold or copper plated with gold, of blue faience, ivory, cornelian, 
jadeite арӣ muti-coloured stones of various kinds. Beads and bangles 
made of bronze, bangles and other ornaments made of shell (sank) were 
also in common use. The seals were sometimes Worn by a cord round the 
neck or waist or as amulets. The girdles of cornelian and gilded copper 
as some of the earrings and “ netting” needles of pure gold have so fine 
a polish on their surface that it would do credit to a modern jeweller. 


The Indus people were familiar not only with gold and silver as the 
various ornaments made from them show but also with copper, tin and 
lead, Copper which was obtained from Beluchisthan on the west and from 
Afganisthan on the north was mostly used for weapons and implements 
like daggers, hatchets and celts as well as for domestic utensils like vessels, 
chisels, sickles, knives ete. Personal ornaments, amulets and statuettes 
were also made of copper. Most of these objeets were wrought by 
hammering though examples of cast copper are by no means uncommon. 
A unique object made of copper: found ina low stratum at Harappa is & 
model of a two-wheeled cart with a gabled roof and driver seated in front. 
This is the oldest known example of a wheeled vehicle older than the steel 
fragment with the picture of a chariot recently found by Woolney at 
Ur in Sumer. 


The finds of bronze objects as compared with copper are small, doubt- 
less owing to the difficulty and cost of obtaining tin. Tin was probably 
imported from Khorasan or through Sumer from further west, to be alloyed 
with copper to form bronze as the remains of bronze vessels, statuettes, 
bangles, beads and buttons show. Specially striking is the use of bronze 
— tools like razors, chisels and celts which require a hard cutting 


Pottery was well-known and common domestic vessels were of earthen- 
ware, They have a great variety of shapes, though it is curious how few 
of the vases are provided with handles. Most of the pottery is of plain 
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undecorated red colour, but painted pottery is not uncommon. As a rule 
the designs are painted in black, on a darkish red slip. This dark and 
red Indus ware has been found in abundance by Sir Anrid Stein in 
N. Beluchisthan and along the Waziristhan borderland and more sparsely in 
Sistan, A few specimens of polychrome decoration in red, white and 
black have also been met with at Mohenzo-Daro. Blue eneaustie faience 


important part in the making of miniature Vases, ornaments, amulets and 
the like while a finer and harder variety of this paste was used for finishing 
off the surface of seals, 


The remains laid bare at Mohenzo-Daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site, each erected successively on the ruins of their predecessors, 
The date of these remains can be determined within tolerably narrow 
limits by the discovery at Susa and several sites in Mesopotamia of typical 
Indian seals inseribed with Indian pictographie legends, in positions which 
leave no doubt that they belonged to the period before Sarpon I, that 
is, before about 2,700 B. O. On another seal of the same pattern recently 
unearthed at Ur in Sumer, the legend is in cuniform characters of about 
2,700 B. C. It may be inferred, therefore, that this class of Indian 
seals is to be assigned to the first half of the third millenium B. C. or 
earlier; and in as much as seals of this class are associated with the three 
uppermost cities at Mahenzo-Daro we may confidently fix the date of 
these cities between 8,500 and 2,500 B. C, 


A. bird's eye of the uppermost city at Mohenzo-Daro would reveal that 
the streets and lanes were laid out regularly aecording to a plan. The roads 


lanes were so built, the walls being broad at the base and narrowing 
towards the top, that as the level of the streets and lanes rose, their 
width increased. There were central drainage channels in every street fed 
by subsidiary drains in the lanes. 

The dwelling-houses of Mohenzo-Daro, though bare of all ornament 
are made of well-burnt brick, usually laid in mud but occasionally in 
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gypsum (plaster of Paris) mortar with foundations and infillings of sun- 
dried brick. The laying of the bricks suggested the use of instruments 
of level. One interesting feature of the houses was that all of them 
opened in by-lanes. Further, there was no direct access from the doorway 
into the house, but one had to pass through a room into a courtyard and 
then to the rooms of the house. Storied houses were very common as 
the existence of stairways revealed. Roofs were supported by beams and 
cross beams and roofing was done by spreading reed matting daubed with 
mud, Another interesting point about the houses was that no two of 
them had a common wall though they were all built close together in 
blocks. A narrow space was allowed between the walks of neighbouring 
houses, the same being walled up at either end. Some of the houses were 
very spacious and consisted of several rooms besides large courtyards and 
halls, suited to the accommodation of large families—an indication probably 
of the existence of joint family system among the Indus people. The 
houses are equally remarkable for the relatively high decree of comfort 
evidenced by the presence of brick-flooring bath rooms and wells. Near 
the wells were paved washing places and the used water was drained 
away by well-constructed drains which sometimes ran forty or fifty feet 
before connecting with the street-drain. There were cess pits and small 
jars used for collecting drainage water at houses, 


Outstanding among the buildings at Mohenzo-Daro is a temple with a 
beautiful public bath. On the four sides of the bathing tank is a boldly 
fenestered corridor, with a platform in front and small chambers behind. 
The outer wall which is more than six feet in thickness with a pronounced 
batter on the outside was pierced by two large entrances on the south 
and smaller ones on the east and north. At either end of the bath is a 
descending flight of steps, Like the bath-room floors of the private 
houses, the floor is laid in finely joined brick-on-edge and remarkable 
care and ingenuity have been exercised in the construction of the surround- 
| ing walls. These walls which are nearly ten feet in thickness are made 
up of three sections; the inner and outer of burnt brick, the infilling 
between them of sun-dried brick; but in order to render them completely 
water-tight, the brick-work has been laid in gypsum mortar and the back 
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of the inner wall coated with an inch thick layer of bitumen. Bitumen 
was also used for bedding the wooden planks with which the steps were 
lined. A number of rooms on the story above, the wells close by to feed 
the bath with a regular supply of water, the covered drain over six feet 
in height, furnished with a corbelled vaulted roof by which water was 
conducted outside the city, and the care taken to secure privacy for each 
individual resorting to the bath all made the bath one of the finest 
discoveries in the city. 

Though town-planning was not much in evidence in Harappa it was 
more extensive than Mohenzo-Daro. Its buildings were similar in character 
to those of Mohenzo-Daro but there is one tolerably well preserved 
building the like of which has not been found at Mohenzo-Daro. It 
comprises a number of narrow halls and corridors disposed in two parallel 
series with a broad aisle down the middle. The plan and the shape of the 
chambers recall to mind the store-rooms of the Cretan palaces. Small 
brick-structures somewhat like Hindu samadhis containing сіпегагу 
remains as well as a platform partially covered with ashes and half-charred 
bones which is thought to be a cremation platform have also been found at 
Harappa. 

A new outpost of this Indus civilisation has been discovered in 
Kathiawar in the state of Limbi which is not far from the Gulf of Cambay ; 

"and it was at the ports of Cambay and Broach that the cornelian industry 
of India was concentrated. When therefore we find an extensive use of 
this material in the Indus sites, the conclusion may be safely drawn that 
it was imported from these parts. The Tinnevelley distriet along the 
coast of Tamrapargi river was the most ancient seat of conch-shell industry 
and when we find this conch-shell as a typical and very extensively used 
material in the Indus sites, we may safely assume that it was imported 
as much from the sea-coast down the Indus as from the south-eastern coast 
of the Madras Presidency. 


Trade was carried on not only with other parts of India but also with 
countries further west. The affinity between the purely geometric patterns 
of Amri pottery of W. Sind, of the Kulli and Mehi fabries of S. Beluchis- 
than and the painted ceramic wares of Sahr-i-Sokhta and other sites in 





Sistan, of Tepeh Musyan and Susa in W. Persia, of Al-Ubaid and Samarra 
in Mesopotamia together with the occurrance of a figure closely resembling 
the Sumerian hero-god Eabani depicted on some Mohenzo-Daro seals is 
clear evidence of a close contact between these contiguous areas. But 
notwithstanding these and other points of similarity®* the art of the 
Indus valley is distinct from that of any neighbouring country. Some 
of the figures on the engraved seals—notably the humped Indian bulls 
and short-horned cattle—are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and 
a feeling for line and form unequalled in the contemporary glyptic art 
of Elam or Mesopotamia or Egypt. The modelling too in faience of 
the miniature rams, monkeys, dogs and squirrels is of a very high 
order, farin advance of what we can expect in the fourth or third 
millenium В. С. Similarly, the houses recently unearthed by Mr. 
Woolney in Ur no doubt suggest an interesting parallel to those of 
Mohenzo-Daro but they are by no means equal in point of construction 
to those of the latter nor are they provided with drains of finely chiselled · 
brick, covered with limestone slabs and connected with the main drain 
in the street. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible—and it is being 
daily strengthened by the progress of exploration in the Indus valley— 
that whatever similarity we find between this Indus culture and the 
Sumerian civilisation of Mesopotamia, it is due not necessarily to actual 
identity of culture but to intimate commercial and other intercourse 
between these countries. Tin, as we have seen, was probably imported 
from Khorasan or through Sumer from further west, and bitumen from 
Beluchisthan, Dr. Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion among the Babylonians has proved the existence 
of commerce between India and Babylon as early as 3000 B.C. The 
discovery by Rassam of Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchadnezzer 
and of Indian teak in the temple of the moon-Sod at Ur refounded by 
Nebonidus, the use of the word “Sindh” for muslin in an old Babylonian 
list of clothes certainly point to commercial intercourse between India 
and Babylon. The bas-reliefs of the temple of Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes 





*® Sumerian connections with Ancient India—by E, Mackay in J. R. H. S. 1925, 
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which represents the conquest of the land of Punt under Hatasu contain 
a picture in which is described the booty which the Pharoah is carrying 
to Egypt. And in this booty, according to Leormant “appear a great 
many Indian animals and products not indigenous to the soil of yemen— 
elephant’s teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal-wood and monkeys.’’** 

_© We have already seen that the smaller earthen vessels found in the 
‘burial sites at Adichanallur in Tinnevelly closely resemble objects of 
| pre-historic pottery found in Egypt. Some of the potteries discovered 
from the sepulchral remains in the Nizam's dominions bear marks which, 
according to Dr. Hunt, closely resemble early forms of the “ Ka” mark 
| of Egypt. We have also seen how from the nature of construction and 
| the contents found in the tombs of Anantapur district the religious belief 
| af the primitive peoples who constructed them seems to have been much 
the same as that held by the ancient Egyptians regarding man's life after 
| death.) On one of the faience sealings discovered in Mohenzo-Daro is a 
row of four standards borne aloft by men, each of which supports a totem 
figure remarkably like the well-known totem standards of the Egyptian 
names. The resemblance is so striking that it might almost be supported 
that this particular sealing was an import from pre-dynastic Egypt, were 
it not that it is inseribed on the reverse with an Indian pictographie 
legend. Long ago there was a school of orientalists who believed in the 

colonisation of Ethiopia and Egypt from N. W. India and the Himalayan 

Indeed if the people to whom the Indus civilisation was 
attributed had occupied cities for at least 500 to 1000 years, it is 
quite possible that the natural growth of population must have made 
them seek fresh fields and pastures for their expansion. In Philostratus 
an Egyptian is made to remark that he had heard from his forefathers 
that the Indians were the wisest of men and that the Ethiopians, 

a Colony of the Indians, preserved the wisdom and usage of their 

forefathers and acknowledged their ancient origin. We find the 

same assertion made at a later period in the third century B. C. by 

Julius Africanus, from whom it has been preserved by Eusebius and 
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Syneellus.$5 Philostratus introduces the Brahmin Iarchus by stating to 
his auditor that the Ethiopians were originally an Indian race compelled 
to leave India for the impurity contracted by slaying a certain monarch 
to whom they owed allegience.*® Cuvier, quoting Syncellus even assigns 
the reign of Amenophis as the epoch of the colonisation of Ethiopia 
from India." Eusibius states that Ethiopians emigrating from the 
river Indus settled in the vicinity of Egypt.'* Again, we find -great 
similarity in the names of rivers, towns and provinces of both India and 
Egypt. “For about ten miles below Attock” says a critic, * the Indus 
has a clean deep and rapid current; but for about & hundred miles further 
down to Kalabagh it becomes an enormous torrent. The water here has 
a dark lead colour and hence the name Nilab or Blue river given as well 
to the Indus as to a town on its bank about twelve miles below A ^ 
According to another writer “Aboasin (a classical name for the Indus) 
gave its name to Abyssinia in Africa 39 Indian * Suryarika (Sun-burnt 
land) is perhaps the Sahara desert of Africa, The names of towns at 
the estuaries of the Gambia and Senegal rivers, the Tamba Cunda and 
another Cundas are according to Col. Todd*® Hindu names. A writer in 
in the Asiatic Journal*? gives a curious list of the names of places in 
the interior of Africa, mentioned in Park’s Second Journey, which are 
shown to be all Sanskrit, and most of them actually current in India at 
the present day. We also find striking similarity in the names of rulers 
and gods of both India and Egypt. King Rama of India is king Ramses 
of Egypt. The first Egyptian Solar king Manes sounds like Hindu Manu, 
the first solar king of India. The bull-bannered Egyptian Isis is Indian 
Isa. Further the religious systems of India and Egypt " both proceed 
from monotheistic principles and degenerate into a polytheistie heathenism 
though rather of a symbolic than ofa positive character. The principle 
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of Trinity with that of the Unity, the pre-existence of the soul, its 
transmigration, the division of castes into priests, warriors, traders and 
agriculturists are the cardinal points of both systems. Even the symbols 
are the same on the shores of the Ganges and the Nile. Thus we find 
the Lingam of the Siva temples of India in the Phallus of the Ammon 
temple of Egypt—a symbol also met with on the headdress of the Egyption 
gods, We find the lotus flower as the symbol of the Sun both in India 
and in Egypt and we find symbols of the immortality of the soul in both 
countries. The power of rendering barren women fruitful ascribed to 
the temples of Siva in India, was also ascribed to the temples of Ammon 
in Egypt."** Nor is this all. Mr. Pococke has found points of similarity 
not only in the objects of seulpture but also in the architectural skill 
and in the grand and gigantic character of the architecture of India and 
Egypt. Professor Heeren therefore concludes * whatever weight may 
be attached to Indian tradition and the express testimony of Eusubius 
confirming the report of the migrations from the banks of the Indus into 
Egypt, there is certainly nothing improbable in the event itself, as a 
desire of gain would have formed a sufficient inducement.” But to sober 
minds it is reasonable only to assume that whatever similarity there 
might exist between the place-names, the names of gods and kings and 
the social and religious institutions of ancient India and Egypt, it was the 
result of early commercial intercourse between the two countries, 


In the Book of Genesis*® we read that Joseph was sold by his brethern 
to the “ Ishmaelites come from Gilead, with their camels, bearing spicery, 
balm and myrrh going to carry it down to Egypt.” Here, Dr. Vincent 
observes, we find “a caravan of camels loaded with the spices of India,” 
Some suppose that myrrh used to be imported into Egypt by the 
Abyssinians, in whose country it largely grows. But the proof of its 
importation from India may be found in the name which it took in 
Egypt. Dr. Royle** observes that myrrh is called * bal " by the Egyptians, 
while its sanskrit name is “ hota ", bearing a resemblance which leaves 





** Count Bjornstjirna's Theogony of the Hindus 40—41 
** Chspter XXVII v. 35. * 
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no doubt as to its Indian origin. According to Wilkinson** the presence 
of indigo, tamarind-wood and other Indian products found in the tombs of 
Egypt shows Indian trade relations with the land of the Pharoahs. Тһе 
evidences of Comparative Philology corroborates this view. Ivory we 
know was largely used in India, Babylon, Egypt, Greece and Rome. 
Elephants are indigenous in India and Africa and the trade in ivory must 
be either of Indian origin or African. But the elephants were scarcely 
known to the ancient Egyptians*® and Professor Lassen decides that they 
were neither used nor tamed in ancient Egypt. In ancient India, however, 
the elephant was an emblem of royalty and a sign of rank and power and 
no description of a king’s procession or of a battle is to be met with where 
elephants are not mentioned. Even the god Indra has his" Airawat." - 
Then the Sanskrit name for a domestie elephant is ibha and in ancient 
Egypt ivory was known by the name of ebu. Professor Lassen thinks 
« that the Sanskrit name ibha might easily have reached Egypt through 
Tyre and become Egyptian ebu.” 47 Similarly, Sanskrit kapi became Egyptian 
kafu and the Hebrew koph. This Indo-Egyptian trade is further supported 
by another erudite scholar the Rev. T. Foulkes*® who comes to the same 
conclusion and says “With a very high degree of probability some of 
the most esteemed of the spices which were carried by the Mediantish 
merchants of Genesis XXXVII. 25—28 and by the sons of the Pharoah 
Jacob ( Genesis XLIII. 11) had been cultivated in the spice-gardens of the 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Rigvedic Age. 


The Rigvedic period was an age of migration and settlement. By this 
time the Aryan invaders had spread over the whole of the region, extending 
from the Kabul valley upto the Ganges and the Jumnz. In the list of 
rivers in the Nadi-stuti hymn*®, and elsewhere we find the names of the 
Gangá*?, the Yamuni*!, the Sarayu*?, and the Saraswati^? and this goes 
to show the eastern limit of Aryan advance in Rigvedie India, Of the 
western tributaries of the Indus we find the names of Kubhá** ( modern 
Kabul river ) the Suvastu** ( modern Swat river) the Krumu** ( modern 
Kurrum river) :and the Gomati*? (modern Gomal) rivers. Though 
most familiar with the valleys of the Indus and. its tributaries the Aryans 
gradually spread over the greater part of the Ganges valley as well. Thus 
the Rigveda mentions Kikata** which has been identified by some scholars 
with the country of Magadh. 

Growth of agricultural life and landownership—The evidence of the 
science of Comparative Philology in relation to the Indo-European group 
of languages discloses the fact that the original Aryan stock, though pre- 
eminently a pastoral people were not unacquainted with agriculture,®? 
It appears from the same evidence that during the Indo-Iranian period 
the Aryans were acquainted with agriculture®® and we have even direct 
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reference to agriculture in the Vendidad.°* When one branch of the Aryans 

ultimately migrated into the land of the five rivers, they fonnd the country 

already in occupation of alien peoples, some of whom, as we have seen, 

judged by the wonderful remains of their civilisation in the Indus 

valley, attained a high level of material greatness ; and even the confused 

and imperfect picture of the aborigines in the Rigveda furnishes some hints 

of their organisation in püras under the rule of Chiefs? By the time: 
even of the earliest hymns of the Rigveda the Indo-Aryans had settled 

down to a peaceful agricultural life and evolyed the idea of landownership. 

The land was divided into Vastu, Arableland, Pasture and Forests. The, 
Vastu was in individual ownership as was also the case with the Vastu 

of the German Mark, But while the arable land in ancient India was in 

private ownership throughout, that in the Mark was at first in communal 

ownership but ultimately in private ownership. - 


In one hymn of the Rigveda?? we read of an impoverished gambler 
who is made to take shelter in another's house and the sight of another's 
prosperity torments him : 


/ “The gambler’s wife is left forlorn and wretched : 
the mother mourns the son who wanders homeless 
In constant fear, in debt and seeking riches, 
he goes by night unto the home of others, 
Sad is the gambler when he sees a matron, 
another’ wife, and his well-ordered dwelling.” 


This proves conclusively that houses were owned in severalty and that 
the owners had the right of transfer, In fact, we constantly read of prayers 
for the bestowal of houses on individuals :— 


* Bestow a dwelling-house on the rich landlords 
and me and keep thy dart ( O Indra) afar from these," 5*4 
$1 TII, 23 and 24; also XIV. 10, 
*" Kaith and Maedonell—Vedic Index, s. v. Dasa ifor references. Compare Rapson— 
Cambridge History of Indis, Vol I. p. 86. 
- * Rigveda X. 34, 10—11. 
*4 Rigveda VI. 46, 9. 





“ Give us, O Mitra-Varuna a dwelling safe from 
attack, which ye shall guard, Boon-givers, "55 
* Give ample room and freedom for our dwelling, 
a home, ye Hemispheres, which none may rival], "** 


As regards the arable land we havea hymn of the Rigveda*" which 
seems to make an indirect reference to the fact that the Aryans after 
conquering the land of the Dasyus used to share them apparently on a 
footing of equality. This sharing of the land by all the conquering persons 
during the Rigvedic age seems to be referred to in the Manu Sambita,** 
Even the priests who officiated at sacrifices for the victory of Aryan arms 
claimed a share in the war-booty.°* In one hymn?’ Apata, the daughter 
of Atri prays to Indra that something may grow on her father’s ( apparently 
bald) head and on his plough-land. Even measurement of fields with a rod 
is referred to : | 

“The Ribhus with a rod measured, as it were a field,"”?1 According to 
Professor Scharder without private ownership we cannot expect fields to be 
measured in this way. We also meet with epithets like kshetrapati, 
kshetrasi, urbaripati and urbarisi, meaning lords or owners of fields, 
pointing to the existence of private ownership.*? 


No royal ownership of land—The unit of Indo-Aryan society was the 
patriarchal family. The authority of the head of the family was very 
great and an instance of this may be found in the story of Rijrasva who was 
robbed of his eyesight by his father Vrishagir for having slaughtered a 
hundred sheep for the she-wolf who was one of the asses of the Aswins 
in disguise."* Above the family stood the Vis in the sense of clan and a 
number of Vis groups formed the whole jana or people.'* As regards the 
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political organisation of this period monarchy as might be expected from 
their situation as settlers in the midst of a conquered population, was 4 
well-established institution and the Rigveda gives as glympses of the king’s 
functions in peace and war.?° Originally, it seems, the authority of the 
king was largely limited by that of the heads of the family and the chiefs 
of the clans, though as guardian of his people he used to receive such 
voluntary contributions which are called by the generic name “ bali” . 
just to maintain his authority and dignity.'* There is nothing in the 
Rigveda to prove that he was ever regarded as the owner of the state- 
territory. 

Corporate village-life—The grama or village consisted of a group of 
families united by ties of kindred but what place it held in the scheme of 
tribal divisions and in particular what relation it bore to the Vis with 
which it was immediately connected, it is impossible to state with any 
degree of certainty.'" Most of the villages were founded by settlers under 
some leader and apart from the question of consanguinity the people of a 
village regarded themselves as a united body. In times of war they fought 
under their leaders for the safety of their hearths and homes ; and this is 
proved by the word samgrāma which primarily meant an assembly of the 
villag folk but later on came to mean a war-gathering. In times of peace 
they gathered in the village council (sava) which as Zimmer suggests 
"served like the Greek Leshke as a meeting place for social intercourse 
end general conversation about cows' and so forth, possibly also for 
debates? and verbal contests.5^ The administrative machinery of the 
village also supports its corporate character. At the head of the village 
was the Grümani*! who according to Zimmer*? presided over the village 
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assembly though Macdonell$? does not accept this view. Ludwig** infers 
judicial funetions of the village assembly from the word kilvishasprit in 


the Rigveda*® which can only mean “that which removes the stain attach- 
ing to a person by means of accusation.” 


The villages which thus became the basis of social life were connected 
by roads which were not free from dangers from wild beasts and robbers 
as is evident from the frequent prayers for protection on a journey offered 
to Pushan who was the deity presiding over roads and paths.5* 


Growth of towns—The existence of city-life in this period has been 
denied by Professors Keith, Kaegi and others. Pischel, Geldner and Wilson, 
however, think otherwise. According to the latter piiras (cities) as distinct 
from grimas (villages) were well-known. “Indra broke through Ilibisa's 
strong püras."*7? “Тһоп (О Тайга) hero-hearted hast broken through Pipru's 
püras."5* "Thou, O Indra, hast destroyed the hundred püras of Vangrida,''9 
“Thou (O Indra) slayest the Vritras, breaker-down of püras''9?9 *Thou 
breakest down, Indra, autumnal püras."?' "Him (Agni), indestructible, 
dwelling at a distance in püras unwrought lies and ill-spirit reaches not.'^9* 
“Maghavan with the thunderbolt demolished his (Sambara's) ninety-nine 
püras."95 “Agni, thou brokest down the püras."9* *"Thou, (O Indra) hast 
wrecked seven autumnal püras."?* “Indra, thou humblest tribes that spake 
with insult by breaking down seven autumnal piiras.”°° “Thou hast smitten 
Sambara’s piras, O Indra.”°7 “O Indra) dostroy the firm püras built by 
man."?5 “Indra overthrew the solid piiras built by Pipru.”®* “He (Agni) 
with the steed wins spoil even in the fenced ptira.”*°® Indra is said to have 
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“quickly demolished the strongholds and seven-walled püras of Srukta 
and other asuras."19! He is again said to have demolished one hundred 
püras of stone for the pious Divodtsa.t°? Again he possessed all the pires 
Of the asuras as a husband his wife?" Saraswati is described “as firm ав а 
püra made of ayas. 104 Puras made of the metal ayas are also mentioned 
in several other places," 06 figuratively, no doubt, to express great strength. 
Professor Wilson remarks “eities are repeatedly mentioned, and although, 
as the object of Indra’s hostility, they may be considered as cities in the 
clouds, the residences of the Asuras, yet the notion of such exaggerations 
of any class of beings could alone have been suggested by actual observa- 
tions, and the idea of cities In heavenfcould have been derived only from 
familiarity with similar assemblages upon earth ; but it is probable that 
by Asuras we are to understand, at least occasionally, the ante-vaidik 
people of India, and theirs were the cities destroyed. Tt is also to be 
observed, that the cities are destroyed on behalf of or in defence of mortal 
princes, who could scarcely have beleaguered celestial towns, even with 
Indra's assistance. Indeed, in one instance, it is said that, having destroyed 
ninety-nine out of hundred cities of the Asura Sambara, Indra left the 
hundredth habitable for his protégé Divodasa, a terrestrial monarch, to 
whom a metropolis in the ürmanent would have been of questionable 
advantage. That the cities of those days consisted, to € large extent, of 
mud and mat hovels is very possible : they do still ; Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
even Caleutta present numerous constructions of the very humblest class ; 
but that they consisted of those exclusively, is contradicted in several 
places. In one passage the cities of Sambara that have been overturned 
are said to have consisted of stone ; in another the same cities are indicated 
by the appellative dehyah, the plastered, intimating the use of lime, mortar 
or stucco; in another we have specified a structure with & Ё 

columns, which whether a palace or^ temple, must have been something 
very different from a cottage ; and again, supplication is put up for a large 
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habitation which could not be intended for a hut : cities with buildings of 
some pretence must obviously have been no rarities to the authors of the 


valley in the Rigveda, living in piiras, some of which might, therefore, will 
have been cities and not mere earthwork fortifications, | 

_ Development of Agriculture— Agriculture was already a part of Vedie 
economy. The very name Arya by which the Aryan conquerors have dis- 
tinguished themselves from the aborigines is said to have come from a root 
(krish) which means to cultivate.108 Similarly the words kristayah!?9 ang 
carsanayah! !? are applied to the people in general. In other places we find 
Pancha kristyah!!! and Carsanayab!!2 applied to the great tribes, 
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ploughshare was called phála!!? and the yoke was called Yuga.!*? The 
plough was driven by oxen!?! which were yoked and harnessed with traces 
(varatra)'** and urged with the goad'** with horny point'** by the 
ploughman (kinz$a).! ?5 


For the improvement of agriculture cowdung was probably used as 
manure, Sakrt in the Rigveda'?® means according to Professors Macdonell 
and Keith dung and “it is clear that the value of manure was early appre- 
ciated.”1"7 For irrigating the fields water-courses seem to have been dug 
out. The epithet khanitrima (produced by digging) of 4pah (water) in the 
Rigveda!?* "clearly refers to artificial water-channels used for irrigation, 
as practised in the times of the Rigveda,"!?? Muir!?^? took the word kulya 
to mean artificial waterways which carried water to reservoirs. Wells for 
purposes of irrigation were also well-known. The word avata frequently 
occurs in the Rigveda!*! and denotes an artificial hollow in the earth 
containing water. Kipa having the same meaning also occurs in the 
Rigveda.'5* Such wells are “described as unfailing (aksita) and full of 
water.!?5 The water was raised by a wheel of stone!?* to which was 
fastened a strap (varatra) with a pail (kosa) attached to it. When raised, 
it was poured into buckets (àhava)!'*5 of wood. Sometimes these wells 
appear to have been used for irrigation purposes, the water being led off 
into broad channels (sürmi susiri).'** In some cases they (the wells) 
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must have been deep, as Trita in the myth is said to have fallen into one, 
from which he could not escape unaided." 157 


For successful agriculture timely rain was a necessity. Hence the Fí 


innumerable prayers for rain preserved in the hymns of the Rigveda, 138 
Sacrifices were also offered for helping Indra to fight Vrtra or the Demon 
of Drought and bring down rain by rendering open his cloud-body with 
Indra's thunderbolt. Indra was assisted in his work by some other deities, 
notably Visgu the Sun-god who heated the sea-water, converted it into 
vapour and lifted them into the sky above,'5® the Maruts or Winds 
(Monsoons) who carried the watery vapour inland from the surrounding 
seas, Trita the third month of the rainy season when rainfall was incessant, 
Parjanya the ancient god of-rain and Brhaspati of “loud speech"!*9 who 
. helped the worshippers in properly chanting the mantras at the sacrifice, 
held for the propitiation of the gods. "The Saraswati was called Vrtraghni 
the killer of Vrtra, like Indra.!*'! That obtaining rains was the main object 
of holding the annual and special sessions of sacrifice in those days is 
evident from the following verse: “I offer to you (gods) for the sake of 
water, an all-bestowing sacrifice whereby the Navagvas have completed the 
ten month's rite," 142? 

Before agricultural work was begun, certain verses were uttered to 
propitiate the Lord of the Field (Kshetrapati) and other deities, supposed 
to preside over agriculture, as will appear from the following verse of the 
Rigveda! 43 :— 

“We through the Master of the Field, even as through 
a friend obtain 
157 (ron and Keith—Vedic Index, 1. 40, 177 ;^also Macdonell— Vedic Mythology, 
TL v. 63.3; V. 63.6; V. 83. 6—7; VI. 70.5; VIL. 64.2; VIL 65.4; VIL 78, 3; 
ҮП. 102, 1; УПІ, 7. 16; VIII. 25. 6; IX, 8. 8; IX, 39. 2; IX. 49. 1; 
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What nourisheth our kine and steeds. In such way 
may he be good to us. 

As the cow yieldeth milk, pour for us freely, Lord of 
the Field, the wave that beareth sweetness, 

Distilling meath, well-purified like butter, and let 
the Lords of holy Law be gracious. 
Sweet be the plants for us, the heavens, the waters, 
and full of sweets for us be air's mid-region. 
May the Field's Lord for us be full of sweetness, and : 
may we follow after him uninjured. | 

Happily work our steers and men, may the plough 
furrow happily, 

Happily be the traces bound ; happily may he ply 
the goad. 

Suna and Sira, welcome ye this land, and with the 
milk which ye have made in heaven. 

Bedew ye both this earth of ours. 

Auspicious Sità, come thou near : we venerate 
and worship thee 

That thou mayest bless and prosper us and 
bring us fruits abundantly. 

May Indra press the furrow down, may Püshan 
guide its course aright 

May she, as rich in milk, be drained for us 
through each succeeding year. 

Happily let the shares turn up the ploughland, 
happily go the ploughers?with the oxen. 

With meath and milk Parjanya make us happy ; 
grant us prosperity, Suna and Sira." 


In ahother hymn!** sacrifice is figuratively spoken of as ploughing, 
sowing and reaping.!'** We also read of other agricultural operations like 





144 Rigveda X. 101, 3—12. 
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cutting of corn by the sickle,!4* the laying of it in bundles,'*? on the 
threshing floor !** and final shifting by winnowing.!*? 

Coming to the nature of the grain grown we find that Yava!5? and 
dhzn&h!5! ordhanya!*? were cultivated." According to Macdonell and 
Keith!54 Yava perhaphs meant any kind of grain and not merely barley. 
But we should bear in mind that Indian commentators have always taken 
Yava to mean barley only. Moreover, we should note in this connection 
that barley is one of the earliest grains to be cultivated by man. Again 
European scholars interpret dhana and dhfnya as grain in general and not 
as rice, though in later literature it always means rice. The absence of the 
name of vrihi (the boro rice of Lower Bengal which later became the 
general name of rice) in the Rigveda lend colour to the view that rice was 
unknown in this age.!** 

Food of the people—The food of this age consisted of barely flour and 
its various preparations, fruits, flesh of animals like goats, sheep, oxen, 
buffaloes, deer and sometimes horses as well as honey, clarified butter, curds 
and other preparations of milk. The drink consisted of milk, the Soma 
juice and wine. 

Apüpa!*$ wasa kind of cake made of barley mixed with clarified 
butter. Ракі!" was another kind of cake. Grain cooked with milk was 
called khira-audana.!?* Karamba!5? was a kind of porridge made of fried 
barley-flour, mixed with curd or clarified butter. 
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Meat was a principal item of food. The sage Bharadwaja prayed to 
Indra to grant him and his worshippers food with cow as the principal 
item.'®° Agni is called “eater of ox and cow."!^! Bulls were sacrificed to 
Indra as well.!5? There was even an appointed place for the slaughter of 
bulls and cows.!5* On rare occasions horse was sacrificed and its flesh was 
cooked and offered to the gods,'9* both roasted'95 and boiled'*® ; while 
the worshippers “craving meat, await the distribution," We also hear 
of buffaloes dressed for and eaten by Indra.!?* The cow, however, was 
gradually “acquiring a special sanctity, as is shown by the name aghnyz 
(not to be slain) applied to it in several passages."!99 The word occurs 
sixteen times in the Rigveda as opposed to three instances of aghnya 
(masculine). It would thus appear that there was a school of thinkers 
among the Risis who set their face against the custom of killing such useful 
animals as the cow and the bull. Relying on Sayana’s interpretation we 
also find a reference to the fowler’s wife cutting a bird, evidently for 
food.17° 


Fish is mentioned in the Rigveda" but we are not sure whether or 
how far it was used as food by the people of this age. 


Fruits were eaten!** though we do not come across the names of any 
of them. Honey was also taken with food and drink.!?3 It is curious that 
there is no mention of salt in the Rigveda. *Itis however, quite conceiv- 
able that a necessary commodity might happen to be'passed over without 
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literary mention in a region where it is very common, but to be referred 
to in a locality where it is not found and consequently becomes highly 
prized."!?* In the Chandogya Upanisad!?5 it seems to be placed above 
gold in value, probably because it had to be imported at a heavy cost into 
the region where the Upanisad was composed. From the absence of any 
mention of salt in the Rigveda some European scholars have come to the 
conclusion that the Indo-Aryans of this age did not use salt in the prepara- 
tion of their food. But this, as Macdonell has observed “is a good illustration 
of the dangers of argumentum ex silencio.”!7® The existence of seas near 
the Punjab and of the Salt Range in the heart of the country precludes a 
supposition like that from being at all probable. 

Milk furnished a nourishing drink and was called payas.177 Curd was 
called dadhi.'?* Butter was prepared by churning (mantha)!?® and ghrta 
was made from it by melting it on fire.1®° Another drink Soma was 

made'** with the pressed juice of a creeper or plant, diluted with water 
and mixed with milk (gavasir), curd (dadhyasir) and'grain (Yavasir)!*? and 
sometimes with honey!5* The Soma plant grew on the mountains, that of 
Mujavant being specially renowned.!5* At first unmixed juice (sukra, suchi) 
was offered to Indra and Vàyu!*5 but this usage was afterwards dropped 
by the kanvas!?5 The whole of the Nineth Mandala of the Rigveda and 
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six hymns in other mandalas are most lavish in its praise. It enabled men 
to concentrate their mind, made them active, cured their diseases and 
preserved their characters.1** It was also believed to prolong their lives.!** 
But it also had an inebriating effect on its consumers, ultimately inducing 
sleep!#® and was compared with mada.‘°° When singing the praise of 
Soma some Risis made apparently incoherent prayers for winning beautiful 
damsels, doubtless the result of an overdose of the drink.!?! On the eve 
of a battle the warriors used to divide the Soma among themselves and 
drink it, probably for excitement and exhilaration,!?? Suri was the name 
of an intoxicating spirituous liquor.'?5 It has been generally condemned 
in the Rigveda as under its influence, men committed sins and crimes !** 
and became devoid of sense.'®* It has been classed with dicing as an 
evil.!®6 Tt was the drink of men in the Savà and gave rise to broils"!?" 
Panta was the name of another drink in the Rigveda.!?? As it was offered 
to the gods, it has been identified by commentators with Soma. But it may 
have been a drink of a different kind. 


Sheep and Cattle-rearing : the domesticated animals—The principal 
animals domesticated in this age are the cow, the buffalo, the horse, camel, 
ass, sheep and goat. Oxen and horses were indispensible for agriculturalwork 
and milk was required not only for daily consumption but also for offering 
libations to the Sacred Fire twice a day and for preparing butter and ghee 
to enable the people to perform the annual and periodic sessions of sacrifice 
so that they might be blessed with sufficient rainfall for the successful 

cultivation of their crops. Paghan was the god of the shepherds to whom 
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prayers wêre offered.” “Give us wide pastures" was the cry.?°° We read 
of cattle going to the pasture at daybreak for grazing,?°! of herdsmen 
driving them,??? of herdsmen guarding them,?°* of herdsmen calling out 
to the cattle’°* and of herdsmen driving them home from the pasture.*°* 
The eager solicitude for the welfare of their kine will be evident from the 
following verses :— 
“May Pishan follow near our kine ; may Pushan 
keep our horses safe : 
May Püshan gather gear for us. 
Follow the kine of him who pours libations out 
and worship thee ; 
And ours who sing songs of praise. 
Let none be lost, none injured, none sink in a pit 
and break a limb 
Return with these safe and sound,"'?06 
“Yea, let the herdsman, too, return, who marketh 
well their driving forth ; 
Marketh their wandering away, their turning 
back and coming home 
Home-leader, lead them home to us ; Indra, restore 
io us our kine 
We will rejoice in them aliye,” 207 
“May the wind blow upon our cows with healing ; 
may they eat herbage full of vigorous juices. 
May they drink waters rich in life and fatness : 
to food that moves on feet be gracious, Rudra,” 208 
From the above quotations it is evident that the cattle were objects of 
great care with the Rigvedic Aryans, They were kept in the cowstall,?°* 
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fed on barley and corn,?*° and supplied with pure drinking water raised 
from the wells and poured into wooden cattle-troughs which were bound 
with straps for being conveniently carried from the side of the wells to 
the cowpens.*"? Prayers were offered to Agni not to burn up the places 
where the cattle find refuge and food.*!? The milching of the cow was 
usually done by the daughter of the householder as the word duhitr 
proves.**° We have already seen that besides milk and the preparations from 
milk, cow was also used for food and as a standard of value in purchasing 
goods. Oxen were used for ploughing?!* and for drawing cars and 

| waggons.**° ‘The skin served the purpose of a mattress, specially for the 
newly married wife who had to sit on a cowhide along with her husband. 
The hide was also used in covering chariot.?!9* We also read of wine-bottles 
made of leather!" of skins for carrying water," of a skin filled with 
meath kept in the chariot?!* and of a skin containing eurds,?*? No wonder, 
therefore, that Rigvedic princes vied with one another in making gifts of 
cows to the most deserving.?*! The name of the sacrificial fee daksina is 
explained as referring originally to a cow placed on the right hand of the 
singer of hymns for reward. The composer of the hymns of the Rigveda 
compares himself to the cow and his hymn to the milk,33? The composers 
also delight to compare their songs to the lowing of eows to their calves, 313 


Buffalo was well konwn.*** We have already seen that besides its 
milk, its flesh was also eaten.??5 That buffaloes were used in drawing cars 
is evident from a hymn of the Rigveda??* where mention is made of a car 
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which was drawn by a team, one of which was a bull and the other a 
buffalo. Buffaloes were also objects of gifts.?27 


The horse has various names in the Rigveda. It was called atya 
(runner), arvant (the swift), vajen (the strong), sapti (runner) and haya 
(the speeding). Horses of various colours were known, dun (harita, hari), 
ruddy (aruna, arusa, pisanga, rohita) dark-brown (&yava), white ($veta) ete. 
The regions bordering upon the Sindhu*?* and the Saraswati*?? were 
famous as breeding places of horses. Horses were used to draw not only 
carts laiden with harvested corn?*? but also carriages or chariots containing 
passengers. It seems to have been considered undignified for a wealthy 
man to come to the sacrificial assembly in a one-horse car.?5! Tt is 
surprising to be told by some European scholars that though the horse 
was employed to draw carts and carriages or chariots, it was not used for 
riding.*** Macdonell remarks “No mention is made of riding in battle.’"*44 
Professor Keith observes “Though horse-riding was probably not unknown 
for other purposes, no mention is made of this use of the horse in war."?** 
But as a matter of fact, we find innumerable references to horse-riding*** 
and even of the use of horse in war.?** Thus we read :— 


“Where are your horses, where the reins ? How came ye ? 
how had ye the power ? 

Rein was on nose and seat on back 

The whip is laid upon the flank. The heroes stretch 


their thighs apart, 
Like women when the babe is born.”’*51 
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No better description can be given of riding a horse, In another hymn 
addressed to the horse we read : 
“If one, when seated, with excessive urging hath 
with his heel or with his whip distressed thee, 
All these thy woes, as with oblation’s ladle at sacrifices, 
with my prayer I banish.”*** 
As regards the use of the horse in war by the cavalry we read : 
“Our heroes, winged with horses, come together. 
Let our car-warriors, Indra be triumphant."'? 5? 
Here the poet evidently mentions two separate classes of warriors— "heroes 
winged with horses" (asvaparnah, meaning ‘riding on fleet horses’) and “car- 
warriors.” In another hymn we read : 
“Heroes with noble horses (svasvah) fain for battle, 
selected warriors call on me in combat. 
I Indra Maghavan excite the conflict. 
I stir the dust, Lord of surpassing vigour."?*49 
Dadhikras is the name of the divine war-horse whose feats are deseribed 
in the Rigveda.*** The Rigvedic Aryans were also fond of horse-racing 
which supplied the peopleZwith fun and excitement and the horses and 
their riders with exercise necessary to keep them fit. Thus we read : 
"Indra hath helped Etasa, Somapresser, contending 
in the race of steeds with Sürya,"^?*? 
“To him these ladles go, to him these racing mares," *«* 
“They have come nigh to you as treasure-lover, 
like mares, fleet-footed, eager for glory.”**4 
The race-course was called Kastha*** or aji**® and the person who insti- 
tuted a horse-race was called àji-krt.?** The Rigvedic Aryans were also 
fond of the race of chariots drawn by horses, for, it was “the peaceful 
preparation for the decisive struggle on the battle-field.”*¢* Thus we read : 
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"Ho there ! why sittest thou (O Indra) at ease ? Make 
thou my chariot to be first : 
And bring the fame of victory near,"*4? 
“As for a chariot-race, the skilful Speaker (Soma), 
Chief, Sage, Inventor, hath with song been started, 250 
"Thou eonquerest thus with might when car meets 
car and when the prize is staked."*5! 


The horse was occasionally used for sacrifice and its flesh was partaken of 
by the worshippers.*** Horses like cows were also objects of gift.25% 


Camels are frequently mentioned.*** They were used for carrying 
loads*55 and as objects of gift.*5* 


Asses are also mentioned as drawing the car of the Aswins."*7 They 
were also objects of gift.25* Wild ass is also referred to in the Rigveda? 3° 
according to Von Roth, 


Sheep*5? was a very useful animal in this age, for, besides its milk and 
flesh, its wool was a material for clothing. Pushan is described in one 
yerse*5! as "weaving the raiment of the sheep.” The Indus region was 
wooly (suvas& urnavati)*** ; Parusnialso was wooly?®* ; and the softest 
wool was of the ewes of Gandhirans.?*¢ 


Goats are repeatedly mentioned in the Rigvedla,?95 Pushnn's chariot 
like Thorr's in the Edda is said to be drawn by a team of goats,?*5 Besides 


34? Higvedsa, VIII, 69. 5. 3539 Ibid, IX. 91. 1, 

351 Tbid, IX. 53. 2. 57? [bid, I. 163, 10, 12, 13, 19. 

35* Tbid, 1. 123. 2 ; VIL 18.23; VIIL 1.32 ; ҮШ. 3.21, 22 ; VIII. 4. 19 ; VIIL 6. 47 
VIII, 46.23. 

ast Ibid; I, 138. 2 ; VII. 5, 27 ; VIII. 6. 48; VIII. 46. 23, 31. 

355 Tbid, I. 138. 2. 3!* Ibid, VIII. 5 ; VIII. 46; 


sat Ibid, L 34.9; L 116.2; I. 117. 16 ; L. 162. 21 ; IV. 36.1 ; VIII. 74.7. 

ase Ibid, VI. Balkhilya Hymn No. 8. line 3, 

aso Tbid, X. 86. 18. seo Ibid, I. 10,2; I. 51,1; 1, 52.9; ete. 
31 Ibid, X. 26. 6. ass Ibid, X. 75, 8, 

aes Ibid, TV. 22,2 ; V. 53. 9. 14 bid, T, 196, 7, 

ass T, 162.2 ; 1. 163. 12 ; П. 39.9; VII. 18, 17. 

ass Rigveda 1, 138.4; IX. 67.10; X. 26. 8, 
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the milk of the she-goat, and the flesh of the goat, its wool was a material 
for clothing. In early times goat-skins were worn, ajin coming from aja, 
a goat. 

Elephants, °” деер,26% spotted deer, ?*? pigeons," ° swans, ?7 1 pea- 
fowls 7? parrots 375 quail?'* chakwa (chakravaka),*'* cuckoo,*7* ante- 
lopes*?? and wild boars?7* are also mentioned. 


Economic importance of Forests—The forests were of great economic, 
value to the Indo-Aryans of this age. In the first place, they served as 
natural pastures.?7° Secondly, they were utilised as burial places and + 
probably also as cremation grounds.**° Thirdly, a hymn of the Rigveda?*! 
makes it apparent that certain classes of people used to live in the forest 
tracts. Lastly, they provided the house-holder with the materials for the 
construction of houses, chariots, sacrificial implements and the like. Above 
all they were a constant source of fuel to the community.?*? It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the people regularly prayed that the trees and the 
plants would be endowed with sweetness so that they might conduce to the 
benefit of the people— 


“То us Herbs and Forest trees be gracious." *** 
^ Again "May herbs that grow on ground and Heaven 
And Earth aecordant with Forest-Sovrans, and both the 
World-halves round about protect us.’’*** 


зет Tbid, L 64.7; VI. 4.5; VIIL 33.8; VIII. 45, 5 ; IX. 57. 3; X. 106. 6. 

эче Ibid, I. 38, 5; I. 105,7 ; I. 163. 1 ; VIIL 2. 6 ; IX. 32. 4, 

1** [bid, I. 37. 2; VIII. 7. 28. 370 Tbid, I. 30.4; X. 165. 1, 2. 

s73 Ibid, I. 65. 5; L. 163,10; VIII. 35.8; VII. :9.7 ; IX. 32. 3. 

sss Ibid, I. 191. 14 ; III. 45. 1. 378 Ibid, I. 50. 12. 

aré Ibid, I. 112.8; I. 117.14; I. 117. 16. ave Ibid, II. 39, 3. 

37° Ibid, VII. 104. 22. a77 Ibid, I. 64.8; VIIL 4 10, 

376 Ibid, I, 6l. 7 ; I. 88, 5; I. 114, 5; VIII. 66. 10; VII. 55. 4; IX. 97. 7; X. 28.4 ; 
X. 67.7 ; X. 99. 6, 

3° Ibid, X. 146. 3 ; compare Ibid, IV, 1, 15. 

99° Ibid, X. 18. 4, 10, 12. sa Ibid, X. 146. 4 

as Compare Ibid, X. 146. 4 5. ?** Rigveda VII. 35. 5, 

»** Thid, VII, 34, 23, 

»** Ibid, I. 135. 8; X. 81.10; X., 51.2; Х. 97, 5. 


The various useful trees mentioned in the Rigveda are :—(1) Asvattha?**; 
from the wood of this tree and of Sami tree are made the arani, the two 
pieces of wood which are rubbed together to produce the sacred fire—the 
upper and the harder piece is the Sami and the lower and the softer is the 
Asvattha wood. The vessel for holding the Soma juice is made of the 
wood of this tree.**® Other sacrificial vessels were also made of the wood 
of this tree and hence it is called *the home of plants used in religious 
ceremonies,"397 (2) Same (Acacia Suma)*** : its wood formed the upper 
log of arani which when rubbed against the lower log of Asvattha wood 
produced the sacred fire. Its juice says Dhanwantari when applied on the 
body would deprive the skin of hair. (3) Parna or Palasa (Butea Frondosa)?**: 
sacrificial vessels were made of the wood of this tree and hence it is called 
the “mansion” of the plants used in religious ceremonies.?°° (4) Khadira 
(Acacia Catechu) : the pin of the axle of chariots was made of this hard 
wood.?°* (5) Haritzla (hiridriva)*?? : according to Sayana it was a kind 
of tree. (6) Semala (Salmalia Malbarica)?9* : it is also known as the 
Simbala or Salmali tree. Its blossoms give silk-cotton,??* while its wood, 
being hard was used in the construction of the wheels of chariots.295 
(7) Sinsipz,Si$u tree?9* : cars were made of this timber?®? which is 
called the “sovran of the wood"*9* (8) Kinsuka (Butea Frondosa)29? : 
wheels of chariots were made of this wood. 3^9 (9) Vibhidaka or Vibhitaka 
(Terminalia Bellerica)*?! : These trees were tall, of windygheights and 
their nuts were used as dice in early times.3°? (10) Kákambara *?* it is 
apparently the name of some umbragoeous tree,39* 


3** Tbid, I. 135, 8. »** [bid, X, 97, 5, 

зва Toid, X. 97. 5; X. 51.2. ass Ibid, IV. 27, 4; X, 07. 5. 
as0 Ibid, X. 97. 5. 

2% Rigveds III. 53. 19. 292 Ibid, I. 50. 12, 

ass Ibid, IIL 53. 22; VII. 50.3; X, 85.20. 2*4 Thid, IIL 58,99. 

398 Ibid, X. 85. 20. ase Ibid, IIT. 53, 19, 

ээт Тыа, 111, 53, 19, asa Thid, IIT. 53, 20, 

зээ Тыа, Х. 85, 20, #00 Thid, X. 85, 20, 

202 Tbid, X. 34, 1, зо» тыа, Х, 34 1 


208 Thid, VI. 48. 7. 
#04 Griiffith—Rigveds, Vol. I. p. 614 fn. 
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Various species of grass are also mentioned in the Rigveda :— 
(1 Dürvá*?* (Panieum Dactylon): it is a species of bent grass whose 
filaments stretch horizontally away from the stem. (2) Kusa*?5 (Poa 
Cynosuroides): this grass, after its roots are cut off, is spread on the 
sacrificial altar; and upon it the libation of Soma juice or oblation of 
clarified butter is poured out. It is also spread over the sacrificial ground 
or floor to serve as a seat for the gods and the sacrificers. The flame 
produced by the attrition of the two logs of wood which constituted the 
arani was caught by the tuft of Kuda grass carefully kept between the 
two.°°? (3) Munja?*?* : the strainer through which Soma juice was 
filtered was made also of this grass.*?? (4) Balbaja*'? (Eleusine Indica): 
it was a species of coarse grass used in religious ceremonies and for other 
puroposes when plaited.*'' Besides these, different varieties of grass like 
Sara, Darbha, Kusara, Sairya and Virana are mentioned in which snakes 
and other venomous reptiles lurk.*!? 


Among the plants Soma was undoubtedly the most important, for, as 
we have seen, its juice was used in sacrificial drink. It grew on the 
mountains, that of Mujavant being specially renowned.*!5 Medicinal herbs 
and plants are frequently mentioned in the Rigveda.*'* In the tenth 
mandala of the Rigveda we find a hymn of twenty-three stanzas in praise 
of medicinal herbs and plants.?!5 Of these Pati*!* is mentioned, probably 
indentical with Patha (Clypea Hernandifolia), a climbing plant, possessing 
various medicinal properties.**7 

Hunting and Fishing—Besides agriculture and cattle-rearing, hunting 
and fishing remained the occupation of a large section of the people, 

80: Rigveda X, 134, 5 ; X. 143, 8. sos Ibid, I, 4 3; IIL 29. 1. 


307 Rigveda ITI. 29. 1. In the Satapati Brihmana V. 2, 1, 8 the wife of the sacrificer 
wears s garment of Kafa grass for some rites—a relic of primitive dregs. 





08 Rigveda I. 161.8; I. 191. 3. зо» Ibid, I. 161. 8, 
sto Тыа, ҮШ. Bálkhilym 7. 3. 511 Griffith's Rigveda Vol. IL. p. 965 fn. 
#43 Rigveda I. 19), 5. 


?1? Ibid, L 93. 6; IIL 48. 2; V. 86.2; V. 43.4; V. 85.2; IX. 1, 18, eto. 
*14 [bid, I. 43.2; VII. 24, 23, VII. 35. 5. 

*15 Tbid, X, 97. st“ Ibid, X. 145. 1. 

+11 Griffith's Rigveda, Vol. II, p. 589 fa. 
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specially the aborigines. The word Sva-ghnin occurs in the Rigveda?!* 
in the sense of hunter as well as gambler. The arrow was employed in 
hunting down beasts*!? and the normal instruments of capture were nets 
and pitfalls. "Nets were called pasa??? or nidhz,??! the hunter being called 
pasin. Pits were used for capturing antelopes (rsya) and so were called 
rsya-da, antelope-catching. Hunters chasing a deer*?*? and wild elephants*** 
are referred to, Lions were captured in pits covered with snares*** or were 
surrounded by the hunters and slain.*** In another passage*?® we read 
that “the Soma flows on in order to be taken up and used in libations as 
a lion goes to the place where men lie in wait to capture him or where a 
pitfall has been prepared to entrap him."5?7 The capture of the wild steer 
is referred to thus : 
“Even the wild steer in his thirst is captured : the 
leather strap still holds his foot entangled’’*** 


Wild bulls were sometimes hunted down with the arrow ‘from the archer's 
bow-string’.**° The boar was captured in the chase with the help of hounds 
“who seize him and bite him in the ear.”*5° Birds were caught in nets, 
the bird-catcher being called nidhipati. Sometimes birds were shot down 
with the arrow.**? 


Fish is mentioned in the Rigveda**? as well as pearls.555 


The growth of arts and crafts—aAs regards the arts and crafts of this 
period scholars differ. According to Professor Kaegi “In arts the race 
still stood on the lowest stage"5** ; while Professor Ragozin and Macdonell 
hold the opposite view. According to Macdonell “already in this period 


519 T, 92. 10; IL 12, 4, 5; IV. 20. 3; VIII. 45, 38, 





#19 Rigveda, IV. 58. 6; X. 51, 6, sso Itid, IIL. 45,1 ; VI. 43, 17. 
зза Ibid, IX. 83.4; X. 73. 11, 323 Ibid, VILI. 2. 6. 

?3* Ibid, X. 40, 4. s24 Ibid, X, 28, 10, 

aas Ibid, V, 15. 3. sse Tbid, V. 74. 4. 

sa" Griffith's Rigveda, Vol, I. p. 542 fn. 32° Rigveda X. 25. 10, 

за» Ibid, X. 51.6, sso Ibid, X. 86. 4 

331 [bid, П. 48, 2, +2» ІЫЙ, VII. 18.6 ; X, 68. 8, 


>93 Ibid, I. 35. 4; I. 126, 4; VIL 18.23; X. 68. 11, 
*?1 Introduction to tbe Rigveda, p. 40. 


specialisation in industry had begun,” The chief impulse for this speciali- 
sation had come from the ever-increasing agricultural and military needs 
of the community, settled in the midst of a hostile population. There was 
a well-marked tendency towards division of labour and the growth of various 
sub-crafts, leading ultimately to the organisation of craftsmen even into 
guilds. A further impetus towards the development of industry came 
from the fact that in this age some of the craftsmen like the Ratha-kara 
and the Taksan enjoyed a considerable social status. They stood in close 
relation to the king of whom they were regarded as sti or clients.**5 


From the researches of Professors Max Muller*** and Schrader**' 
regarding the Indo-European group of languages we find great similarity 
existing between the Sanskrit words Tan and Tanti (string) and Zend Tan 
and Greek Teinó and Latin Tendo, all meaning stretching. For weaving 
we have the Sanskrit root Ve, akin to Latin Vieo and Teutonic Weban. 
Similarly, Sanskrit Taksan is akin to Zend Tashan and Greek Tektan, all 
meaning a carpenter. For plaiting we have the Sanskrit root Pre, akin 
to Greek Plekó and Latin Plico, all similar in sound and meaning. The 
conclusion may, therefore, be safely drawn that a common knowledge of 
some of these crafts (¢.g., those of the weaver, the carpenter and the plaiter 
of grass and reeds) existed among the people speaking the Indo-European 
group of languages. 

(1) Weaving industry—The Rigveda contains many passages which 
show that even then the people were perfectly familiar with the art of 
weaving. The passages, it must be confessed, are brief and casual, occuring 
mostly by way of similes and metaphors in hymns designed for the 
glorification of particular divinities ; but they are none the less interesting 
and suggestive on that account. Thus the verse “Night and Morning like 
female weavers ......... interweave in concert the long-extended thread, 
the web of worship’®5* gives only a simile, yet that refers to a familiar 
fact whose existence cannot be questioned. Again we have a verse53® 


?*** Rigveda X. 97. 23 , Maedonell and Keith—Vedic Indez, Vol. L р. 96. 
?*** Biograpbies of Words. 

**" Heallexikon der Indogermanischeu Altertumskunde. 

44* Rigveda II. 3. 6. зз» Ibid, IL. 38. 6. 








which Wilson following Sāyana paraphrases thus: “She (Night) enwraps 
the extended (world) like (a woman) weaving (a garment)."**° Elsewhere 


we read “Mothers weave garments for him their offspring.”°*' The words 


tantum, otum and vayanti occur in the following verse*** : “I know not 
either warp or woof, I know nòt web they weave when moving to the 
contest.” Here the threads of the warp (tantum) are the metres of the 
Vedas, those of the woof (otum), the liturgic prayers and ceremonial, the 
combination of which two is the cloth or sacrifice. According to the 
Vedantists the threads of the warp are the subtle elements, those of the 
woof the gross and their combination the universe. Tantum and Otum 
are also referred to figuratively in the following verse: “For both the warp 
and the woof he understandeth and in due time shall speak what should 
be spoken."3*3 Tantra meaning warp ог loom®** and tasara meaning 
weaver's shuttle**5 are also mentioned. Váya meaning a weaver occurs 
in the Rigveda?** as also various uses of the root v&.**7 The expression 
viiso-vaya shows that other “Viya’’s had already arisen who produced sundry 
piece-goods other than the standard visas or wearing cloth; besides there 
were the female weavers called “Siri’s.*4* Female weavers are often 
referred to in the Rigveda?*? and there is a fling at spinsters who spin out 
thread in ignorance.*5? Indeed we have a large number of words showing 
the extensive use of woven garments. "Thus we have at least three words 
to denote the ordinary wearing cloth viz., Visas, vastra and vasana. We 
read— 
“To you às to a visas in winter, we cleave close," 351 
“When he (Sun) bath lossed his Horses from their station, 
straight over all Night spreadeth out her väsas.” 359 


94° Wilson's Rigveda II. p. 307. 


341 Ibid, V. 47. 6. aan Ibid, VI. 9, 3. 
548 Rigveda V. 9. 3. ?4* Tbid, X, 71. 9. 
548 Ibid, X. 190. 2. *4* Tbid, X. 96, 6. 
249 Macdonall and Keith—Vedic Index: ‘Vaya’ and ‘otn.” 

*4° Rigveda X. 71. 9. 

sér [bid, IL. 3. 6; II. 38. 4. of. V. 47. 6 

* тыа, Х. 71.9. 13 Rigveda I. 34. 1. 


553 I, 115, 4 





“Vasas is body, food in life and healing ointment 

giveth strength.'^353 
“Loose in the wind the woman's visas was streaming," 354 
“O worthy of oblation, Lord of prospering powers, 

assume they vastra.''355 
"For thee the radiant Dawns in the far distant sky 

broaden their lovely vastra forth in wondrous beams.""#*® 
"Anspicious, elad in white and shining vastra."357 
"Loudly the folk ery after him in battles, as it were 

a thief who steals away a vastra." 355 
"Like fair and well-made vastras, I seeking riches, 

as a deft craftsman makes a car, have wrought them.''359 

“Yea from his Mother draws he forth a new vasana, 359 


The vasas seem to have borders and fringes denoted by the word sie. 
Thus in one hymn of the Rigveda?*! the child is covered by its mother's 
sic and in another? the horizons at Sunrise and Sunset are said to be the 
two sican of the sky-cloth. In yet another hymn?*3 we read “I grasp, 
mighty Indra, thy garment’s hem as a child his father’s.” The upper 
part of the body was covered by another separate garment called 
adhivisa,39* The forests are the adhivüsa of mother earth licked by the 
fire-child.*®* The dr&pi**® is not a coat of mail as the authors of the Vedic 
Index say, for, it was worn by women as well, In Atharvaveda®*? Arsti 
is called hiranya-drapi and is likened to a courtesan for wearing it. 
Moreover, the use of vasinab*** would rather show that it was made of 
visas, Furtherinthe Atharvaveda**? the Sun wearing the three worlds 

a ee 


ass Ibid, VITI. 3. 24, as4 Ibid, X. 102, 2. 58 Thid, I. 26. 1. 
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551 X. 1B, 11. *!9 Rigveda, I. 95. 7. 

515 [bid, IIL 53. 2. 

"5 Rigveda L 140.9; X, 5,4, nes Thid, I. 140, 9. 

*** lbid, T. 116. 10; IV. 53. 2, IX. 100, 9. eet V. 7. 10, 


*** Compare dripim vasinah, Rigveda IX. 86,14, *#* XIII: 3, 1, 


is said to have made a drapi of them, so that drapi like a vest or waist-coat 
had three pieces—two side ones and one back. It was close-fitting*’® 
and gold-embroidered.*** The atka?7? was worn by men only and was a 
long? and fully covering?" * close-ftting*' ^ cloak, bright?7* and beauti- 
ful,” the stuff being bleached$7* cotton??? interwoven**^ or embroi- 
dered*#? with gold threads. Pesas®** is gold embroidered cloth,*** the 
designs being artistic and intricate35* and the inlay of gold heavy and 
brilliant.5* * 


The material for clothing was probably wood (ürn&). Pusan is described 
as Yiso-viya, weaving woolen cloth.5** Indra is “wearing wool Parushge 
for adornment"5?7 while the Maruts are said to “tarry on the Parushne, 
putting on robes of wool.”**8 In another hymn we learn of “weaving the 
raiment of the sheep."**? In this age the wool of Gandhüra,*?? of the 
Parushni country*®? and of Sind®®? was highly prized. 


зто Rigveda I. 166. 10 (Cyavãna's old age like a drāpi) ; probably drãpi=a tight vest 
suitable for running about (dra). 

зт Ibid, I. 25. 13 (hirapyayam) j Гу. 53. 2 (ріќардър). 

sra Ibid, L 95. 7 ; I. 122, 2 ; IV. 18. 5 ; VI. 29. 3; VIII. 41.7 ete. 

315 Ibid, II. 35. 14 (food carried in one’s own atka : ї.е., in the long skrit made into 
an apron. 

эта [bid, V. 74 5 (vavrim atkar, likened to Cyavana's old age.: 

515 Sarabhimatkam : Rigveda VI. 29. 8; X. 193. 7. 

$314 Like Sun: Rigveda VI. 29.3 ; X. 123, 7. 

»*! Sadréi: Rigveda I. 122, 2. 

эта Sakram : Rigveda I. 95. 7. 
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In the Rigveda there is no mention of cotton (kirpas) though silk- 
cotton tree was known. When, however, we bear in mind that already in 
the Caleholithie age the people of the Punjab and Sind knew the use of 
cotton and cotton-weaving the following remarks of Professor Muir gain 
added strength : “It is difficult to conceive that cotton (which as we learn 
from Professor 5S. H. Balfour, is supposed to have been indigenous in India), 
though not mentioned in the hymns, should have been unknown when they 
were composed or not employed for weaving the light cloth which is 
necessary in so warm a climate.”?°3 Long ago Professor Ragozin also wrote 
in the same strain “The Aryan settlers of Northern India had already 
begun at an amazingly early period to excel in the manufactures of the 
delicate tissue which has ever been and is today doubtless incomparably 
great in perfection, one of their industrial glories—a fact which implies 
cultivation of cotton-plant or tree. 394 


Metal industry—The metal industry was also in a highly developed 
condition “but it is,* however, still uncertain” says Mr. Macdonell “what 
that metal which was called ayas was.” The evidence of some of the old 
texts is often misleading. Thus in the Satapatha Brahmana®®® ayas is 
any metal which is neither gold nor lead. In the Vajaseniya Samhita" 
ayas is separated from Loha and Syamam. From the Atharvaveda5?" and 
even the Rigveda*?5 the sense of iron for ауаз is certain. Professor 
Schrader in his Prehistoric Antiquities well points out that Sanskrit ayas 
= Latin oes = Goth ais = Zend ayarih, meaning pure dark copper and 
it is, therefore, quite probable that ayas of the Rigveda was neither iron nor 
bronze but the pure dark copper, a knowledge of which was common to all 
the Indo-European peoples. He further points out that “a series of names 
of copper gradually assumes the name of iron." Thus Sanskrit Loha 
originally meant copper but later it was used to denote iron??? 

293 Muir's Sanskrit Texte, V. p. 462. 

354 Hagozin—Vedic India, p. 306. 

3535 V, 1. 2, 14. gee XVIIL 13. 

æ X 3.17. 599 Y, 25, 
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In the Rigveda we have distinct references to the smelting of meta]g*0o 
and the business of the smith.4°! Vessels called mahzvira or gharm% made 
of ayas*°? and receptacles hammered or formed with a tool of ayas*®> are 
mentioned, We also read of chariots whose pillars or rather poles were 
made of ayas.°°* Knives made of ayas,*95 axes wrought of good meta], *9* 
arrows tipped with ayas*?? and the bits of the horse made of ayns*?* are 
also mentioned. Swords,*?? breast-platos #10 lances, 411 spears, *1? (nggerg *15 
rings or quoits,*'* hnatchets 415 axes *'* knives *!7 дуу]а 418 вісе, 419 
hooks, *?? nai]s *?! need]es£23 nnd razors*®5 are mentioned. 


According to Professor Schrader gold was known to the Indo-Iranians 
as is proved by the similarity between Sanskrit hiranya and zend zaranya ; 
and as a matter of fact we find innumerable referenees to gold and its 
use in the manufaeture of weapons and ornaments as well as in exchange. 
Golden helmets for the head,*?* golden swords, *?? golden fellies $35 cars 


too Rigveda IV. 2.17; V. 8.5; VL 3.4; VI. 12.3; IX, 7222; X. 81.3, 
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42е Ibid, L 64, 11. 
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with golden seats,**’ chariots decked with gold,*?* golden mail,*?? golden 
coloured mail *?? golden mantles,*5! spears and weapons bright with 
gleaming gold*?? and arrows decked with gold*33 are mentioned. 


Gold ornaments are frequently mentioned.*** Gold chains worn on the 
breast,**° gold on the priest's finger,*39 visors of gold for the head,*57 
gold trappings for horses,*3? golden ornaments for kine**? and golden goad 
for horses**® are mentioned. Besides golden ornaments we find many 
references to glittering ornaments.**' In the four Vedas, however, the 
word alamkara does not occur.¢** The words aramkrta and aramkrti, having 
the sense of ornament do occur. From the Rigveda we get the names of 
the following ornaments of this period :—(1) Aniiéa. Geldner takes it 
as an ornament, though Roth, Ludwig and Oldenburg take it as an adverb 
only. But as the Vedic commentators have taken it to be an ornament, 
we may accept it as such. (2) Opa$a.*** It was used for adorning the 
head. Roth thinks that it was a corruption of aba + pasa and hence 
meant hair-tape or hair net.*** (3) XKarna-Sovana.*** It means an 
ornament for the ears, hence earring. (4) Awéira.**® According to 
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Zimmer it means peacock and therefore may well have been an arch-like 
ornament.**7 (5) Krsan (6) Kréanin (7) Khadi, According to Roth it 
was of three kinds: (a) an ornament for the legs like anklets*** (b) an 
ornament for the arms like modern armlets or for the wrists like modern 
bangles**? and (c) ring for the fingers. 459 (8) Nisko. It was a necklace 
consisting of nigkas, a kind of coins, as the word niskagriva*?! would show. 
(9) Nyochawi, (10) Pundari£a (11) Puskara (12) Pravüsano (13) Varhana 
(14) Vusana) (15) Mani.**? It was a jewel worn on the neck, as the word 
manigriva*®® would prove, by means of a thread.454 According to the 
commentator Durgicirya*®® mani = aditya-mani, Sitiryakinta-mani. (16) 
Ratna (17) Rukma.*59 It was an ornament worn on the breast,*57 as the 
epithet rukma-vaksas*®* would prove. It appears to have been worn by 
the males as well, for, the Maruts or Wind-gods are described as decorated 
with it.*5° (18) Ruémi (19) La/mi It was a tiara worn on the forehead 
like a frontlet. (20) Varimat (21) Pyaiijana. (22) Visana (23) Satapatra 
(24) Sivana. (25) Sunis&a. (26) Stiéa (27) Hiranyayi (38) Hiranya$sipra 
(29) Hirimat. 


Carpentry— The worker in wood constructed carts,#®° chariots*®! for 
war and race, ferry-boats*®? and ships,*9?3 Chariots were usually made of 
the wood of the Sinsipà tree ;*5* the wheels of the chariots were made of 
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the wood of the Semal tree*** and of the Sinsipa tree ;#¢* and the pin of 
the axle of chariots was made of the wood of the Khadira tree.**’ The 
fashioning of chariots was a frequent source of metaphor, the poet compar- 
ing his own skill of composing hymns to that of the wheel-wright.*** The 
carpenter's work (taksana) is also referred to in many passages.**? One 
passage*?? even describes "the earpenter who usually bends over his work 
till his back aches.” Sacrificial vessels were made usually of Palisa 
wood.*7! Wooden buckets *?? wooden vessels,*?5 large wooden sacrificial 
ladle,*7* small wooden ladle, specially for Soma libation,*75 wooden 
ladle,*7* wooden posts with carved images of girls on them*?? and wooden 
bedsteads are mentioned. Of the last there were three varieties : (1) the 
faipa*** (2) the prostha*?? and (3) vaAya.**? Talpa was apparently the 
nuptial bedstead as the special use of the word tzlpa**! in the sense of 
legitimate son, being born on the nuptial bed**? and its being made of 
sacred udambara wood would indicate, Prostha as the epithet prosthagaya 
would show was a furniture to recline on; while vahya was a couch as 
proved by the simile in the Atharvaveda*?? like a tired bride ascending the 
vahya. 
Pottery— The potter's art was also known, We read of Indra smashing 
the enemies like earthen yessels.4*¢ We also read of girls bearing water in 
their jars-**5 evidently made of pottery. 
*** Ibid, I 61.4; I. 941; I. 130,6 ; III. 39.1; V. 2. 11 ; У, 99, 15, 
«жав Ibid, IV. 35. 6; IV. 36.5; VL 32.1. 
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nor à thief baot a tab or wooden vessel. The common name for a wooden vessel 
was dropa, Rigveda, VI, 2.8; ҮІ, 27. 2; VL 42. 10; IX. 65. 6; IX. 92. 6; 
IX. 93 1.) 
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Leather work—The tanner (carmamna)**® and the leather-worker are 
also mentioned.**’ We read of leather-receptacles for storing wine,*®® 
meat,**? curds*?? and water,*?! leather-straps for chariots*?? ete. 


Manufacture of liquor—The principal liquors manufactured were the 
Soma and the Sura. The juice was extracted from the Soma plant by being 
pounded with stones,*?* held in the hands.*°4 Then the juice was squeezed 
out with the fingers,*°*® and strained through a sieve made of wool*®® or 
of mufja grass.**7 Thus strained, the juice was blended with milk or 
curds.*°* Another intoxicating liquor manufactured was the Surt. 
According to the Taittiriya Brahmana “it was, as opposed to Soma, essenti- 
ally a drink of ordinary life."*?9 Pznta was the name of another drink in 
this age.*°° As it was offered to the gods, commentators identified it with 
Soma. But it may well have been a drink of a different kind. 


House-building—Though we have no extant remains of any building 
of this period, the great variety of words denoting a house to be found in 
the Rigveda shows that the people were long settled with a tradition of 
house-building. Agni raising his smoke to heaven has been compared to 
the builder of a house, rearing up a structure.*°? Measurement in connec- 
tion with the building of a house or chamber is also referred $9,503 
Gaya"? isa common word for the house, inclusive of the inmates and 
their belongings ; so are dama,'?^* meaning house or home, implying an 
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idea of control*?5 and diaman,*°® implying dwelling and signifying on 
the one hand the inmates of the house597 and on the other law 598 — 
showing the connection in the Vedic mind between the house and all 
conceptions of law and order. Similarly, Sarma5°® is g house and 
pastya(f)**° and pastya(n)5*! occuring singly or in the compounds 
pastyüvant*!? pastyavant5!5 and pastya-sad5!* are other terms denoting a 
house. Dur,?!5 the earlier and commoner word for door5!9 has an implied 
sense of the whole house,*!? and dur-ya (door-posts),!9 quryona,1? all 
signify the house itself. Sthanu'?? and sthüni?*! are early names for 
pillars while smaller timber-posts were svaru,5?3 Yüpa**? and drupad.534 
This great variety of names for posts and pillars shows that they were a 
marked feature of a partieular type of house-buildins. "We have also 
references to the use of metals in the construction of houses such as 
ayahsthüna (pillar made of ayas).525 In the Rigveda a sage named Saptagu 
prayed to Indra for “a spacious home unmatched among the people,535 
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The word grha oceurs in many passages of the Rigveda, 537 | 
to some it denotes the house of the Vedic Aryan; but as it is used of a 
special type of Smasina, it may well have been a mansoleum erected over 
or beside the grave as described in the Satapatha Brahmana.5?5 

The hormya*?* denoted the Vedic house including stables ete*?9 and 
was adorned with pillars which supported the roof.53! Mitra and 
Varuna had a palace with one thousand pillars.5?3 The sage Bharadyaja 
prayed to Indra for a house which should be tri-dhztu and tri-varütha, 555 
According to some scholars the house prayed for was to be made of wood, 
brick and stone and hence called tri-dhitu. Sayana explains tridhatu by 
the word tri-bhümika, that is, three-storied or possessing three court-yands 
or separate apartments. The first that was in the front was probably 
constructed with stone to make it strong enough to stand the attacks of 
enemies or robbers and the second and third were made of mud and timber. 
The word tri-varütha occurs again in another verse?5* where it probably 
means a house possessing three appartments. We also find references to 
ladies’ apartments®** halls of sacrifice with doors,539 cow-pens®3? and 
stables for horses.53* 
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Building activities must also have developed in these times through the 
needs of social and corporate life as in the case of the gosthi (clubs), the 
vidatha (royal audience-hall), the sa/Aa and the like.°* 


We have no direct allusion to the arts of painting and sculpture in the 
hymns of the Rigveda. According to Max Muller “the religion of the 
Veda knows of no idols"^*? though Dr. Ballensen**' finds in the hymns 
clear references to the images of gods. Thus we read : “who for ten milch 
kine purchaseth from me this Indra who is mine? When he hath slain 
the Vrtras let the buyer give him back to me."5*? Now what is signified 
by the purchase of Indra for ten milch kine ? Was there any painted 
figure of Indra or carved out image of Indra on wood or stone that used 
to be temporarily parted with for a consideration and returned after 
worship? Or, is it merely a metaphorical way, as Griffith points out, of 
saying that the poet-priest who had obtained the favour of Indra for his 
patron by sacrilice demanded a fee of ten milch kine ? We further read : 
“O Caster of Stone, I would not sell thee for a mighty price, not for a 
thousand, Thunderer! nor ten thousand, nor a hundred, Lord of countless 
wealth."5*3 The word used here for price is sulka. ‘ihe reference must, 
therefore, have been to an image of Indra, ‘The authors of the Vedic Index 
observe “Ten cows are regarded as a possible price for an (image of) Indra 
to be used as a fetish (Rigveda IV, 24.10); elsewhere (VIII. 1. 5) not 
hundred, nor a thousand nor a myriad are considered as an adequate price 
($ulka) for the purchase of Indra" In this connection it is worthy of note 
that the description of gods in the Rigveda is mainly anthropomorphical 
and it is just possible that artists sometimes painted their figures in colour 
or carved out images on wood or stone to represent their functions. Аз а 
matter of fact, carved images on wooden posts are mentioned in a verse 
which reads: “Like two slight images of girls, unrobed upon a new- 
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Ј 
wrought post, so shine thy Bay Steeds in their course"*** (aste system in 
relation to mobility of labour— The question now presents itself as to the 
extent to which in the period of the Kigveda the caste system had been 
developed and stood as a barrier against the mobility of labour. The 
orthodox Hindu holds that the caste system is of divine appointment and 
that it had existed for all time. But the sacred books themselves when 
they are studied historically, supply evidence both of its origin and of its 
growth. We are told in the Santi Parva of the Mahzbhzrata that “at first 
there was no caste.” The distinction between the colour (varna) of the 
Aryan conquerors and that of the coloured aboriginal tribes first formed 
the basis of caste.*** The question is thus narrowed down to the considera- 
tion of the arguments for and against the view that among the Aryans 
themselves caste divisions were appearing. Messrs. Muir,°** Zimmer,*41 
and Weber*** have denied the existence of caste in any form in this period. 
Professor Max Muller says "If then with all the documents before us, 
we ask the question, does caste as we find in Manu and at the present day 
form part of the most ancient religious teaching of the Vedas? we can 
answer with a decided ‘no’.”**® Weber in his History of Sanskrit Literature 
‘also hold the same view and says “there are no castes as yet, the people 
are still one united whole, and bear but one name that of Vigas.”*°° But 
Messrs. Geldner®5! and Oldenburg*** hold the opposite view. It has been! 
argued that the warriors of the community were the agricultural and 
industrial classes and the priesthood was not yet hereditary. Any person 
who distinguished himself for his genius or virtue or who for some reason 
was deemed specially receptive of divine inspiration could bea priest. 
Every Vedic householder was a priest unto himself so far at least as the) 
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performance of ordinary daily religious duties was concerned viz., the : 
lighting up of the sacred Household Fire and the pouring of libations of 
habis into it thrice a day. It was only on special occasions when any 
Sattra or big religious sacrifice had to be performed that the services of 
experts were requisitioned and paid for. These experts, did not, however, 
form a separate caste by themselves in the sense in which we understand 
it today, with its exclusiveness and strict elaborate rules as regards eating, | 
drinking and association by marriage etc. For, “the word Bra&hmana, the | 
regular name for a ‘man of the first caste’” says Professor Maedonell *is - 
still rare in the Rigveda, occurring only eight times, while Brahman, 
which simply means sage or officiating priest is found forty-six times’ 
Indeed the growth of the caste system was the result of the complication 
of life due to the further penetration of the Aryans from the Punjab into | 
the East, To resist the sudden incursion or to crush the attempts at 
rebellion of the aborigines, the petty tribal princes formed the nucleus of a 
standing armed force while the industrial and agricultural population 
relying on the protection of the warrior class abandoned the use of arms. . 
Together with the growth in the size of kingdoms and the increasing 
complexity of civilisation, the simple ritual of an earlier period when the 
king himself can sacrifice for his people, grew to an extent which rendered. 
this impracticable, while at the same time, the idea grew up that upon the 
faithful and exact performance of the rites depended the result of battle.. 
The result was the growth of a priesthood, a warrior class and of a third 
the artisan and the cultivator sharply distinguished from one another and 
strictly hereditary. But the later origin of this development is proved һу, 
the fact that it took place not in the Punjab, the home of the Rigveda but 
in the Middle country whose geographical isolation favoured the evolution | 
of this peculiar social system. A student of the Rigveda without knowledge 
of historical facts might reasonably presume that the Indus basin where 
the Aryans first settled in India would be the Holy land of Hinduism. 
The poets never tire of singing praises of the mighty Indus and its 
tributaries.°** The combined testimony of the jatakas and the Greek 
JE ILLIC c odit o > ات ہک‎ сера а РАБИ 
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authors proves that in the fourth century B. C. Taxila in the N. W. Punjab 
was still a centre of Vedic learning. But the strange fact is that orthodox 
Hindus regard the whole Punjab between the Indus and the Satlej as 
impure land unfit for the residence of strict votaries of Dharma, The 
reason apparently is that the N. W. territories continued to be overrun by 
successive swarms of foreigners from central Asia who disregarded the 
Brahmins with the result that the original inhabitants of the Punjab 
intermixed with these barbarian conquerors, imbibed their outlandish 
practices and did not follow the strict caste system. 


While there is much truth in this view, it must be admitted that it 
exaggerated the freedom of the Rigveda from caste. For the term 
Brihmana ‘son of a Brahmi’ which occurs no less than eight times in the 
Rigveda seems to show that the priesthood was normally hereditary. We 
are told that there is a case of a king exercising the functions of a domestic 
priest and sacrificing himself for his people but the alleged case, that of 
Devapi rests only on the assertion of a commentator of a hymn*** in 
which Devapi appears that he was originally a king. Even, however, if 
this was the case, it must be remembered that even after the complete 
establishment of the caste system it was still the privilege of kings to 
exercise some priestly functions such as that of the study of the nature of 
the Absolute, a practice ascribed to them in the Upanisads. The arguments 
regarding the warrior class rest on a misunderstanding. Even in the latest 
Vedic epoch, we have no ground to suppose that there was a special class 
which reserved its energies for war alone and that the industrial population 
and the agriculturists allowed the fate of their tribe to be dec‘ded by 
contests between warrior-bands but the Rigveda certainly knows of a 
ruling class, and the Vedic Kingship was normally hereditary, so that we 
may well believe that even then there existed, though perhaps in embryo, 
a class of nobles who are aptly named in the term of the Purusasukta 
hymn,°*® Rajanyas, as being ‘men of kingly family’. 

But this Purusasukta hymn though commonly supposed to be “the only 
passage in the Rigveda which enumerates the four castes” has nothing to 

*8® Rigveda, X. 98. 

!5* Rigrede, X. 90. 





do with caste. The hymn has for its subject a cosmogony, a theory of 
creation. It tells of the creation of all things from the sacrifice of a 
fabuluous monster-man or Puruga, his severed limbs giving birth to the 
world. As pointed out by Mr. Andrew Lang?^? the same primitive mode 
of accounting for creation is found in the Norse legend, where the earth, 
the seas, water, mountains, clouds and firmament are formed by dividing up 
the body of Giant Ymir. So also in the Chaldcen story, a monster-woman 
is divided in twain by Bel to form the heavens and earth, The same story 
runs through the myths of the Iroquois in North America as well as 
through those of Egypt and Greece. The Vedic story which runs close to 
those of other folk differs from them according to some scholars in this 
that it goes on to add that from Purusa also sprang the four classes of 
people. But Mr. V. A. Smith rightly observes “Both the Brahmin and 
fire come from Purusa’s mouth, just as the servile man or Sidra and earth 
both proceed from his feet. No suggestion of the existence of caste-groups is 
made, Mankind is simply and roughly classified under four heads according 
to occupation, the more honourable profession being naturally assigned to 
the more honourable symbolical origin. It is absurd to treat the symbolical 
language of the poem asa narrative of supposed facts."°°* “This is an 
attempt” says. Mr. R. W. Frazer, “to force an antiquity for a social 
system by connecting it with an undeniably ancient legend.”**° 


Thus though there were kings and sacrificial priests though there were 
warriors and the great body of the people, cultivators, artisans and dealers 
in merchandise, the people were not tied down to the rigidity of a caste 
system whence hereditary occupation was alloted to the members. 
Viswimitra who belonged to the rajanya class acted as a priest."*" Poet- 
priests, on the other hand, prayed to the gods for the birth of sons who 
would be able to defeat their enemies in battles.59! Indeed the poet-priest 
Mudgala did not hesitate to take up arms against robbers who had stolen 
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his cows and his valiant wife drove the car for him and eame to his rescue 
when the situation had become somewhat embarassing for him.5*? 
The Rigveda also refers to Südra kings. One poet-priest +élls us 
tthat his father was a physician while his mother ground grain 
between mill-stones.*** The descendants of the poet-priest Bhrgu were 
experts in fashioning chariots.*°* Gamblers are advised without any 
reference to their class to take to agriculture and pastoral pursuits,*** 
proving thereby that in the economy of this period there was much 
mobility of labour. The existence of this freedom of movement from one 
occupation to another led to the dignity of labour. As Tvastr was the god 
who forged to the thunderbolt for Indra, no odium was attached to the 
work of the smith who manufactured weapons for men. ‘The worker in 
wood had clearly the place of honour and we find the priets themselves 
preparing sacrificial posts and altars. 


Labour and Occupations—We have just seen that the Rigveda shows 
germs of a social division arising out of the adoption of different occupa- 
tions by different sections of the community. The following verse describes 
some of the professions very beautifully :— 


“Men's tastes and trades are multifarious, 

And so their ends and aims are various. 

The smith seeks something cracked to mend, 

The leech would fain have sick to tend. 

The priest desires a devotee, 

From whom he may extract his fee. 

Each craftsman makes and vends his ware, 

And hopes the rich man's gold to share," 556 
Besides the priestly and ruling classes we find the following functional 
groups :—(1) Kinz5a,**" the ploughman (2) Dhymyakrt,55* the husker and 
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winnower of corn (8) Gopz,5¢® herdsman (4) Vzya,*?° the weaver of 
sundry piece goods corresponding to the modern Jolé in Bengal producing 
napkins, covers etc. (5) Vaso-vdya,57! the weaver of the standard 
visas or wearing cloth corresponding to the modern tzüti in Bengal 
(8) Dhmitr,5'? one who smelts (dhmz) the (metal) ore (with bellows of 
bird's feathers57*) (7) Karméra,*?* the smith (8) Taksan*?* or tvastr*7* 
the carpenter (9) Rathaküra who made carts”? and chariots (10) 
Carmamna*’*® the tanner and leather—worker (11) potter who made 
earthen vessels of all sorts??? (12) vapta**° the barber who is clearly 
mentioned as shaving beards (13) Bhisak,**? the physician who treated 
patients for a fee. A poet-priest says “I will give to thee, O physician, a 
horse, a cow, a garment, yea, even myself."5*? The healing properties of 
herbs and plants were known to them from which they prepared medicines 
as is apparent from a hymn**? devoted wholly to the praise of medicinal 
plants and the physicians who deal with them. The physicians restored the 
aged and decrepit Cyavana to youth and rendered him desirable to his wife 
and made him the husband of maidens.5*4 Rijrisva had his eyesight 
restored,°®* while Parzvrj was cured of blindness and hameness.5*9 Ghosa 
was cured of her skin-disease**" while Vispala whose-leg was cutt off in a 
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battle was given an iron one instead. (14) "Vanij*** a merchant (15) 
Міфа, а dancing girl. It has been contended that the word nrtu does not 
imply dancing girls as a professional class in the community; it might be 
that the unmarried girls or the ladies of the harem danced on special 
occasions as the Roman matrons danced and sang publicly on Floralia or 
Feast of Fool days and the females of the aristocratic families in Java and 
Vali still do. But the passage in question reads : . 
“Nrturivipornute baksa usreva vajraham"' 5*9 


“Like a dancing girl she bares her bosom as a cow yields her udder (at the 
time of milching)"—such shameless dancing with bare breasts for attraction 
cannot be ascribed to decent and respectable women who always appeared 
before the public well—covered.'*° 


Mr. Baden Powell in his Indian Village Community assumes that the 
Aryans had their lands cultivated by the conquered aborigenes ; but the 
Rigveda unquestionably describes a society which is not dependent on such 
servile labour and in which cultivators, artisans and handicraftsmen are in 
no way regarded as inferior members of the community, We hear, no doubt, 
of slaves*?! and of gifts of slaves**? but we have no evidence to show that 
they were largely employed or that slavery became the basis of husbandry. 
The ordinary tasks of life appears to have been carried out by the freemen 
of the tribe. 


Domestic Labour—"Jayedastam"*9?3 (the wife is the home) exclaimed 
Viswimitra in his ecstatic vision of the true source of domestic felicity. 
Hence many of the household duties were entrusted to the ladies of the house. 
Philological evidence shows that it was the mātā (mother) who distributed 
the food, while the duhiti (daughter) used to milch the cow, We find 
women weaving,*?* drawing water from wells in Кашына” and preparing 
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the Soma drink.**® We find them churning milk and curds and preparing 
butter out of them.*?' Husking, winnowing and many other similar duties 
were entrusted to women*?* though. in the age of the Atharvaveda5?? 
slave-girls were employed for the purpose in the comparatively well-to-do 
families, Tho tending of cattle while at home was part of the house-wife's 
duties as would appear from the marriaze-hymn of the Rigveda?99 where 
she is asked to be gentle to the cattle and to bring blessing to her husband's 
bipeds and quadrupeds. 


Domestic and Foreign Trade—We have seen that Rigvedic society 
was sufficiently settled to admit of a prosperous agriculture and of a 
remarkable development in arts and crafts. “The Sindhu was rich in 
horses, rich in chariots, rich in clothes, rich in gold ornaments, well-made, 
rich in food, rich in wool, ever fresh, abounding in Silami plants (said to be 
used in cordage) and the auspicious river wears honey-growing flowers’’®°! 
The trade in the products of agriculture and industry was carried on by 
the Vanij or Vanij denoting a merchant. In the Rigveda we find the use 
of the verb kri, to purchase*?? and of éulka, price.®°3 We have also a . 
passage^?* which suggests if not a contract for sale, at least haggling over 
prices: “A man has realised a small price for an article of great value, 
and again coming (to the buyer he says) this has not been sold; I require 
the full price ; but he does not recover a small price by a large (equivalent): 
whether helpless or clever, they adhere to their bargain" According to 
this translation made by Wilson contracts seemed to have been made at the 
time of sale and purchase and the terms agreed upon could not be altered 
afterwards, Griffith translates the passaze thus : 

"He bid a small price for a thing of value ; I 
was content, returning still purchased. 
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He heightened not his insufficient offer, Simple 
and clever both milk out the udder” 


and remarks “both the simple or needy buyer and the shrewd seller make 
as much ss they can out of the bargain."595 Thus prices seemed to have 
been settled finally only after much higgling and haggling. ; 


For the conduct of this trade there were the roads and travellers’ rest- 
houses even in this age. The recent excavations in Sind and the Punjab 
prove the existence of S. W. ports in the pre-Aryan India of the third 
millenium B. C. and the cross-country roads feeding them may have been 
much older than the Aryan settlement. We have already referred to the 
prayers in the Rigveda for protection on a journey offered to Pusan who 
was the deity presiding over roads and paths,*°* Agni and the sages like 
the Roman pontifices are called pathi-krt, the path-makers,®°? Travelling 
seems to have been quite common even in those early times for we read 
“Two with one Dame ride on with winged steeds and journey forth like 
travellers on their way."*9* We also read of prapathas, rest-houses for 
travellers*^? and the epithet prapathin®!° given toa Yadava prince shows 
that princes of those times constructed rest-houses for the benefit of the 
travellers. The word setu occurs in the Rigveda®* but its precise sense 
does not come out clearly. It has been held that a causeway of an ordinary 
type, merely a raised bank for crossing inundated land is meant, and that its 
use is probably metaphorical ; but a metaphorical use of a term ean hardly 
come into existence unless there has been previous simple use of it. 


The articles of trade were carried from one part of the country to the 
other in waggons drawn by bullocks*!? and horses,*!3 and probably also by 
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buffaloes*!4 and asses.*!* Camels5!* and dogs*'!? were also used as bemsta 
of burden. A poet-priest prays for the gift of one hundred asses*!* which 
were required not certainly to draw his chariots, for, he could not have 
possessed many, but simply to carry his burden. It may seem strange 
that the dog was used as a beast of burden, but the reference in the 
Rigveda is quite clear.6'" The caravans consisting of the merchants, their 
retainers and waggons and the above-mentioned beasts of burden moved on 
from place to place, selling the commodities they carried and purchasing 
such articles as would be wanted elsewhere. They were thus the fore- 
runners of the svirtha-vahas of the early Buddhist literature and the 
Jatakas. 

Scholars are, however, divided in their opinion as to whether this trade 
was carried on across the seas to foreign lands. Macdonell, Ragozin and 
Hopkins hold that the Aryans of this age were unacquainted with the sea. 
Mr. Keith observes “The Vedic Indian seems to have been very little of a 
navigator.”*?° Mr, Frazer remarks “It is doubtful if the early Aryans 
ever knew the ocean. The seas of water they mention may have referred 
to the wide-stretching  Indus."*?! Mr. Macdonell also identifies the 
western Samudra with the Indus, But then what about the Parva or 
Eastern Samudra which also is mentioned. Further, the Rigveda speaks 
of the four Samudras.*?* We shall now adduce evidences from the Rigveda 
which in Biihler’s opinion®** “prove the early existence of the complete 
navigation of the Indian Ocean and of trading voyages by Indians.” One 
hymn*** represents Varuna having a full knowledge of the ocean-routes 
along which vessels sail. Another hymn??? speaks of merchants who 
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frequent every part of the sea in pursuit of gain. Another hymn*** 


mentions merchants sending out ships to foreign countries under the 
influence of greed. Another hymn*?? refers {о a prayer to the sea by 
people desirous of wealth, before undertaking a voyage. 

Mr. Keith observes “The use of boats or probably dug-outs for crossing 
rivers was known but the simplicity of their construction is adequately 
shown by the fact that the paddle alone was used for their propulsion. 
There is no mention of rudder or anchor, mast or sails, a fact which 

incidentally negatives the theory that the Vedic Aryans took part in 
ocean-shipping."*?3 But we can point out that the Rigveda has no prohi- 
bition against sea-voyages; on the contrary it has distinct allusions to 
them, All the Vedic ships were not simple in their construction as there 
is a reference to a ship with one hundred oars.°*?® Some of them were 
furnished with “wings” i.«., sails.539 Moreover, the people sailed on the 
seas, not only for trade but also for pleasure trips and warlike purposes. 
They must have resorted to coastal voyages only, though there is mention 
of a naval expedition*?! sent by Tugra under his son Bhujyu “in the ocean 
which giveth no support or hold or station."53? There is also mention of 
islands situated in the midst of the sea*** Vasistha thus describes his 
pleasure trip in Rigveda VII. 88. 3 :-— 
“When Varuna and I embark together and urge 
our boat into the midst of ocean, 
We, when we ride o'er ridges of the***, 
waters, will swing within that swing and there be happy." 

Referring to these passages even Messrs. Macdonell and Keith®*® observe 
“Tt is not easy to refuse to recognise here the existence of longer vessels 
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with many oars and for sea-voyages.” We further read “As merchants 
desirous of wealth surround the Sea, so do the priests surround Indra."53* 
Here the use of the theme by way of a simile seems to show that sea- 
voyages by merchants were not a rare occurrence but fairly well-known to 
the public at large. 

From the accounts of the earliest historiographers we learn that 
Navigation made its first efforts on the Mediterranean Sea and on the 
Perisan Gulf, These seas lay open the continents of Asia Europe and 
Africa and washing the shores of the most fertile and the most early 
civilised countries, seemed to have been destined by Nature to facilitate 
their communication with one another. We find accordingly that the first 
voyages of the Egyptians and the Phcenicians were made in the Mediterra- 
nean and Red Seas. Their trade was however, not long confined to the 
countries bordering on these seas, By acquiring early possession of the ports 
of the Arabian Sea, they extended the sphere of their commerce and are 
represented to have opened up communications by sea with India, Dr. 
Day remarks in his History Commerce “The beginnings of these sea- 
voyages are lost in the obscurity of the past. We know that they were 
highly developed by 1500 B. C., when Sidon was the leading city and that 
they did not cease to extend when the primacy of Phoenician cities passed 
to Tyre.” 

It is a well-known fact that the Phoenician trade had three branches 
viz, Arabian-Indian, Egyptian and the Assyrio-Babylonian. We are here 
chiefly concerned with the first. According to some scholars the Pani of 
the Rigveda is Latin Peni = Phenicians, a trading people. They were 
a clan of Asuras whose chiefs Vitra and Vala were defeated in a fight with 
the Devas and were ousted from the north. They, therefore, finally settled 
in the Levant, Their new colony Pani-desa, Latin Finidis = Phoenicia. 
The Pheenicians are described by the Classical writers of Europe as 
faithless, treacherous and deceitful—a description quite in unision with the 
Vedic account. Thus they are described in the Rigveda as “riteless and 
godless"537  "traffickers,"535* "extremely greedy like wolf,*? foolish, 
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faithless, rude speaking niggards without belief, sacrifice or worship.*4? 
These Phoenician traders would come to India by the Red Sea route and 
also by the caravan route from the shores of the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean coast of Syria. Several harbours of the Arabian Sea were 
seized by the Phoenicians from the Idumeans. But the distance of Tyre 
from these ports being very great they afterwards occupied the nearest 
Mediterranean port called Bhinocolura. Tither were taken overland all 
the articles to be reshipped to Tyre.9*' Dr. Royle*** says "Long before 
the Persians had made themselves masters of Babylon (531 B. C.) the 
Phonicians had established themselves for pearl-üshery and the Indian 
trade on the isles of Tylos and Aradus, the modern Bahrein islands in the 
Persian Gulf.” Tho 27th chapter of the Ezekiel gives a list of the articles 
of Pheenician commerce brought from various countries. Among these 
“ivory and ebody could only have been procured in Dedan from India, for 
there were no elephants in Arabia."5*? According to Classical writers 
India was throughout famous for ivory and ebony.^** 

The fortunes of the Phoenicians soon roused in the neighbouring Jews a 
spirit of emulation. Under David and Solomon they were great friends of the 
Phenicians under Hiram (980—917 B. C.) an4 this close friendship produced 
their combined commercial enterprise. This Jewish trade with India is proved 
by severalallusions in the Bible itself. Thus we are told that Solomon 
founded a sea-port at Ezion-Geber in 992 B. C.*** From Ezion-Geber the 
ships of Solomon sailed under the guidance of the mariners of Hiram for 
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breast-plate of the high-priest in the Mosaic period (1491 B. C.—1450 B. C.) 
may have come from the far East and India was famous for precious stones. 
In the days of Solomon (1015 B. C.) there could be supplied from India 
alone ivory, garments, armour, spices and peacocks. The evidence of 
Dravidian words®** in the Hebrew text of the Book of the Kings and 
Chronicles of the Old Tesia nent shows that Indians, specially those of the 
South carried on their commercial relations with the Hebrew people and 
the words concerned formed the chief articles of trade between them. 
Thus the Hebrew word for peacock in the Book of kings in Tuki and in 
Chronicles also is Tuki, while the old poetic Tamil Malayalam word for 
peacock is Tokei.°*® Again Hebrew ahalim or apaloth which means fragrant 
wood and is otherwise known as aloes in the Proverbs*5? is derived from 
the Tamil Malayalam form of the word aghil. Similarly, almug 2 Tamil 
Valgu.**! From these evidences we find that Rev. T. Foulkes is right when 
he says “The fact is now scarcely to be doubted that the rich oriental 
merchandise of the days of king Hiram and king Solomon had its starting 
place in the sea ports of the Deccan."*5? Dr. Caldwell has come to the 
same conclusion and says "It seems probable that Aryan merchants from 
the mouth of the Indus must have accompanied the Pheonieians and 
Solomon’s servants in their voyages down the Malabar coast towards Ophir 
(wherever Ophir may have been) or at least have taken part in the 
irade."555 The Jewish trade with India lasted a little over a century, for, 
when the fleet of Jehoshaphat, fifth in descent from Solomon which had 
started on a voyage to Tarshis, was destroyed, the Jewish commercial spirit 
cooled down. 

We have seen how commerce between Egypt and India began from a 
very remote antiquity. “The labours of Von Bob] :n,*** confirming those 
of Heeren and in their turn confirmed by those of ' assen*** have estab- 
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lished the existence of a maritime commerce between India and Arabia 
from the very earliest period of humanity."55* Professor Max Duncker**? 
says "Trade existed between the Indians and the Sabens on the coast of 
South Arabia before the tenth century B. C." The bas-reliefs of the 
temple of Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes in Egypt which represents the conquest 
of the land of Pun under Hatasu contain a picture in wnich is described 
the booty which the Pharoah is carrying to Egypt. And in this booty, 
according to Leormant, "appear a great many Indian animals and products 
not indigenous to Yemen — elephant's teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal- 
wood and monkeys.'6** 


But the question of the navigation of the Persian Gulf is still shrouded 
in mystery as well as that of the Alpha and Omega of all early communi- 
cations between India and the land of Sumer and Akkad. It is inconceiv- 
able that the earliest civilisation of Chaldce had not engaged in navigation 
on the “sea of the East." Though no direct evidences regarding this is 
fortheoming, still we may point out that the great prosperity of Elam 
and its sturdy resistance first to Chaldee and then to Assyria may be partly 
explained by the wealth she acquired in trade with the countries on its 
eastern frontier ; for, we know that she had a fleet manned with Phoenician 
crew at the mouth of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 


Dr. Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on the origin and growth of 
religion among the Babylonians have proved the existence of commerce 
between India and Babylon as early as 3000 B.C. Rassam has discovered 
Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchadnezzer and Indian teak in the 
temple of the moon-god at Ur refounded by Nebonidus and he is supported 
by Hewitt who says that this wood must have been sent by sea from some 
port on the Malabar coast, for, it is only there that teak grew near enough 
to the sea, to be exported with profit in those early days®®® Dr. Sayce 
points to the use of the word Sindhu for muslin in an old Babylonian list 
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of clothes as the clearest proof “that there was trade between tlie Baby- 
lonians and the people who spoke an Aryan dialect and lived in the country 
watered by the Indus.” And if in the Persian time in the fuller light of 
history the Aramie script wandered to India, such an event may equally 
have happened in an earlier millenia, The earliest Indian weights and 
measures®®° may be traced to Babylonian origin. Further, the division of 
the sky into twenty-four Naksatras and the naming of seven days in the 
week after the Sun, Moon and five other planets may be traced to Baby- 
lonian origin, Би ав these are mentioned in later astronomical works, 
they are thought to be borrowed directly from Alexandria.**! Mr. 8. Krisna 
Swami Iyenger, however, supports the Babylonian origin,55? The discovery 
of the records of the settlement of some branches of the Aryan race in 
Syria and Sumer worshipping some of the oldest gods of the Vedic 
pantheon,553 the recurrence of the Babylonian legend of the Flood among 
the Indians — all point to the existence of an intercourse between India and 
the land of Sumer and Akkad.*** 


This foreign trade could be carried along the three routes suggested by 
M. D. Anville. The first climbs up the precipitous and zigzag passes of 
the Zagros range which the Greeks called the Ladders into the treeless 
regions of Persia. The second traverses the mountains of Armenia to the 
Caspian Sea and Oxus and descends into Indus by the passes of the 
Hindukush. Lastly, there is the sea. Of these, the overland routes were 
not impracticable ; in fact, the desert steppes of Asia formed the merchan- 
tile ocean of the ancients — the companies of camels their fleet. But the 
commerce was from hand to hand, from tribe to tribe, fitful and uncertain 
and never possessed any importance. Similarly, the normal trade-route from 
the Persian Gulf to India could never have been along the inhospitable 
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lished the existence of a maritime commerce between India and Arabia 
from the very earliest period of humanity.”*** Professor Max Duncker**? 
says "Trade existed between the Indians and the Saboens on the coast of 
South Arabia before the tenth century B. C." The bas-reliefs of the 
temple of Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes in Egypt which represents the conquest 
of the land of Pun under Hatasu contain a picture in wnich is described 
the booty which the Pharoah is carrying to Egypt. And in this booty, 
according to Leormant, “appear a great many Indian animals and products 
not indigenous to Yemen — elephant’s teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal- 
wood and monkeys.”®*® 


But the question of the navigation of the Persian Gulf is still shrouded 
in mystery as well as that of the Alpha and Omega of all early communi- 
cations between India and the land of Sumer and Akkad, It is inconceiv- 
able that the earliest civilisation of Chaldce had not engaged in navigation 
on the “sea of the East.” Though no direct evidences regarding this is 
forthcoming, still we may point out that the great prosperity of Elam 
and its sturdy resistance first to Chalde and then to Assyria may be partly 
explained by the wealth she acquired in trade with the countries on its 
eastern frontier ; for, we know that she had a fleet manned with Phonician 
crew at the mouth of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 


Dr, Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on the origin and growth of 
religion among the Babylonians have proved the existence of commerce 
between India and Babylon as early as 3000 B. C.  Rassam has discovered 
Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchadnezzer and Indian teak in the 
temple of the moon-god at Ur refounded by Nebonidus and he is supported 
by Hewitt who says that this wood must have been sent by sea from some 
port on the Malabar ccast, for, it is only there that teak grew near enough 
to the sea, to be exported with profit in those early days$*? Dr. Sayce 
points to the use of the word Sindhu for muslin in an old Babylonian list 
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of clothes as the clearest proof “that there was’ trade between tlie Baby- 
lonians and the people who spoke an Aryan dialect and lived in the country 
watered by the Indus.” And if in the Persian time in the fuller light of 
history the Aramic script wandered to India, such an event may equally 
have happened in an earlier millenia, The earliest Indian weights and 
measures®®° may be traced to Babylonian origin. Further, the division of 
the sky into twenty-four Naksatras and the naming of seven days in the 
week after the Sun, Moon and five other planets may be traced to Baby- 
lonian origin. But as these are mentioned in later astronomical works, 
they are thought to be borrowed directly from Alexandria.59! Mr. 8. Krisna 
Swami Iyenger, however, supports the Babylonian origin.®®? The discovery 
of the records of the settlement of some branches of the Aryan race in 
Syria and Sumer worshipping some of the oldest gods of the Vedic 
pantheon," the recurrence of the Babylonian legend of the Flood among 
the Indians — all point to the existence of an intercourse between India and 
the land of Sumer and Akkad.55* 


This foreign trade could be carried along the three routes suggested by 
M.D. Anville, The first climbs up the precipitous and zigzag passes of 
the Zagros range which the Greeks called the Ladders into the treeless 
regions of Persia. The second traverses the mountains of Armenia to the 
Caspian Sea and Oxus and descends into Indus by the passes of the 
Hindukush. Lastly, there is the sea. Of these, the overland routes were 
not impracticable ; in fact, the desert steppes of Asia formed the merchan- 
tile ocean of the ancients — the companies of camels their fleet. But the 
commerce was from hand to hand, from tribe to tribe, fitful and uncertain 
and never possessed any importance. Similarly, the normal trade-route from 
the Persian Gulf to India could never have been along the inhospitable 
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deserts of Gedrosia. Doubtless then more than one adventurous vessel 
reached India by hugging the shores. But the exploring expeditions 
despatched in later times by Darius (513 B. C.) from the mouth of the 
Indus under Skylax of Karayandra and two centuries later by Alexander 
the Great under Nearchos show the difficulties and dangers of this route, 
the time it occupied and the ignorance of the pilots. The author of the 
Periplus, it is true, says that small ships made formerly voyages to India, 
coasting along the shores until Hippalus first ventured to cross the Ocean 
by observing the monsoon.*** But we know from other sources that the 
monsoon was known from the earliest times to all who sailed along the 
Arabian and African coasts ; and direct sea-voyages were attempted only at 
the commencement of the monsoon.*** The route for the direct sea-trade 
ran down the Persian and Arabian coasts to Aden, up the Red Sea to Suez, 
and from Suez to Egypt on the one hand and Tyre and Sidon on the other. 


Balkh, Aden and Palmyra were the chief halting stations and emporia of 
this trade. 


Now was there any combination between merchants in this period ? 
The Vedic expression pani**’ has been differently interpreted by different 
scholars.*** The St. Petersburg Dictionary derives it from pan, to barter 
and explains it as merchant. Zimmer**® and Ludwig*’® also takes it in 
the sense of a merchant. Now the gods are asked to attack the panis who are 
referred to as being defeated with slaughter.*"! Ludwig thinks that these 
references to fights with Panis are to be explained by their having been 
non-Aryan traders who went in caravans as in Arabia and North Africa, 
prepared to fight, if need be, to protect their goods against attacks which 
the Aryans would naturally deem quite justified. If we accept this 


1*5 The Periplus of the Erythrean Ses ( Schoff's Eng. Trans. ) p. 45. 
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meaning, we presume a corporation of merchants strong enough to defy 
their opponents and carry on fight against them. 


Again in the Rigveda*?? the army of the Maruts is said to be divided 
into Ganas and Vritas, the two words always meaning guilds or corporate 
unions in later Sanskrit. Further, in connection with dice-play we hear of 
leaders of Ganas and Vrátas.*"* But our information about these corporate 
unions is so scanty that we know nothing about their nature, organisation 
and methods of work. 


Methods and media of Exchange— The great volume of trade would 
necessarily presuppose the existence of an excellent system of exchange. 
But the general view held was that “in the Vedic Age al] exchange was by 
barter.”"*7* But we have seen that by the time of the Rigveda the cow 
formed a standard or unit of value. Thus there is à hymn*'* where Indra, 
that is, his image is offered as a fetish for ten cows and another*'* where 
Indra is considered to be so valuable that not a hundred, a thousand or even 
a myriad of cows is thought to be a proper price. Besides cattle as a 
standard of exchange we find references to Niska, a word which in later 
Sanskrit means a gold coin. In one hymn®*’’ a poet-priest praises the 
munificence of his patron-king for giving him as reward for his priestly 
services a hundred steeds and a hundred niskas. Now what does the word 
niska mean here? No doubt we have passages in the Rigveda which 
certainly point to the use of niska as an ornament, Thus in one passage*"* 
we are told of sacrificers wearing niskas on their necks (niskagrivo) In 
another*"? the god Rüdra is described as wearing niskas. In another®*® 
goddess Usas is invoked to take away the evils of bad dreams from those 
who wear niskas. But in Rigveda I. 126.2 where the poet-priest mentions 
a gift of 100 niskas, the meaning necklace would hardly be appropriate ; 
for, a man cannot require a hundred necklaces to adorn himself. In regard 
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26 
to-this pássage the authors of the Vedic Index*** rightly observes “As 
early as the Rigveda traces are to be seen of niskas as a sort of currency. 
For a singer celebrates the receipt of a hundred niskas and a hundred 
éteeds. He“ cidd hardly require the niskas merely for personal 
adornment.” 

But. was the niska a coin? This may be solved, as has been pointed 
qut by Professor „Р. „В. Bhandarkar by reference to hymn No. 33 of the 
second Mandala of the Rigveda. Here the бой Кайта is described as 
wearing “niskam viówarüpam." Now what can viswarupa mean ? _ Does 
it signify Omniform ? Tf so, what is meant by saying that Rüdra's necklace 
was ómniform. Before we try to arrive at a natural and plausible meaning 
of the teri wé must consider how the word nişka could come to signify 
both a currency and a necklace. A little reflection tells us that this is 
possible only if we suppose that niska means not simply a currency but a 
coin, that niska denoted necklace because it consisted of niskas, the coins, 
In many parts of India people even to-day wear necklaces of gold mobars, 
In Mahiristra people even to-day get a goldsmith to cast gold coins in 
imitation of certain Byzantine originals which they call Putalyà which are 
afterwards strung into à necklace called Putalyx. This custom of making 
necklaces out of coins is not of modern origin but was also prevalent in 
Ancient India. Thus the Kalpasitra while describing the godess Sri whom 
TrisUa, the mother of Mahavira saw in her dream, speaks of the former 
as bearifig uratthadinzra-milya i^, a string of dintras (the Roman 
denarius) on her breast. Niska must, therefore, been taken in the sense 
of a coin and not merely a metallic currency. If this explanation is 
accepted, then ‘a good sénse of the term viswaripa is possible to fix upon. 
The rüpa in vi:swarüpa can at once be recognised to be a word technical to 
the old Indian Science of Numismatics and denoting the symbol or figure 
on a coin which for that reason is called ripa. Thus the necklace worn 
by Rüdra was composed of niska coins ; and just because these niska coins 
bore various rüpas ‘or figures on them, the necklace was naturally 
viswarüpa, The earliest of coins found in India are the punch-marked 
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coins and we know that no less than three hundred different devices or 
rüpas have been marked on them. 


Mani was the name of another metallic money. It occurs in the 
following verset? “O Indra, bring us jewels, cattle, horses and manzs of 
gold." The word mana is derived from the root man, to measure or man, to 
prize or value and therefore may well have been a metallic money of some 
fixed and recognised weight or value. This probably reached the valley of 
the Euphrates through the Phoenician traders where it became the 
Akkadian mina, 


Unstamped metallic money of another kind was also known in this 
period. In one hymn®** we find mention of a gift of dasa hiranya-pinda. 
As these hiranya-pindas have been specifically mentioned as ten, it appears 
that each hiranya-pinda conformed to a definite recognised weight or value. 
We need not be surprised at the existence of both stamped and unstamped 
money circulating in one and the same period. Even to this day the 
Dhibuas which are unstamped copper money circulate freely in the 
Nepalese Terai along with stamped coins of various denominations. 

The existence of a metallic medium of exchange in general acceptance 
may be proved by other evidences. Thus in one hymn*?* we read of a 
gift of 10,000 pieces ; another hymn**5 mentions the gift of 100 pieces; 
another hymn*5* refers to the gift of a hundred and a thousand pieces, 
These gifts of so many pieces do undoubtedly refer to some definite 
standard in general acceptance, since Without such a standard in general 
acceptance, we can hardly expect the mention of mere numbers without 
any further specification. Professor Wilson, therefore, in his ncte on 
Rigveda V. 27.2 rightly observes "It is not improbable, however, that 
pieces of money are intended ; for, if we may trust Arrian, the Hindus had 
coined money before Alexander.” 


The general economic condition of the classes and the masses—In a 
system of private ownership of land and capital economic inequalities are 
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bound to exist and Rigvedie society was no exception to this general rule. 
The tendency towards the accumulation of capital in a few hands was 
helped partly by the development of domestic and foreign trade and partly 
by the existence of freedom of disposal of property specially for satisfying 
debts to creditors as the evidence of Rigveda X. 34 shows. The Rigveda 
mentions the Mahakulas®*’ and the Maghavans*** who were distinguished 
for their wealth and liberality. The princes and kings who stood on a 
higher level than the Mahikulas and the Maghavans are represented as 
more wealthy and liberal. Thus Svanaya, son of Bhaiva gave Káksivin a 
hundred niskas, one thousand cows, ten chariots, with mares to draw them 
and sixty thousand cattle.**" The Rusamas gave away four thousand 
catile.5?9 Prastoka (otherwise known as Divodisa or Atithigva) gave away 
ten coffers, ten mettled horses, ten treasure-chests, ten garments, ten 
hiranyapindas, ten chariots with extra steed to each and one hundred 
cows.9?! Sudas, descendant of Pijavana gave away two hundred cows, two 
chariots with mares to draw them and four trained horses with pearl to 
deck them.®®? Asanga gave ten thousand pieces together with ten bright- 
hued oxen.5?* Asanga’s son Svanadratha gave away two brown steeds 
together with their cloths of gold.*** Vibhindu gave Medhyatithi forty- 
eight thousand pieces.**^ PikasthSman Kaurayin gave away a ruddy 
horse.**5 Prince Kurunga gave away one hundred steeds and sixty- 
thousand cows.°®? Kasu, son of Chedi gave away one hundred buffaloes 
and ten thousand eattle.¢°* Tirindira, son of Parsu, gave away one lac 
cows. The Yadavas gave to Pajra ten thousand cattle and steeds three 
times a hundred.?°° Trasadasya made a gift of fifty female slaves.7°? 
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King Chitra “like Parjanya with his rain hath spread himself with thousand, 
yea, myriad gifts.7°* Prithusravas, son of Kanita, gave away sixty thousand 
steeds, ten thousand cattle and two thousand camels’°* besides a chatiot 
wrought of gold.7°* Even Brbu, the Pani chief is described as the giver 
of a thousand liberal gifts.7°* The munificence of the rich patrons may be 
appreciated from the famous hymn on Daksinz which praises in glowing 
terms the givers of horses, cattle, clothes and gold." ?* 


Side by side with these richer classes we find peoples in debt which was 
contracted for various purposes, gambling being one of them.7°? The Panis 
' are described as “usurers who counted the days for calculating interest,”7°* 

Debtors like other male factors were sometimes bound by their creditors to 
posts??? presumably as a means of putting pressure on them to pay up the 
debt. Everything was exacted, even the dwelling houses were sold and 
the debtors became homeless and destitute.'!? Sometimes they were 
reduced to slavery and their relations renounced them.?!! The amount of 
interest payable is impossible to make out. In one passage’! an eighth 
(Sapha) and a sixteenth (Kala) are mentioned as paid, but it is quite 
uncertain whether interest or an instalment of the principal is meant. 
Some were born in debt and were under a moral and legal obligation to 
pay off the debt of their ancestors as the following passage?1? will prove : 
"Discharge, O Varuna, the debts (contracted) by my progenitors and those 
now (contracted) by me; and may I not, royal Varuna be dependent (on 
the debts contracted) by another. Many are the mornings that have, as 
it there, not dawned ; make us, Varuna, alive in them." Mr. Wilson 
observes “According to Siyana, this means that persons, involved in debt 
are so overcome with anxiety that they are not conscious of the dawn of 
the day ; to them the morning has not dawned ; they are dead to the light 
of day. The passage is deserving of notice, indicating an advanced as well 
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Economic pressure, howover, became severest, when crops failed ; and 
it is worthy of note that despite the care for irrigation, famines were not 
unknown. Sasarpari is said to have dispelled famine.’ ** Fervent prayers 
were offered to drive away famine from the country :— 


«Drive far from us poverty and famine, 
(О sacrificial post)"" '* 

«Receive from us the arrow, keep famine, 
O Adityas, far away" "® 

“Q) Much-invoked Indra, may we subdue all famine 
and evil want with store of grain and cattle." 1 !7 


Indeed we read of “the needy who come in begging for bread to'eat^1!* 
“of the begger who comes in want of food""'? and “of the friend and 
comrade who comes imploring food.’72° Hence great emphasis was laid 
on the virtues of hospitality’ ** and liberality,” ** and the niggardly misers 
were cried down."** Society expected the rich man to alleviate the distress 
of the needy as he himself may need the same assistance one day : 


“Let the rich satisfy the poor implorer, and 
bend his eye upon a longer journey. 
Riches come now to one, now to another, 
and like the wheels of cars are ever rolling." ** 
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CHAPTER V. 


Brahmana Period. 
(— 600 B. C.) 


Definitely later than that depicted in the Rigveda is the civilisation 
ртзззлізі by tha later Sa'nhitis, the Brihmanas, the Aranyakas and the 
Upanisuls. Tha story of tha Rimtyaia may have its origin in the later 
Brihinana periol!'?? and the epic was composed according to Professor 
Macdlonell'** before 500 B. C. In the period of the Rigveda, the centre of 
civilisation was tending to be localised in the land between the Saraswati and’ 
the D;salbati rivers; but in the Brilmana period, as the period under review 
may convinizotly be callel, the localisation of civilisation in the more 
eastern part of the country is achieved. In the Aitareya Brihmana a 
geographical passage ascribes the Midllo Country to the later Madhya-desa, 
the Kurus and Piachals with the Vasas and Usinaras, to the south the 


 Batvats a31 to the nort beyoal the Hi nalayas, the Uttara-Kurus and the 


Uttara-Madras, On the other hand, while the west recedes in importance, 


the regions, east of tie Kuru-Pinchal country come into prominence, 


specially Kosala, corresponliag roughly to modern, Oudh, and Videha, tle 
modern Tirhut or N, Bibar anl Magalha, the modera South Bihar. In 
the south we hear of noa-Aryan tribes like the Andhras, Pulindas, Pundras, 
Mautibas, Sabaras and the Naisadas. 


Towis—In keeping with this wider geographical outlook, the 
Brahmata period is marked by a greater knowledge of towns. The White 
Yajur Veda?*? refers to Kimpila which the commentator takes to be 
Kimpilya, the Panchila capital. In the Satapatha Brihmana we come 
across tle names of two cities, namely, Asandhivat,’?" probably the capital 
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of King Janmejaya and Parivakra,'*? the capital of the Pnchála Kings. 
The word nagara meaning a town frequently oceurs in Brahmana literature 
as also the epithet nagarin. The Taittiriya Brihmana describes Janagruteya 
as a nagarin. We also find epithets like Kausamveya, Kausalya and 
Vaidarva, derived from place-names which gradually grew into towns. 


Land-system—The land was divided as in the previous period, into 
vastu, arable land, pastures and forests. The vistu as before was in private 
ownership. In the Chándogya Upanisad??? houses are cited as instances of 
private wealth. The arable land was also in private ownership. In the Black 
Yajur Veda'?! we read "He should make an offering to Indra and Agni 
on eleven postherds who has a dispute about a field or with his neighbours." 
"It is" says from Prof. Keith “a clear evidence of separate ownership of 
land.”7°* In the Chindogya Upanisad’** we find fields along with houses 
cited as instances of private wealth. The pastures and the forests were 
enjoyed in common. Though this Right of Common or Estover was later 
on much circumscribed by the establishment of a highly centralised 
government, such as, under Chandragupta Maurya, the Brahmins or the 
learned nevertheless exercised the right of collecting fuel and other 
materials for religious purposes throughout ages. The Varana Jntaka,75¢ 
for example, tells us that five hundred pupils of a teacher of Taksasila set 
out for the forest to gather firewood for their teacher and busied themselves 
in gathering sticks. The Agni Purina’*® lays down that a Brahmin 
exercises everywhere the right of collecting grass, fuel and flowers. 
Yajiabalkya’?° is also of the view. It is well-known that the Aranyaka 
part of the Vedic literature was required to be read in the forests. 


With the evidences at our disposal, it is difficult to decide whether the 
land belonged to the head of the family or to the members of joint families 
in common. The story told in the Aitareya Brihmana of Viéwımitra 
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who outcasted and expelled his fifty sons as also of the sale of Sunabsepha 
by his father Ajigarta in lieu of one hundred cows prove the autocratic 
authority of the head of the family. It is, however, doubtful as to whether 
these are instances which give us the real state of affairs or were arbitrary 
exercises of authority. Indeed we have evidences to prove the joint 
ownership of property. Not only do we find repeated mention of Sajata 

‘and Samina, meaning clansmen or men of the same family but in one 
hymn"? we find prayers to the gods for unity of the family :— 


“Freedom from hate I bring to you, concord 
and unanimity. 

Love one another as the cow loveth the 
calf that she hath borne. 

One-minded with his mother let the son 
be loyal to his sire. 

Let the wife, calm and gentle, speak 
words sweet as honey to her lord. 

No brother hate his brother, no sister to 
sister be unkind. 

Unanimous, with out intent, speak ye 
your speech in friendliness. 


= * a * a е * 


Let what you drink, your share of food 
be common : together with one common bond I bid you. 
Serve Agni, gathered round him like spokes 
about the chariot nave. 
In the Black Yajur Veda!** we read "The fore-sacrifices are the father, the 
after-sacrifices the son in that having offered the fore-sacrifices he 
sprinkles the oblations, the father makes common property with the son.” 
Mr. Keith??? observes “The commentator takes this as referring to the fact 
that the son's earnings are his own, the father shares them with the family, 
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and this seems correct. Styana also notes that the son keeps his secretly 
Le, perhaps his ownership was precario, not of right; the parallel to 
Roman law is striking and justifics us in accepting the view of the 
commentator.” Elsewhere in the Black Yajur Veds’?*® we read “Manu 
divided his property among his sons. He deprived Nabhinedistha, who 
was a student, of any portion. He went to him, and said, ‘How hast thou 
deprived. me of a portion?’ He replied, ‘I have not deprived you of a 
portion ; the-Afigirases here are performing a Sattra; they cannot discern 
the world of heaven; declare this Brihmana to them; when they go to 
the world of heaven they will give thee their cattle.’ He told them it, 
and they when going to the world of heaven gave him their cattle, Rudra 
approached him as he went about with h's cattle in the place of sacrifice, 
and said ‘These are my cattle.’ He replied ‘They have given them to 
me. "They have not the power to do that’ replied he, ‘whatever is left 
on the place of sacrifice is mine,’ Then one should not resort to a place 
of sacrifice. He said ‘Give me a share in the sacrifice, and I will not have 
designs against your cattle.” He poured out for him the remnants of the 
mixed (Soma). Then indeed had Rudra no designs against his cattle," 74! 
This story which also occurs in the Aitareya Brilimaya’4? shows 
undoubtedly that even during the life-time of the father, sons were regarded 
as having a vested interest in property, from which they could not be 
excluded at will. In the mythology of the Brihmana period we find that 
the children of the Father God viz, gods and devils fight for the'r respective 
shares and “enter into their inheritance” by dividing it. In another 
mythology we find a man who has no son, dividing his property between 
his two wives. We find the gift of a field ; of whole villages; of all the 
king’s lands to a priest ; and when thus given, the land cannot be alienated. 
If the king should at another time, give all his land to another, that piece 
which he has formerly given to the first priest, is not included in the later 
donation. 
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Zi though the gift of lands specially to Brahmins who officiated in 
sacrilices’*? was quite common there was a decided feeling against land- 
transfer in the Satapatha Brīhmaņa."4+ From another passage of the same 
book?*? we learn that Kshatriya clansmen apportioned land given to them 
by a (Kshatriya) king with the mutual consent of all. Later on when we 
come to the Chindogya Upanisad'*9 we find that houses and fields were 
regarded as objects of private ownersh'p and easily transferable. i 


Tt is difficult to decide as to whether the king was regarded as the 
owner of the land in th’s period, We are told in the Aitareya Brahmana? 4? 
that a priest's function is to take gifts, while the Vai:ya's peculiar function, 
is to be devoured by the priest and nobleman. From this it is apparent: 
that the Vaisya cannot have any secure hold over his landed property. In 
one of the Upanisads it is sail that the vital breath commands the other 
breaths just as a Samrij commissions his officers saying, ‘Be thou over 
these villages or thosy villages.’ The statement of the Satapatha 
Brihmana,’** namely, tiat every one here is fit to be eaten up by the king 
except the Brahmin, is not of much signiiicance, since it only embodies in a 
nutshell the view that the royal contributions from the subjects which were 
at first probably fitful in their character, had by this time become a general 
burden devolving upon nearly all classes of people. Of greater importance 
is the passage of the Aitareya Brihmaya, referred to above, declaring the 
Vai.ya from the point of view of the ksatriya ‘to be tributary to another, 
to be lived on by another, to be oppressed at will.’ These striking phrases 
together with the epithet fre juently applied in the Brihmanas to the king, 
namely that he is the devourer of his people doubtless signify that the 
king’s claim of taxing his subjects was lim ted only by his sweet free will, 
but there is nothing in them to indicate the king's ownership of the soil 
as distinct from his political superiority.7*® Indeed it is clearly stated in 
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the Satapatha Brihmana?’® that to whomsoever the kshatriya with the 
approval of the people or clan (vis) grants settlement, that is properly 
given. This evidently refers to the public land of the folk and it 
seems to mean that while the king’s gift of such land with the consent 
of the people was in ‘accordance with the tribal or customary 
law, it was sometimes arbitrarily disposed of by the sole authority 
of the ruler. It is possible that originally in the Rigvedic period the king 
could deal with the public land only with the sanction of the tribal 
assembly, but afterwards during the times of the later Samhitás and the 
Brahmanas the advance of the king’s power had resulted in such land being 
looked upon as lying to some extent at the disposal of the Crown. The 
natural consequence of such development would be eventually to reduce 
the public lands to the condition of the king’s private estates. But this 
step which seems to have been completed by the time of the Arthasastra 
was not reached in the period of the Brihmanas.’** Indeed the prayer in 
the Atharvaveda’*? for the grant of a share in villages to the king shows 
that the people granted him some land for the maintenance of his authority 
and dignity : there could have been hardly any room for this prayer if he 
was already the master of the soil. Professor Keith rightly observes 
"There can be no doubt that he (the king) controlled the land of the 
tribe. It is not, however, necessary to ascribe to this period the conception 
of the royal ownership of all the land, though it appears in the Greek 
source from the time of Megasthenes downwards and is evidenced later by 
law-books of the time. He had, it is true, the right to expel a Brahmin 
and a Vaisya at will, though we do not know expressly that he could do 
this in the case of a Kshatriya. But these considerations point to political 
superiority rather than to ownership proper and we may assume that when 
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he gave grants of land to his retainers, he granted not ownership but 
privileges such as the right to receive dues and maintenance from the 
cultivators. There is a clear distinction between this action and the 
conferring of ownership, and it may be doubted if the actual gift of land 
Was approved in this epoch. The only case of which we hear is one 
reported in the Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas in which the King 
Viswakarman Bhauvana gave land to the priests who sacrificed for him but 
the earth itself rebuked his action. It is more probable that at this time, 
the allotment of land was determined by the king or by the noble to whom 
he had granted the rights of superiority according to customary law and 
that gifts not in accordance with this customary law were disapproved. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the close similarity between such a state 
of affairs and that existing at the present day in parts of West Africa, 
where kings have introduced for purposes of personal gain the practice of 
dealing as absolute owners with lands which according to the strict custom 
of tribal law they have no power to allocate save in accordance with the 
custom of the tribe. Nor is it inconsistent with the view that the king 
had an arbitrary power of removing a subject from his land. That power 
flowed from his sovereignty and though disapproved, was acquiesced in, 
we may presume, just as in West Africa ; while the dealing of kings with 
lands by way of absolute ownership was regarded as a complete breach of 
the tribal law, the actual removal from his land, of any individual was 
recognised as a royal prerogative, even if the power was misused,"? 53 


As to the king’s revenue we have the following passage in the 
Atharvaveda : 
“Emam bhaja grime agvesu gosu nistham 
bhaja yo amitro asya.”"** 
“Give him a share in village, kine and horses and leave 
his enemy without a portion, (O Indra). 


The king’s share is called ‘bali’ in the Vedic Samhit’s and the Brahmanas 
which is also used to denote the tribute paid by the conquered enemies and 
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offerings made to the gods." 55 Along with this is mentioned hiranya which 
as Professor U. N. Ghosal has suggested, means cash charge upon certain 


special classes of crops.7** As to any fixe share of the produce being paid 


to the-king, the evidence of the following passage of the Atharvaveda is 
significant : 
“Yad rij1no bibhajanta istipurttasya sodasam 
Yamasyami sabhüsadab"*** 
“When yonder kings who sit beside Yama divide 
among themselves the sixteenth part of hopes fulfilled.” 


This passage occurs ina hymn whose subject is immunity from taxation in 
the next world to be purchased by the performanca of a cortain sacriäca 
on earth and may, therefore, well point to the royal share being assessed to 
a sixteenth part of the produce in those days. 


The rise of a lanied aristocracy, of men who stool as intormeliatories 
‘between the king anl the common o alt vator is hinted at in several passages 
of the Black Yajur Vela. Taso wa ara toll in connestion with the 
performance of certain sacrifices by a p:rson desirous of winning a village 

erimakima) how the gols concsraecl ‘as‘iga hin creatures lel by the 
noses’?™®® how they ‘present his relatives to him anl make the folk 
dependent on him" 59 and how they enable him to grasp the mind of h's 
equals. 9? These signilieant expressions ean only refer to the lorlsh'ps of 
single villages either obtained through royal favour or acceptance by 
‘lagers or acquired in the first instance by inlivilual exertion, but 
afterwards receiving the seal of royal confirmation. According to the 
authors of the Vedic Index what the king granted was his right of levying 
contributions and probably nothing more. In the other case the man 
attained nothing more than social pre-aminenca in as much as it 
required the sanction of sajitas ail saniais, anil this shows that no 
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real rights were parted with by the sajitas but were vested in him. 
When we come to later literature we find instances of gifts of 
villages by kings. The Chandogya Upanisad’*' mentions the gift ofa 
village by king Janaéruti to Raikka. In subsequent periods such gifts of ! 
villages were common and this contributed to the growth of the Mahas1las 
whom we find in the Upanisads and in early Buddhist literature. The 
evidence of Buddhist literature shows, as we shall/see later on, that the 
Mahzé1las enjoyed the revenue of villages and may be regarded as occupying 
the position of land-lords. 


As regards the Zaw of inheritance we have a passage even in the 
Rigvedat®? which according to Siyana’s interpretation appear to attribute, 
in a very obscure manner, to the customs or laws of succession to property 
among men. The passage reads thus : 


“Wise, teaching, following thought of Order, 

the sonless gained a grandson from his daughter. 
Fain, as a sire, to see his child prolific, he sped 

to meet her with an eager spirit. 
The son left not his portion to the brother ......" 


The word vihnih, which usually means an oblation-bearer, a sacrificer, & 
priest or one who is borne along as 4 god in a celestial car, is taken by 
Sayana to mean sonless, the father of a daughter only. The sonless father, 
according to Siayana, “stipulates that his daughter’s son, his grandson, shall 
be his son, a mode of affiliation recognised by law ; and relying on an heir 
thus obtained, and one who can perform his funeral rites, he is satisfied.” 
Буада interprets “The son left not his portion to the brother” thus: 
«a son born of the body does not transfer (paternal) wealth to a sister.”7°* 
We have two mythological accounts of father Manu (not as Law-giver but 
as Adam of the race) and of the division of his inheritance. One of them 
ا د و ادبو‎ irt i a m t TREE 


тоз Тү, 2.4. тез 1. 31, 1—2, 

tes Professor Wilson remarks “These two verses, if rightly interpreted, sre wholly 
unconnected with the subject of the Sūkta, and come in without any apparent 
object: they are very obscure, and sre only made somewhat intalligible by 
interpretations which seem to be arbitrary, and are very unusual, although not 
peculiar to Sdyans, his explanation being based on those of Yaska. 


says “Manu divided his property among his sons ; one of them Navinedistha 
by name living elsewhere as a student he excluded from a share."75* The 
other account says “The brothers excluded from a share one of Manu’s 
sons.”785 In both the accounts the property is divided in the father's 
life-time and the division was equal. In due course Navanedistha demanded 
his share and his claim was accepted in principle, though many obstacles 
intervened in his regaining his lawful share. The story shows undoubtedly 
that even during the life-time of the father, son were regarded as having 
a vested interest in property, from "which they could not be excluded at 
will The Black Yajur Veda’®* speaks of a father making common 
property with a son. ‘The commentator takes this as referring to the fact 
that the son’s earnings are his own, the father shares them with the family 
and this seems correct. Sayana also notes that the son keeps his secretly, 
i.e, perhaps his ownership was precario, not of right; the parallel to 
Roman law is striking and justifies us in accepting the view of the 
commentator. In the mythology of the Brihmana period we find that the 
childern of the Father God viz., gods and devils fight for their respective 
shares and “enter into their inheritance” by dividing it, The division of 
property among the sons was not always equal, the eldest often getting а 
little more than the others, probably even a double share of the wealth as is 
evident from the following passage of the Atharvaveda,’*7 
“Aoni, the banqueter on flesh, not banished, 
for the eldest son 
Taketh a double share of wealth and 
spoileth it with poverty.” 

The meaning of the passage seems to be, that if the rites are not duly 
performed the eldest son of the departed, though he receives a double share 
of the property, will be eventually ruined. 


Agriculture—Progress was doubtless made in agriculture. The plough 
was large and heavy; we hear of as many as six'95* or eight?59 or 
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91 
twelve??? oxen being harnessed to the plough. The plough was “of keen 
share, with well-polished handle."*7! The seasons bearing on agriculture 
are mentioned in the Black Yajur Veda. Thus barley ripen in the hot 
season, rice in autumn, beans and sesamum in winter and the cool season." * * 
Further we learn that “twice in the year does the corn ripen."?7? 
According to the Kausitaki Brihmana?'* the winter crop was ripe by the 
month of Chaitra. The mention of a double crop shows a distinct advance 
in agriclture, which may be attributed partly to the larger use of manure 
and irrigation and partly to the knowledge of the cultivation of a larger 
variety of grains and plants which grew in different parts of the year. 
Indeed the advantages of a rotation of crops were fully realised. Thus a 
season of barley (yava) would be succeeded by one of rice (vrihi)'"5 bean 
(mudga or misha) and sesamum (tila). Besides these, other varieties of 
crops mentioned in the White Yajur Veda?** were probably sown on the 
principle of rotation.? ?? 


The adoption of a system of rotation of crops, combined with the 
undeveloped state of intensive cultivation, apparently gave rise to what is 
known as the Field-grass system or Pasture or Two-field and Three-field 
systems. We may call this system of ‘Khila’ system of agriculture, for the 
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reason that land in those days appears to have been alternately cultivated 
and laid fallow (khila) to recover its fertility.7** Under the Two-field 
system there were two plots of land, one remaining under cultivation in any 
particular year or season, and the other lying fallow after the last harvest. 
In alternate years or so the fallow lands, serving temporarily as pastures 
would be brought under cultivation. At atime when intensive cultivation 
was still in incipiency, this method would enable land to recover fertility 
easily, In very early times when the number of crops raised did not exceed 
one or two, the system was a simple one ; one plot.ofiand would in a parti- 
cular season remain under cultivation, say, of barley (yava) only while the 
other would remain fallow say, after the rice-harvest. But when the number 
of crops raised increased and the cultivator sowed and reaped more than 
two varieties in rotation,""? the system followed must have been a Three- 
fold system, three or four varieties being raised in two of the fields every 
year and the third lying fallow once in every three years. The ideal system 
that would work, may be thus indicated : let A, B and C be the three fields ; 
then, in the first year, A would produce in rotation, say, Yava and Vrihi, 
B would similarly produce in rotation tila, masha, godhtima or masura’®® 
арӣ: would remain fallow ; in the second year, A would be cultivated 
intensively for one or two crops, B would remain fallow and C would 
produce two crops in rotation ; in the third year, A would lie fallow, B 
would produce one or two crops like A in the second year, and O would 
produce one or two crops like A in the first or the second year ANE if B 
produces one crop, C produces two and vice-versa.’** 


"Some more details about agricultural operations are forthcoming. The 
Satapatha Brahmana'*? mentions the operations of ploughing, sowing, 
reaping and threshing. The Atharvaveda'*? mentions the use of manure 
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(karisa, cow-dung). One of its hymns"** was composed on the occasion of 
cutting a channel for irrigation or to avert a flood. Here the newly cut 
canal is described as a calf to the river which is the cow.7®° Well irrigation 
is thus described in the Black Yajur Veda.’ *° 


*Make firm the straps, 

Fasten the buckets ; 

We shall drain the well full of water, 

That never is exhausted, never faileth."*? 
The well with buckets fastened, 

With strong straps, that yieldeth abundantly, 
Full of water, unexhausted, I drain.”?*® 


The Kausika Samhiti?*? also refers to canal irrigation and gives us the 
practical part of the ceremony of letting:in the water. At first some gold 
plate is deposited on the bed, a frog with a blue and red thread round it, 
is made to sit on the gold plate and after this the frog is covered with an 
aquatic plant called Sevala and water is then let in. 


As to the crops, the Atharvaveda mentions besides yava, sesamum,"?? 
yribi?®? (as also tandula???). We also find the word Sarisaká"?? which 
Griffith has translated as cultivated rice."?* The cultivation of sugarcane 
is also referred to in the Atharvaveda,? ?5 The White Yajur-veda mentions a 
large number of crops. Thus we read : 


“Vrihayascha me yavascha me masascha me 
tili$cha me mudgascha me khalva$cha me 
priyaügavascha me navascha me 
gyamakascha me nivarascha me godhumascha 
me masura$cha me yajiena kalpyantam."799 
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“May my rice-plants and my barley and my beans and my sesamum and my 
kidney-beans and my vetches and my millet and my Panicum Milliaceum 
and my Panicum Frumentaccum and my wild rice and my wheat and my 
lentils prosper by sacrifice.""?? Upavakas or Indra-yavas (seeds of the 
Wrightia Antidysenterica) are also mentioned in the White Yajurveda.'?* 
The Black Yajurveda mentions Yava,'*? rice,*?? beans*?! and sesamum.®°? 
The Black Yajurveda*?? also distinguishes between the black swift-growing 
asu and the mahavrihi. In another place*?* we find reference to black 
rice and white rice. The Taittiriya Brahmana*?* speaks of two kinds 
of rice àéu and mahzvrihi. The Brhadiranyaka Upanisad mentions a large 
number of crops. Thus we are told “There are ten kinds of village 
(cultivated) seeds viz., rice and barley (vrihiyavas), sesamum and kidney- 
beans (tilamzsis), millet and panic seed (anupriyangavas), wheat (godhuma), 
lentils (masiira), pulse (khalvz) and vetches (khalakula)."59* Тһе Rámiyana 
mentions sesamum,*?? mudga5?* mustard,*?? mz5a,5!9 Sli rice5!! (as 
also tandula*!?). The Rumáyaga refers to sugarcane,*!? sugarcandy®14 
as well as molasses.!5 Royal grain-stores are also mentioned,51* 
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From the Ramiyana®!” we learn that agriculture was an important 
art, for, it was included in Vartta which along with Trayi and Dandaniti 
comprised the famous three branches of learning. In the Ramazyana’!* we 
find that when Bharata came to the forest to take Rama back to Ajodhya, 
Rima enquired of Bharata whether agriculturists found favour with him, 
in fact whether all persons living by Vartta are prospering'in his kingdom, 
for, it was the duty of the king to look after their interests and welfare. 
As a matter of fact, we find that in Rama's time the world was green with 
corn *'® ; every city, village and kingdom had plenty of corn.9?? Koala 
mahijanapada abounded in corn.53! Ajodhy? is described as abounding in 
, eorn.*?? Every house in the city of Ajodhyà was filled with sali rice.®2? 
The Vatsakingdom had plenty of corn (Ajodhyakanda, 52nd sarga), The 
banks of the Magadhi river are described as very fertile and as producing 
corn.*** The banks of the river Pampa flowing through the kingdom of 
Kiskindhyz abound in corn.5** Corn is also grown in Dravida, Sind, 
Soubira, Souristra, Daksinzpatha, Anga, Banga, Magadha, Matya and 
Kisi5?5 


The farmer had as now constant trouble to contend with: the fields 
were covered with weeds like salanjàla and nilagalasili337 ; moles destroyed 
the seeds; birds and other creatures destroyed the young shoots ; both 
drought and excessive rain destroyed the crops ; and lightning often injured 
crops and plants. The Atharvaveda provides us with a considerable number 
of spells to avoid these disasters and secure a good harvest. Thus we read : 






*1* Alodhyükünda, sarga 100, verse 68. 
515 Tbid., sarga 100, verse 47. 
#29 Utterakinda, sarge 70. 
*3^ Biàlakánda, sarga 2, 

*1 Bil&kápnda, sarga 5 ; Ajodhyákápda, sarga 50, 

533 Ajodhyikinda, sarga 75 ; Ibid., sarga 82 ; Ibid., 34. 
533 Bàalakanda, sarga 5. 

*74 Bálakándn, sarga 32. 

#238 Kiskindhyükünda, sarga 1. 

$35 Ajodhyiküpda, sarga 10, 

537 Aíharvaveda, VI, 16, 4, 
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‘Destroy the rat, the mole, boring beetle, cut off 
their heads and crush their ribs, O Aswins 
Bind fast their mouths ; let them not eat our barley'*** 
“Spring high, O Barley, and become much through 
thine own magnificence : 
Burst all the vessels : let the bolt from heaven forbear 
to strike the down.”*?" 
“Strike not, O God, our growing corn with lightning, 
nor kill it with the burning rays of Sürya."5*^ 


We have also charms for hastening the coming of periodical rains,%* for 

fair weather®®® and to avert inundation." All these precautions generally 

resulted in agricultural prosperity which we find described in many hymns 

of the Atharvaveda and the other Samhitas. It is not necessary to quote 
at length the prayers for a bumper harvest,93* increase of cgttle**5 and 

accumulation of wealth*55 ; though these harvest songs throw much light 
on the requirements of the peasantry and their simple ideas of happiness. 


Despite these precautions famines were not unknown. In the 
Chzndogya Upanisad*3" we are told of a famine caused by the destruction 
of erops by locusts (mataci) whose intensity was so great thata muni 
Cakrayana by name had to migrate to a neighbouring country along with 
his young wife and had to live on kulmasa, In the Ramayana we find that 
in Ezma's time the people were free from famine.?35 Nevertheless we find 
that after the destruction of Vrtrisura owing to drought many people died 


235 [bid., VI, 50. 1. 53? Tbid, VIL 142, 1, 
sso Ibid, VIL 11. 1. #81 Thid., IV. 15. 
ess Thid, VI. 188. 
133 Ibid, VIL 18. Bee Kaudikasutra, CIIL 3. nnd Weber's Omens and Portents, 
. 858, 
аза bi. TV. 39,2; VIL 142; XIX. 7. 4; XIX. 9. 1. 
535 Ibid, L 3L 4; L 15.2; VI. 16; VI, 59. ; VIL 1^4, 
ase Tbid, I, 15; L26. 2; IV. 39; VL 55. 2; VIL 16; VIL, 17; VIL 20, 3; 
VII 40; VIL 41; XIX. 3; XIX. 7. 5; XIX, 10, 2, 
вот І, 10, 1—3. 
зе Bilakünda,sarga l ; Uttsrakioda, sarga 113. 
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of famine.**® Acain owing to the sin of king Lomapīda, famine over took 
his kingdom of Anga.**° 

Forests and their economic importance—Besides serving as natural 
pastures the forests supplied an essential part of the economic needs of the 
people of this age. They provided them with wild rice (nivàra),* *! fuel? ** 
and with the materials for the construction of houses,**? chariots, *** 
sacrificial implements***® and animals.**® They were a perennial source of 
supply of medicinal herbs and plants**" as well as öf sacrificial grass, 4® 
They also supplied the people with aloe (aguru)9*? bdelium (guggulu),**° 
spikenard (naladi),°°* resin (Salanirjytsa),®*? musk,*** sandalwood,’ 54 
lac,555 hides,*5* fruits?5? and honey.°°* Sandalwood was used not only 
for the cremation of kings®*® but also for preparing a paste for personal 
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89° Uttarakdnda, sarge 99. 

840 Balakánda, sarga, 9. 

#42 White Yajurveda, XVIII. 12. 

s44 Ramayana, Arspyakinda, 11th sarge. 

548 Rtámaynna, Ájodhyákánda, bGth[sarga ; Ibid., Aranyakinda, 15th sara. 

bid Griffith's Athnrvaveda, Vol. II. p. 440 Га. 

543 Rümüynann, Bálnkündn, 14th sarga. 

640 White Yajurveda, XXIV. 1—40. 

#47 See below. ast Thid. 

#49 Ramayana, Ajodhyakinda, 75th, 86th and 91st sargas. 

aso Atharvavedn, II. 33. 7; IV. 37, 3; XIX. 38, 1, 2; Compare White Yajurveda, V. 13, 

521 Atharvaveda, IV. 37.3. 

553 Rámáyona, Ajodhyikünda, 76th sarga. 

553 Ibid, Lafikikinds, 75th ватра. 

неа [bid., Aranyakinda, 15th, 35th and 60th sargas ; Ibid., Kiskindhyakapda, Ist, 27th, 
and Alst sargas ; 

зев Thid., Ajudhydsdnda, 7ath sarge ; Ibid., Kiskindhyákápda, 23rd sarga. 

8555 [bid,, Arapyakinda, 43rd sarga ( deer-skin ) Ibid. Lankākāņpda, 75th sarga ( tiger- 
skin and the yak's tail ). 

857 Sea below. 

sse Atharvaveda, I. 34, 1—4 ; III. 80. 2; IV. 38.6 ; VIL 56.2; 1X, 1, 16—19, 22; 
Compare Ibid, XVIL 3. 14; XVUL 4 3; White Yajurveda, IL 16; 
XVIL 3. 12; XVIIL 65; Віаск Yajarvoda, V.2, 6; V. 4, 2; Hümüyana, 
Ajodhyäkåņpda, 75th sargs, eto. 

sts Rāmäyapa, Kiskindhyäkāņpds, 25th sarga. 
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adornment.**? The milky juice of the Ficus Indica (Bata) leaves was used 
in preparing matted locks of hair.5*! No wonder, therefore that the poet- 
priests sang in the following strain :— 

“May the plants be sweet for us," 593 

“May the tall trees be full of sweets for us." $953 


The various useful trees known to the people of this period are :— 
(1) Vibhidaka or Vibhitaka (Terminalia Bellerica)*** whose nuts were 
used as dice in very early times.*®* (2) Palisa or Parna (Butea Frondosa)*** 
from whose wood covers of some sacrificial vessels were made.*®? The great 
ladle called Juhi with which clarified butter was poured into the sacrificial 
fire*®*® and other sacrificial vessels were made of this wood, to which in 
the shape of amulets, also great efficacy was ascribed.**® (3) Udumbara 
(Ficus Glomerata)*"?^ from whose wood besides amulets, sacrificial posts 
and ladles were made.*?! In the Brhadtranyaka Upanisad*’? we are told: 
Four things are made of the wood of Udumbara tree, the sacrificial ladle 
(sruva), the cup (kamsa), the fuel and the two churning sticks.” (4) Vaikankata 





sso Ibid., Ajodhyakapda, 76th, 78th, 88th and 91st sargas. 

ser [bid,, 52nd ватра, 

**3 "White Yajurveda, XIII. 27. 

**3 Tbid, XIII. 29. 

*** Atharvaveda, VIL. 109. 1. 

sss Rigveda, X 34.1. 

*** Atharvaveda, IIL 5; V. 5, 6; XIV. 1. 6l; XVIII. 4. 53; White Yajurveda, 
XL $7.50; XIL 86.79; XXXV. 4; Black Yajurveda, IV. 2. 6; VIL. 4. 12; 
Rámáyspa, Balakanda, 14th sarga ; Ajodhyákánda, 63r! sarga. 

**7 Atharvaveda, XVIIL 4. 53, 

*** Bla-k Yajurveds, III. 5. 7. 

ses Atharvaveda, ITI. 5. Prof. Weber observes that Paláa or Parpa is etymologically 
identical with the German Fern, English Fern; Fern-seed was supposed to have 
the power of rendering one who carried it invisible, and the plant was said to 
bs of celestial origin and able to secure the fulfilment of every wish ( Simrock, 
Handbuch der Deutschen Mythologie, p. 498 ). 

*'9 Atharvaveda, XIX, 31; White Yajurveda, V., 26, 26, 28; Black Yajarveda, 
ПІ, 4.8; УП. 4, 12, 

971 Griffith's Atharvaveda, Vol. IL. p. 287 fn. 

*73 6th Adhyáya, 3rd Brahmans, 13. 





(Flacourtia Sapida)*73 whose wood was used as sacrificial fuel as well as 
for manufacturing vessels for spirituous liquors.*7* (5) Madhuka or 
Mandhuka (Bassia Latifolia)? * whose wood was used as sacriücial fuel.57$ 
(6) Aratu (calosan this Indica),*77 a hard wooded tree from whose timber 
the axles of chariots and carts were made,*75 (7) Bilva*?® which grows 
wild and produces an edible fruit, the wood-apple. It was used to curdle 
milk.5? (8) Chandana, sandal-wood.5*' The  RáAmzyana*** refers to 
three kinds of sandal wood viz, Gosira, Padmaka and Harisyama. 
(9) Syandana*$? (10) Raktachandana*** (11) Nagakejara*** (12) Simha- 
kesara**9? (13)  Naga?* (14)  Punnaga*** (15) Sisunága**? 


i ЕЕ‏ ا 

878 White Yajarveda, X. 34. 32; XI. 75. 71 ; XVIL 74. 

ssa White Yajarveda X. 3k 32, Compare Vikankata tree in Black Yajarveds, 
II. 5.7; V. 1.95; V. 4.7; VI 4.10. 

$1* Blaek Yajurveda, ПІ. 4. 3; Rümáyapa, Ajodhyákinda, 94th sarge ; Aranyakinda, 
llth sarga ; Lankükünda, 4th sarga ; Uttarakápda, 52nd sarga, 

stë Black Yajurveda, П. 4. 5, 

s77 Atharvaveds, XX. 131, 17, 18. 

878 Griffith's Atharvaveda, Vol. II. p. 440 fn. 

$19 Atharvaveda, XX. 136. 3; Whiie Yajurveda, XIX. 92; XIX. 89; XIX. 91; 
XXI. 29 ; Black Yajurveda, IL. 5. 3; Rámüysps, Aranyakápda, 13th sarga, 

#90 Black Yajurveda IL. 5.3. Sacrificial posts were made of Bilva wood ( Ramayana, 
Bálakápda, 14th sarga). 

#81 Ramayana, Arapyskipds, 15th, 25th and 60th sargas; Kiskindhy’-kipde, Ist, 
27th and 415% sargas; Uttarakinda, 52nd sargs. The Malav&chala hill 
( Kiskindhy&-kapda, 41st sarge), the islands or churs in the river Kaveri ( Ibid ) 
and the southern sea-coast of the Deccan (Arapyakipds, 35th sarga) were 

2 adorned with sandalwood forests. 


889 Kiskindhyikinda, 41st sarga. 

553 Arapynaküpda, 15th sarga ; Kiskindhyákánda, 1st sarga. 

s*4 Kiskindhyákipda, lst sarza ; Uttarakánda, 52nd sarga. 

$95 Kiskindhyükán 1s, 73rd sarga ; Uttarakánda, 52nd sarga. 

s5* Kiskindbyákánda, lst sarga. 

5*1 Lankákinda, 4th sarga.; Kiskindhyákánda, Ist sarge ; Sundarakáünda, 14th sarga. 

#88 Arspynkinda, loth, 60th, 75th sargas ; Kiskindhyakanda, 50th sarga ; Sundara- 
kánda, lóth sarga; Lankākīņda, 4th sarge j Uttarakápda, Ist and Sind 


sargas. 
*** Kiskindyikipde, st sarga. 
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(18) ASvattha*?? (17) Nyagrodha*?! (18) Plaksa, the waved leaf Fig tree 
(Ficus Infectoris)®*? (19) Sami (Acacia Sumi or Prosopis Specigera)*** 
(20) Sisu*?* (31) Таїлѕа, an unidentified tree, described as the queen of 
trees in the Atharvaveda.6®* (22) ‘Trishtagha which supplied fuel*** 
(28) Vishinka, an unidentified plant or tree*** (24) Putudru (Pinus Deodar), 
Devadiru tree®®® from whose timber sacrificial posts were made®®® (25) Fig 
tree®°® (26) Karshamarys tree (Gmelina Arbora)®®! from whose wood 
sacrificial ladles were made??? (27) Krimuka,°°* a tree unknown to 
European Botanists which furnished kindling sticks for sacrificial 
purposes.°°* (28) Salmali, silk-cotton tree®®5 (29) Dhava (Grislea 
Tomentosa)*?* (30) Hiridrava®°? which according to Siyana, is Haritala 
tree (31) Slesmataka tree®®* from whose wood sacrificial posts were made?°? 


a O O I Se eee 

aso Atharyaveda, II. 6; IV. 37. 4: Wid 3; V.5. 5; VL 1l. 1; VI 95 1; 
YIII 7.20; VIII. 8.38; IIL 3. 1; XX. 131. 17,18; XX. 124. 3; Нашйуара, 
Aranyakáüpda 13th nnd 7Zrd snrgas. 

#91 Atharynveda, IV. 37. 4; V. D. 5, White Yajurveda, XXIIL 16. 13; Black 
Yajarveda, IIL, 4. 8; Ramayana, хааа Törd sarga. 

8?» Athnrvaveda V. 5.5; Hümlyapa, Arapyakinda, 73rd sarge ; its wood was used as 
sacrificin] fuel ( Black Yujurveda, IL 4. 8). 

595 Athnryaveda, VI. 11.1; VI. 30. 8; Hlack Yajurveda, V. 1. 9; V. 4.7. 

5*^ Atharvaveda, VI. 129.1; XX. 129, 7, 8. 

553 Atharvaveda, VI. 15. 3. 

6° Atharvaveda, V. 29. 15 ; Kaufikasütra, XXV. 27. 

80? Atharvaveda, VI. 44. 3. 

5*" Atharvaveda, VIIL 2.28 ; White Ysjarveda, V. 18. 13; Rámáynps, Kiskindhyi- 
kánda, 43rd sarga. 

1з% HRümáyans, Bálnkánda, 14th sarga ;; Uttarakápda, 52nd sarga. 

soo White Yajurveda, XII, 86. 79, 

#02 White Yajarveda, XIII. 13. 

vos Griffith's White Yajurveda, p. 133 fn. 

воз White Yajarveda, XL 70; Compare Krumuka wood in Black Yajurveda, V. 1. 9. 

994 Griffith's White Yajarvedn, p. 117 fn. 

sos White Yajarveda, XXIIL 16, 13; Himáyans, Kiskindbydkipda, Ist sarga, 

*9* Atharvaveda, XX, 131. 17, 18 ; Rámáyapa, Bilakipda, 24th sarga ; Ajodh:akápda, 
94th sarga ; Arapyakünda, 15th and 73rd sargas ; Kiskindhyakapda, Ist and 50th 


sargas. 

tot Atharvaveda, I. 22. 42 Higveda L. 50. 12, 
вов Rümiüyapa, Bálakánda, 14th sarga. 

жов ТЫЙ. 
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(82) Kukuya?!? (83) Tinduka??* (84) Patala?!* (35) Badari*!* (36) Sal- - 
laki?!* (37) Betasa?!5 (38) Jambu?!* (39) Kimsuka?!* (10) Vallaitaka?!5 
(41) Bata (Ficus Indieca)®'® (42) fala*° (48) Mariehagulma??! (44) In- 
gudi??? (15) Kapittha**? (46) Panasa??* (47) Bijapüraka?*5 (48) Asana**9 
(49) Tamzla?*" (50)  Vürunda*** (51) Simiapi??'* (52) Nibàara?*e 


»1ie Balnkinds, 24th sarga; Arapyakinda, G0th sarge ; Kiskindhy&kápda, 27th sarge. 

»11 Balakápda, 24th sarga ; Ajodhyákündn, O4th sarga ; Arupyakánda, Tard вагра ; 
Lankdtinda, 4th sarga, 

019 Balnkinda, 24th sarga; Arapyakāņpdn, 15th sargn; Compare Patali tree in 
Kiskindhyakainda, Ist sarga and Uttarakinda, 2ist sarga. 

»15 Balokinds, 24th earga ; Ajodhydkipda, 55-h and 94th sargas- 

914 Ajodhyákipda, both sarge. 

818 Aiodhyákipda, b5th sarga, Aranyakánda, 61st sarga ; Kigkindhy kinda, 27th sarga. 

820 Ajodhyikinda, 55th, 91st and J4to sargas ; Aranyakanda, GJth and Tard sargas į 
Kiskndhyátanda, 28th sarga; Lankükinda, 4th sarga; Uttarakāņda, 52nd 
вагра. 

s11 Ajodhy&tünda, 55th, 56th and 63rd sargas ; Arapyakinda, l5th sarga ; Kiskindhy&- 
kinda, lst sarga ; Lankdkinde, lO4th sarga, ; 

v18 Ajodhyäkīņda, 5öth ватра, 

"19 Ajodhyükán]la, l5th, 53rd, 55th sargas j Arsnyakünda, 39th sarge ; Lankikainda, 
dih sarga. 

»20 Alodhyákipda, 71st, 72nd, 06th and 00th ssrgas; Arspyaküpda, llth, 15th, 85th 
und GOth sargns ; Kiskind'iyakAula, 97th, 40th and 50th sargas ; Sundarakinda, 
14th surga; Uttarakiipds, 52nd sarga. There were beautiful avenues of. Sála 
trees in the city of Ajodbyá ( Ajodhyákágda, «th sarga ) 

931 Árapynkàánda, 35th sarga. 

933 Aranyakünda, Oth and 88th sargas. 

938 Aranyskipda, 91st sarge. 

934 Aronyakinda, Lith, 15th, GOtb, 73rd, 91st and 04th Sargas ; Uttarakinds, Slet and 
52nd sargas. 

935 Ajodhy&káüpdn, 91st sarga. 

*3* Ajcdhyákándna, 94th sarga. 

*3T Ajodhyákáoda, 91st sarga ; Aranynkinds, 15th and 55th sargas i Kiskindhby&- 
kaipda, 27th, 40th and 50th sargus ; Uttarakāpda, Lith sarga, 

98% Ajodhyakanda, 71st sarga. 

e230 Ajodhyakanda, Olst rarge j Kiskindhyakápda, lst sarga ; Sundarakindas, 14th and 
18th sargas ; Lankikinda, 4th sarga 

730 Arspyakipda, llih and löth sargas, 
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(53) Binduka?*! (54) Piyüla?5? (55)  Amkola?33 (56) Тїпїбд?5& 
(57) Benu??* (58) Chiribilwa?** (59) Tilaka?^7 (60) Nipa?** (61) Bijaka?3? 
(62) Aswakarna?*? (63) Lakucha?*! (64) Arjuna?*? (65) Kurara**? 
(60) Sindubaira?** (67) Karniküra"*5 (68) Nila?** (60) Agnimukhya**? 
(70) Paribhadraka?*5 (71) Naktamála?*? (72) Uddalaka?59 (73) Kuranta? 51 
(14) Churnaka**? (75) Kobidára**? (76) Muchukanda?5* (77) Karaüja? ^5 
(18)  Raktakuruvaka*55 (79) Kciri tree?5? (80) Atimukta?5* (81) Pad- 





931 Arnprakàünda, llth sarga. 

»33 AjodhyükAnda, 04th sarga ; Árnprakaünda, 73rd sarga ; Uittarnkünda, 21st sarga. 

933 Ajodhy&kanla, 94th sarge ; Kijskindhydkipda, 94th sarge ; Kiskindhyákanda, 1st 
sargh ; Lankakinda, 4th ssrga. 

еза Ajodhyükinia, Ülth sargs; Aranynkanda, llth ond 15th sargas ; Kis'indhyd- 
kinda, Ist and 27th sargas ; Lankákánda, 4th carga ; Uttarakdpda, 52nd sarga, 

#86 Ajodhyikinda, 94th sarga. 

*5*5 Lankákàünda, 4(^ earga, 

»57 Ajodhyakagda, 94th sarga; Kiskindbyákánda, 27th sarga; Lankākāņpda, áth 
BATEA, 

#88 Ajodhyikindn, 94th sarga; Arapyakipda, 15th sarga; а rey f 27th 
Barga ; Lankükànda, 4th sarge. 

sao Ajodhyákaánda, 94th sarga. 

#40 Balakindas, 24th sarge; Arapyakanda, 15th sargs ; Sundarakapda, 58th sarga. 

вёл Arapyakinda, loth sarga, 

949 Aranyakánda, OOth sarga ; Kigkindhyakanda, Ist, 27th and 28th sargas ; Lanka- 
kandn, 4th sarg& ; Uttarakánda, 31st and 52nd sargas. 

043 Aranyakinda, 60th sarge, 

»4& [jnkükaünda, 4th sarga. 

e4® Aranyakinda, 73rd sarga!; Kiskindhy&kápda, 4Oth and 50th sarga; Uttarakāpda, 
3186 ѕагра. 

#46 Kiskindhyikipda, lst'sarga, 

vaT Aranyskinda, 73rd вагрв, 

»48 Arnanynkünda, 73rd ғара. 

949 Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, Ist sorga. 

#80 Aranyakinda, 75th sarga ; Kigkindhydkainda, Ist and 42nd sargas ; Sundarakinpda, 
14t)) and Lith sargas. 

*51 Kiskindhyükapda, lst sarga, 

989 Kiskindhydkanda, lst sarga ; Lanka kinda, 4th sarga. 

#20 Kiskindhyakipda, Ist sarge ; Lankikapda, 4th sarga ; Uttarakinda, 52nd garga. 

**4 Kigkindhyüküpla, løb sarga. 

#88 Lankikindna, 4th sarga. *5* Kiskindhyakanda, 26th sarga, 

»5* Kiskindhyakápda, lst ватра. *** Kiskindbyakagds, 27th sarga; 





maka959 (82) Sarjja?'? (83) Sarala, Indian pine tree?9! (84) Bünira?*? 
(85) Timida?53 (86) Kritamzla?$* (87) Saptaparna?®® (88) Banjula*** 
(89) Vabya®®? (90) Ranjaka?95 (91) Muchulinda?5? (92) Pztalika??? 
(93) Kütaja?'! (94) Hintila?* (95) Lilisoka*'? (98) Priyangu??* 
(97) Tungaka??5 and (98) Khadira®?® (Acacia Catechu) from whose timber 
four-cornered sacrificia] cups," thrones,?'5 sacrificial posts’’® and 
dipping spoons?*? were made. 


From the Ramayana we learn that the art of gardening was known 
and practised in those days. "The trees, flower-plants and fruit-trees were 
planted in the Asoka forest, the royal pleasure-garden of Lanka by experts 
(in hortieulture).?5! The garden was furnished with tanks having rows of 
trees planted on their banks with pleasure-houses, beautiful groves and 


вав Kiskindhyakagda, 27th and 4ird sargas ; Lankikapda, 4th sarga. 

#00 Kiskindhyakinda, 26th sarga, 

841 Kiskindhyikinda, 27th sarga ; Lankikinda, dth sarga, 

969 Kiskindhy ikanda, 27th sarga, 

. 9935 Kiskindhyákánda, 27th sarga, 

9*4 Kiskindhyákàün la. 27th sargs. 

966 Kiskindhyikinda, 30th sarge; Sundarakapla, lith earga; Utterakdpda, 52nd 
sarga, 

*55 Kiskindhyükünda, 50th sarga. 

9" Bundarakánda, 14th sarga. 

9*5? Lankikündn, 4th sarga. 

vet Lanki.ànda, 4th sarga. 

#70 Гапкакарда, 4th sarga. 

872 Lankikinda, 4th sarga, 

»73 Kiskindhyükánda, Ist and 27th sorgas ; Lankikinda, 4th sarge. 

?7? Lankakánda, 4th sarga, 

»*4 Uttnrakánda, 31st and 52nd sarga, 

are Uttarakinds 52nd sarga. 

вта Atharvaveda, IIL 6. 1; V. 5.5; VIII, 8. 3; X. 86.7; XIL 3.1; ХХ. 131, 17, 
18; White Yajurveda, V. 42; VIIL 3j; X. 26; Black Yajurveda, IlL. 5, 7, 1j 
Hümüragi BAlaküpda, l4th sarga ; Arnpyn-künda, loth sargu. 

977 WhLite Yajurveda, VILL 33, 

?7* White Ynjurvedna, X. 20. 

#79 Rimayapa, Lilakinda, 14th sarga. 

660 Black Yojarveda, ПІ, 5. 7.1. 

+51 Rimāyapa, Uttarakanda, 5200 sarge. 
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raised seats here and there.9*? The following flower plants and trees are 


mentioned in this period :—(1) ASoka?*? (3) Ketaka?** (3) Champaka?** 
(4) Bakula?** (5) Raktotpala?*? (6) Kadamba?*** (7) МАЈаії989 
(8) Malliki*?? (9) Padma®®! (10) Karavira??? (11) Sindubãra??3 
(12) Bisanti?®* (13) Matulinga®®® (14) Parna®®*® (15) Chirabilva??? 
(16) Kunda? (17) Parijita®®® (18) Aguru!?99 (19) KilLlguru!??: 
(20) Tagara!??? (21) Manüdzra!??? (22) Màdlhavi'??* (23) Вайјша!995% 
(24) Bakulat®°® (25) Gagapuspi!?9?? (23) Srisa100* (27) Nilajhipti!009 





sss Ibid, 

988 Ajadhyäkāņia. 10th sarga ;` Arapyakāņdn, 15th, 60th, 71st and 75th sargas; 
Kiskindhydkands, 1st and 27th sargas; Sundarakānda, 14th sarga ; ete, 

68% Aranyalanis, 15th and 60th sargas; Kişkindhyä küpda, Ist and 27th sargas; 
Lankakagda, 4th sarga ; Uttar kin in, Sist «агра. 

*55 Ajodhy&ükápda, lOth sarge; Arapyakapin, 15th sarge; Sundarakanda, 14th and 
lbth sargas'; Kiskindhyákápda, Ist and 50th sargas ; Lankikapda, 4th sargs ; 
Uttarakánda, 31st saryza. 

986 Aranyakinda, 6th sarga, oS? Kiskindhyikapda, let sarge, 

*95 Aranyakanda, 60th and 73rd sargas ; Kiskindhy&kanda, 27th sarga; Uttarskaipda, 
31st and 52nd sargas. 

089 Kiskindbyakanda, let and 27th sargas, 80° Kiskindhyikapda, Ist sarga, 

#98 White Yojarveda, If, 33; Compare Ibid, XL 32; XXI 31; Hümáyapa, Kigkin- 
dh; Akánda, lst sarga, 

999 Aranyakinda, 73rd sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, Ist sarge ; Lankãkãpds, 4th sarga, 

9*5 Kiskindhyakünda, 1st and 27th каграз ; Lankikipda, 4th sarga. 

*** KiskindhyAkánda lst sarga ; Lankákápda, áth surga. 

9°58 Kiskindhyakands, Ist sarga, 

soe Itid, *9* Ibid. 

998 Kiskindhyikinds, lst and 27tl sargas ; Lankikinda, 4th sargn, 

099 Utiarnkinda, 52nd sarga. 

1000 Uttarakānda, 52nd sarga, The southern Ses-const of the Deccan was adorned 

with agurn forests ( Aranyakinda, 35th sarga ), І 

1991 DUlttarnkápda, 5?nd sarga. 1995 Uttarakinds, 3!st and 52nd sargas, 

200% Drtarnkanda, 31st sarga, 1004 Lankáükánds, 4th sarga. 

2008 Kiskindhyakainda, Ist and 50th sargas ; Lankákánls, 4th sarga. 

1009 Kiskindhyükapda, lst, 27th and 42nd ssrgas ; Lankákápla, 4th sarga ; Uttara- 

kanda, 3\st, 52nd and 114th sargns. 

1997 Kiskindh: ükánda, 12th and 14th sargas, 

3008 Kiskindhyikanda, lst and 27th sargas. 

199* Kiskindhy&kápds, 30th sarga. 
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(28) Jivaka*®*° (29) Nilotpala!?'* (30) Lodhra!^!* (31) Amila (Menthonica 
Superba),!9!3 a species of lily (32) Kandala.!?!* 


The following fruit trees were known in this period :—(1) Mango!?!5 
(2) Takkola'®'® (3) Darimba,*®'’ pomegranate (4) Cocoanut!9!* (5) 
Date-palm (kharjura)!9!? (6) Amalakit°®® (7) Tzla!??! (8) Kadali 
plant (plantain tree) !??? and Bilva | Bel tree) [ already referred to |. 

Among the herbs and plants are mentioned (1) Abayu,!?*? a plant 
poisonous in its natural condition but medicinal when cooked and 
properly prepared.'9?* (2) Andikam, a plant with eggshaped fruits or 





اا ا SS‏ 

1010 Tbid. 

1011 Kiskindhyükanda, 1st sarga. 

1015 RKiskindhyükandn, lat and 43rd sargas ; Uttarakánda, 3let and 52nd sargas, 

1013  Atharvaveda, V. 31. 4. 

1014  Rámüyana, Kiskindhydkáoda, 25th sarga. 

1915 Jrhaüiranyaka Upanisad, Adhyiya IV. Brãhmarı IIT. verse 35; Rimiyona, 
Ajodhyakipde, 63rd, 91st and 94th sarges; Arovyakapda, 15th and 73rd 

= aargss ; Kiskindhydkinda Ist sarge; Lankakiois, 4th sarge; Uttarakanda, 
Slat and 52nd sargas. The kingdom of Kosala was adorned with many 
mango-gardens ( Ajodhyákanda, 50th sarga ) The City of Ajodhyá also had 
many mango-gardens ( Ajodhyakinds, 5th sarga ). 

1018 Ramiyana, Arapyakinds, 35th sarge. — 

1017  Arspyakápda, 60th sarga ; Uttarakinda, 52nd sarga. 

1918 Uttarskinda, Slst sarga ; The southern ses-coast of the Decean was adorned with 
groves of cocoanut trees ( Arapyakiinds, 35th sarge ). 

1919 bid. Arapyakinda, loth sarga. 

1939 Thid., Ajodhyakapds, 91st sarga ; Ibid., 94th sarga. 

1931 bid, Ajodhyükánda, 91st sarga and 99th sarga ; Arapyakinds 15th sarga, Joth 
and 60th ssrgas; Kigkindhyakinds, 11th, 12th, 40th and 50th sargas ; Uttara- 
kapde 114th sarga. The poet Valmiki compares the breasts of Sita to the 
large tila froit ( Arapyakdpda, 46th Bargā j 

1912 bii, Kiskindhyakinds, 19th sarge, The hermitages of Agastya оп the 
Godavari! (Lankikinds, 125th sarge) snd of Rima in the Pafichbat! forest 
( Arapyakinda, 35th and 42nd sargas ) were adorned with groves of plantain 
tree ; Maitrayans-Brahmana—U panigad, 4th Prapiteka, verse 2. 

1023 Atharvaveda, VI. 16. 1. 

1934 Griffith's]Atharvaveda, Vol, I. p. 253 fn. 
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bulbs?°25 (8) Aptmtrga?©®?* (from mrija, to cleanse or wipe, with apa-+4) 
Achyranthes Aspera, a biennial plant frequently used in incantations, in 
medicine, in washing linen, and in sacrifices, and still believed to have the 
power of making men proof against the stings of scorpions. It is called 
also parakpuspi, pratyakpuspi and pratyakparni from the reverted direction 
of the growth of its leaves, flowers and fruits’??? (4) Aukshagandhi!??* 
(b) Guggulu! ??*? | Borassus Flabelliformis!) from which a costly fragrant gum 
exudes. (6) Jaügida'93? a plant frequently mentioned in the Atharvaveda 
asa charm against demons and a specific for various diseases. It appears to 
have been cultivated!?3! (7) Naladi'?3* 8) N r:chi!033 (9, Pili!954 
(10) Patz, probably identical with Pitha (Clypea Hernandifolia\.'°** Like 
the Scottish rowan or like St. John’s wort it was potent against fiends. 
(11) Baja!?3* apparently some strong-smelling herb ( Atharvaveda, 


VIII. 6. 10) by whose scent the demon is chased away as was Asmodeus - 


by ‘the fishy fume that drove him, though enamoured, from the spouse of 
Tobit’s son’ (Paradise Lost, IV. 168) (12) Pinga!?*" (13) Pramandini!9** 
(14) Prisniparni'?*? .having variegated leaves) Hemionits Cordifolia, & 
medicinal plant, a decoetion of which is recommended by Susruta to be taken 
as a preventive against abortion. (151 Ajasringi,'?*? literally goat's horn, 
Odina Pinnata, a plant used in incantation. (15) Avaki,'°** Blyxa 
2038 Atharvaveds, IV. 34 5; Compare Ibid., 17. 16. 
1035 Tbid, IV. 17. 6; IV. 18, 7, 8; IV. 19. 1, 4; XIX. 20. 3; White Yojurveda, 
XXXV. ]11, IX. 38, 
1937 See Atharvaveda IV. 19. 4, 7; VI. 129. 3 and VIL 65. 1. 
10385  Atharvaveda, IV. 37, 3. 
-43* Tbhid, IL. 36. 7; IV. 37.3 ; XIX. 88. 1, 2 ; Compare White Yajarveds V. 13. 
1050 Atharvaveda IL 4.2, 4,5; XIX. 34; XIX. 35. 
19031 Jhid, Il. 4.5. (‘Sprung from the saps of husbandry’ ). 
1933 Ibid, IV. 87.3. “Smelling of spikenard," 
1933 Tbid, V. 31. 4 tess Ibid., IV. 37.3. 
2088 Ibid, IL 27. 4; IV. 19. 4 
1034  Atharvavedsa, VIII. 6. 3; VIII. 6. 24. 
1087 Tbid, Ү1П. 6.18; ҮШ. 6.24, 1:033. Tid, TV. 37, 3. 
195* Jpbid. II. 25. 1. 1949 Tbid, IV. 37. 2, 3. 
1941 Tbid, IV. 37. 8; VIIL 7. 9; cf. Ibid, IIL 13. 7, VI 12. 3; White 
Yajurveda, XXV. 1; Compare Ibid, XIII, 30; XVII. 4; Kundiknsftra, 
XL. 8—6. 
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Octandra, a water plant called Saivala in later times (17) Saluda'?** 
(18) Sappaka,'°4* an aquaticplant (19) Muliin,9?** an aquaticplant 
(20, Sama!?*^ (21) Silichi!9*9 more usually called Arundhati!9*" ; a 
medicinal climbing plant formerly applied in cases of severe contusion or 
fracture!048 (22) Sipudru,!?*? an unknown plant or tree, а magie cure for 
eonsumption.'959 (23) Vihalha,!^* ! an unidentified plant (24) Madávati,' ^53 
an unidentified plant (25) Tauvilikz,'?*? some kind of plant or animal 
(26) Varana,!?5** Crataiva Roxburghii, a plant used in medicine and 
supposed to possess magical powers. It grew abundantly on the banks of 
the river Varanivati This Varana healeth all diseases!®55 (27) Visha,*°** 
some unknown herb (28) Vishataki,'°*? some unknown herb (29) Visha- 
naka!®5® some unknown plant or tree (30) Kustha,1°*® Costus Speciosus 
or Arabicus, a medicinal plant, grown on the snowy mountains, a banisher 
of fever.1999 (31) Jivalz, Jivala,!99! two species of plants (32) Nagnahu'^** 
was a root used as yeast, for fermenting the suri!?^? (33) Patika or 
Putika,!95* a plant used to expedite the curdling of the sacrificial milk*°®®® 
and as substitutes for Soma plant ; a kind of grass according to Mahidhara 
1943 Atharvaveda, VIII. 6, 17, 
1»43 Tbid, IV. 34. 5. 1044 Thid. 
i045 Tbid, L 24 4. Instead of Simi the Pnippalida recension reads Sy&ámà ( tha 
dusky ) with which eompare Atharvaveda T. 23 1; so also Sankara Pandit 
according to two Mes. Observe also Samika =Syimika in Kausikasutra VIIL 1. 
Sama is the name of various plants ( See Bt. Petersburg Di:tionary, 8. v. . 


1049  Atharvaveda, V. 5. l. 
i947 Ibid, V. 5.5; IV. 12.1; VL 59. 1; IX. 38. 1. 


1948  [bid, IV, 12, 1. 194» [bid., VI, 197.2. 

1059 Ibid, VI. 127. 2. 1082 Ibid, VI. 16.2. 

1083 Tbid, VI. 16. 2. 1055 Ibid, VI. 16. 3. 

1064 Jbid., IV. 7-1; VL 95.1; X. 8. 

1955 [bid, X. 3.8. 1ie:s Tbid, VII. 113. 2. 

1087 bid. VII. 113, 2. 1088 Ibid, VI. 44 3. 

1949  Atharvaveds, XIX. 39.1; V. 4.1; V. 22,9; VL, 95; VI. 102.8; XIX. 57. 2. 
1080 Ibid, V. 4 1—2. зов: Ibid, XIX. 89.3. 


1083 White Yajorveda, XIX. 14; XX. 57; XXI. 31. 
1043  Athnarvaveda, XIX. 83. 

1044 "White Yajurveda, XXXVII. 6. 

зове Віск Yajurveda, П. 5. 3. 
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(84) Sana (Cannabis Sativa!9**) or Bhanga- Bhzig,!9*' a plant from 
which an intoxicating drug is prepared. 


The following varieties of grass and reeds are mentioned :— 
(1) Darbha,!99* a grass used for sacrificial purposes. It spreads rapidly 
and continually re-roots itself and hence described in the Atharvaveda as 
‘having a thousand joint.’'°®® The strainer of Soma juice was made of two or 
three blades of Darbha grass.1°7° Girdle or girth with which the sacrificial 
horse was to be girded was made of Darbha grass.*??* (2) Durva (Panicum 
Dactylon),!°?* a creeping grass with flowering branches erect ; by far the 
common and most useful grass in India. It grows everywhere abundantly, 
and flowers all the year. (3) Kusa (Poa Cynosuroidesi,!??* much used in 
sacrificial ceremonies and endowed with various sanctifying qualities. It 
is strewn on the place of sacrifice, specially on the altar, and forming а 
layer on which the oilerings are placed, and a seat for the sacrificers and 
the gods who are present at the ceremony (4) Muñja (Saccharum 
Munja),' *?* a sort of rush or grass which grows to the height of about ten 
feet. .It is used in basket-work, and the mekhalá or girdle worn by the 
Bráhmanas is made from it. Itappears from the Kausikasutra XXV. 6, 
and Dirila’s Commentary thereon, that the head of a stalk of Muija grass, 
is to be tied with a cord, then, perhaps, to be suspended from the neck of 
the patient or to be otherwise attached to his body. Thus worn the grass 
will prevent diarrhea in an acute form. Small round mats were made of 
Мийја grass and used for ceremonial purposes.'°75 (5) Sara (Saccharum 


106% § Atharvaveda, If, 4. 5. 1047 Ibid, XL 6,15. 

1999  Atharvaveda, IL. 73; VI 43.1,2; VIIL 7.20; X. 4.2; X. 4.18; XL 6.15; 
XIX. 38; XIX. 32; XIX. 68; White Yajurveda, V. 6. 21, 25 ; XVIII. 75. 63; 
Black Yajurveds, V. 6. 4. 

1999  Atharvaveda, II. 7. 3. 

2070 White Yajurveda, L 9.3; X. 84, 31. 

1971 [Lid, XXII. 1—2. 

1973  Atharvaveds, VI 106.1; White Yajurveda, XIII, 24, 20, 

197? Atharvavedo, IL 7, 1; XX. 131. 9; White Yajurveda, [V. 1; V. 42, 

1074  Atharvaveda L 2. 4; Compare White Yajurveda, IV. 17, 10; XI. 68, 

20718 White Yajurveda, XII. 2, 


Sara)!97* a reed of which arrows were made.'°’? (6) Babbaja!?7* 
(7) Kàása!07? (8) Isika, 1050 

Sheep and Cattle-rearing—Despite the great development of agricul- 
ture cattle remained the principal wealth of the people. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana in connection with the Royal Coronation the raid of cattle is 
mentioned, a relic no doubt of older days customs. In the Atharvaveda we 
find innumerable prayers for the increase of cattle. Thus, we have a 
benediction on homeward cattle,4°*! a charm against worms or bots in 
cows,°*? a benediction on cattle-pen,'°*® glorification and benediction of 
cows; 9** a charm for the increase of cattle,!95* a charm to protect 
cattle,'9*9 a benediction on eattle-calf,!?*" a charm to bring the cattle 
home,!955 a blessing on cows,' ?5? a glorification of the typical bull and 
cow,!999 a glorification of the sacred cow, !^?* on the duty of giving cows 
to Brahmanas.'??? 

The twenty-fourth book of the White Yajurveda contains an exact 
enumeration of the animals that are to be tied to the sacrificial stakes 
and in the intermediate spaces, with the names of the deities or deified 
entities to which they are severally dedicated. The principal stake, the 
eleventh and midmost ofthe twenty-one, called the Agnistha- because it 
stands nearest to the sacrificial fire, is mentioned first. About fifteen 
victims are bound to each of these stakes, all domestic animals, the 
total number being 327. In the spaces between the stakes 252 wild 
animals are temporarily confined, to be freed when the ceremony is 
concluded, bringing the total number of assembled animals upto 609. 
“There is perhaps some exaggeration in the number" says Mr. Griffith,!9?? 


1079  Atharvaveda, L, 2. 3; Rümáyaga, Ajoibykánda, 30th sarga. 
1977 Black Yajurveds, VI. 1.5. ( Compare, Vedic Index, II. 357.) 
1978 Black Yajurveda, II. 2. 8. 

1079 Rümüyapa, Ajodhyákápda, 30th sarga. 


1050 Ibid, 1931 Atharvaveda, II. 26. 
103 [bid., IL 32. 1985 ]bid. IIL 14. 

1934 Ibid, IV. 21. 1095 Ibid., V. 16, 

зове Ibid, VI. 59. 195* Ibid, VI. 70. 

1088 — VL 77. 10s9 Tbid, VIL. 75. 

1990 Ibid, ІХ. 7. 1991 Ibid., X. 10. 


zoss Ibid, XIL 4 2098 White Yajurveda, p, 258 fn. 


“and some almost impossible animals are mentioned, but it must be 
remembered that the ASwamedha was a most important tribal solemnity of 
rare occurrence and that no effort should be spared to assure its performance 
with all possible splendeur.” The Taittiriya Brihmana'®®* in its account 
of the Aswamedha recommends 180 domestie animals to be sacrificed. 


Among the domestic animals the following are the most important :— 
(1) eow—The food-value of its milk was very great. The Satapatha 
Brihmaga!??5 describes the various articles of food prepared from cow's milk. 
From the Panchavimsa Brühmana!??* we learn that bags were made from 
cow-hide for holding milk, wine and other liquids. The flesh was also used 
as food, In the Taittiriya Brahmana'®®’ mention is made of scores of 
Kimya Istis or minor sacrifices with prayers which required beef for their 
performance. In the larger ceremonies, such as the Rijasiiya, the Vajapeya, 
and the Aswamedha, the slaughter of the cow was an invariable accompani- 
ment.’°®* The Taittiriya Brahmana!®®* recommends the slaughter of 
cows, bulls, nilazaos ete. for the ASwamedlia ceremony. It also recommends 
the slaughter of seventeen five-year old, humpless dwarf bulls and as many 
dwarf heifers under three years for the Paüchasaradiya ceremony.'!9? The 
Tanda Brühmana of the Sima Veda!!?! recommends the slaughter of 
cattle of a different colour for each successive year. The Atharvaveda 
gives us a prayer accompanying animal sacrifice! ! * and tells us that the 
dissectors of the sacrificial bull are to call out the names of the several 
parts of the earcase as they divide them, each portion being assigned to a 
"s divinity.!!?3 The Taittiriya Brahmana describes in detail the 





1094 ndityaihikndatasnmkhyakah palava n — Taittirlya  Brühmspa, IL 
651. 

1008 Ht 8. 3. 100 XIV. 11, 26 ; XVL 13.15. 

195? TIL ch. VIII. 

1998 Tnittiriya Brühmapa, IIT. p. 658.  Yathi goup aranye swachchandachüri, 
ebamayar brahmalokopi swatantro bhabati — Taittirlyn Árnpyaka, 

ios» JI. P. 851, 

ii09 Taittiriya Brahmans, Воок П. 

1191 Tanda Brahmana, 643 :— gugtyah daradi kfrttike misi Yajet. Saptamyümasta- 
myim b&éwayujipakge ta batsatarirevdlaveran ukspo bisrgeynh. 

1105 Atharvaveds, IJ. 34, 2168 Ibid, IX. 4. 11—14, 


X. 
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e of cutting up the victim after immolation, evidently for distribution.* 
he Gopatha Brihmana $ of the Atharvaveda gives in detail the names of 
e different individuals (like the Hota, the Udgata, the Adhvaryu, the 
pagata, the householder who ordains the sacrifice, the wife of the latter 
te. J) who are to receive the thirty-six shares into which the carcase is 

be divided. Directions similar to these occur also in the Aitareya 
Brahmana. The Satapatha Bralmana!!®* and the Taittiriya Brihmana!!9* 
describes Yajüavalkya and Agastya as taking beef. Yajiiavalkya was 
"wont to eat the meat of milch-cows and bullocks, if only it was 
tender.”119% In the Aitareya Brahmanpa!!®? we are told that when a 
king or a distinguished person comes as a guest one should kill a Vehat 
(old barren cow) for his entertainment. The great sage Yajiavalkya 
expresses a similar view.'!°® At the same time we notice a growing feeling 
against beef-eating in this period. In the Šatapatha Brihmana!!?? we 
have a long discourse on the non-advisibility of cow-slaughter and we find 
the injunction “Let him not eat the flesh of the cow or the ox for, the 
cow and the ox doubtless support everything on earth.” 



















The cow was used as a standard of value in purchasing articles even in 
this period.'!!9 Moreover, bullocks were used for ploughing,'''* for 
drawing waggons!!!? and carriages!!!5 and for carrying loads.! ! !* 


(2) The buffal, —In addition to its milk, the flesh of the buffalo was 

probably eaten. The Taittiriya Brihmana!!!* recommends the slaughter 

of buffaloes for the ASwamedha sacrifice; so also the White Yajurveda.!!!* 

* Daivyüh damitürah ota monosyd dravadhwam. Upanayata medhya durah. 
Afüsünámedhapativyám medhar, ete. 

1 Gyathátah sabaniyasya pasorbibhágarp byükhy4syám ah ete. 


110+ TIL 1, 2, 21. 1105 П, 7, 11.1. 
110 І, 1.9, 91 = Vedie Index, IT. 145. 
2107 J 3,4 2108 Vaj. I 108. 110° ПІ, 1,2, 8, 


2110 Black Yajurveda, VI. 1. 6. 
1111 Black Yajurveda, V. 2. 5. 2, 
1113 Ibid, V. 5.21. 1115 Tbid, V. 6. 21. 


4114 White Yajurveds, XXIV. 13. | 
x15 Books IL and III 1134 Book XXIV. 38. 
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The dung of buffaloes was used as fuel for protection against cold.?**” 
(3) The hor.e—Horses were used in battle!!!5 and in horse—racing.! ! ! 
. From the RAmz1yana!!3? we learn that Kamboja, Bahllika and Sind were 
famous for horses. Horses were sometimes given to priests as a sacrificial 
fea. 1131 (4) The do key—In addition to the horse, the donkey was also 
used for drawing chariots and waggons and for carrying loads, The story 
of the race won by the Aswins with a chariot drawn by donkeys is found in 
the Aitareya Brahmana.* 133 (5) Anle-—The hardiness of mules is praised 
and their sterility dwelt upon and explained in some of the Brahmanas. 
They were mainly used for drawing cars,!!?5 and waggons and carrying 
loads. (6) The cane —Camels were objects of gift! !** and of sacrifice, 195 
In the Atharvaveda!!?¢ we read of “camels that draw the car.” (7) The 
gout—It was an object of sacrifice in the Aswamedha,! !3? to Indra!!** 
to the Aswins,! !?? to Pusan,'!*? and to Vàáyu.3*! Its flesh was usel as 
food,!!3? milk as drink!'** and skin as clothing.!!3* (8) Sheep—The 
flesh of sheep was used as food, !35 milk as drink and wool as a material 
for cloth. In the Atharvaveda kambalas!!3* and Samulyas!'!** are 
described as ordinary outfits of men and women and were probably made of 


1117 Raimiyata, Ajodhyikinds, poth sarga, 

1110 White Yajurveda, XXIX. 38—39. 

1119 Atharvaveda, IT. 14. 5. 1:139  BAla-kárda, 6th sarga. 

2191 White Yajarveds, VIL. 47. заз Тү, 9, 

1133 Atharvaveds, УШ. 8. 22. 

129% Ibid, XX. 1 1—8. 

1195 "White Yajurveda, XXIV. 28 and 29 ; Black Yajurveds, V. 6, 21, 

iiss XX. 127.2. 

1197 "White Yajurveda, XXIV. 16, 32. 

iis* [bid., XXVIII. 23. 

1199 Ibid, XXL 40, 41, 46, 47, 59. 

iise Ibid, XXVIIL 23, 27. 

4282 Griffith's White Yajarveds, p. 251 fu. 

1283 Atharvaveda, IX. 5. 4 

1153 “The mill of gost is the highest form of draught"—Black Yajurveda, V. 1,7. 

1134 atapstha Bráhmapa, III 9. 1. 12 ; V. 2. Ll 21, 24; Pahshayimía Brühmaga, 
XVII. 14—16 ; cf, Atharvavada, IV. 7. 6. 

1185 Ramayaps, Áranyakünda, llth sarga. 

i84 XIV. 2. 66, 67. i11 XIV. 1.235 = Rigveda, X. H5, 99, 


sheep's wool. Cloths made of &vika, sheep's wool are clearly mentioned in 


the Rumzyaga.!!35 Acceptance of sheep has been deseribed as having bad 


effects in the Black Yajurveda.!!39 The sheep seems to have been used in 


drawing the plough, though the commentator takes sheep to mean ‘small - 
oxen like sheep,’?!4° (9) The ass—The ass has been described as “the best. 


burden-gatherer of animals.”**** They are also described as drawing the 


car of the Aswins.!!** (10) Swine—The Satapatha Brahmana describes 


the origin of the boar and refers to its fat and the sandals made of its 
skin.1143 The Atharvaveda!!** refers to its extraordinary quickness at 
discovering and unearthing all sorts of edible roots. The boar was an 
object of sacrifice to Indra.!!*^ (11) Elephants—Elephant-keepers 
are mentioned in the White Yajurveda.1?4° There is 4 hymn in the 
Atharvaveda!!4? whose subject is the taming of elephants and of training 
them up for the king to ride. From the Ramzyana!!** we learn that the 
elephants of the Himalayan and Vindhyan regions were famous for their 
large size and great length. Hides of elephants are also mentioned. ! 14? 


Hunting and Fishing—Hunting remained the occupation of 4 
large section of the people.*?5° No doubt the forest tribes resorted to 
hunting mainly for obtaining food but the people in general as well would 
resort to hunting not only for the pleasure and excitement which it 
afforded but also on economic grounds, as the frequent slaughter of 
domestic animals would reduce the livestock before long. Hunting down 
wild beasts was also necessary for the protection of cattle. The wild dog 
was tamed mainly for the purpose of assisting the people in the hunt. 


1133 «Ramayana, Lankikinds, 75th sarga. 

1139 II, 2.6.3; ‘the nature of the sheep ha accepts who accepta & sheep’. 
1149 Black Yajurveda, V. б. 21. 2141 lbid., V- 1. 5. 5. 
1149 White Yajurveda, XI. 13; XXV. 4. 
1143 ү, 4, 3. 19. 

1144 П, 97.92; V. 14.1; УШ, 7. 23. 
1145 "White Yajurveda, XXIV. 40. 

1496 XXX. ll. 

1ias  Bàálaküpds, 6th sarga. 

ii4»  Atharvaveda, XX. 181. 23. 

1180 White Yajurveds, XVI. 27 ; XXX. 7. 
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114* TII, 22. 


The Atharvaveda!!*! refers to the hunting of boars with the help of © 
hounds. The arrow was sometimes employed but the normal instruments of 
capture were nets and pitfalls. The word 4khah occurs in the Black | 
Yajurveda!!** which is taken by Siyana as a pit artificially made where 


the hunter could lie in wait at a convenient distance for shooting. ! 153 
The net called j11a!!5* which was fastened on pegs!!55 was used for 


capturing wild birds and beasts. The hunting of the deer!!59 and 
antelope!!*" with the help of the bow and the arrow is referred to in the 


Fishing became the main occupation of a section of the population. 
The fisherman fishing in rivers! ! 55 and in lakes!!59 and the fishvendor! 1*9 


are mentioned, Of fish the Niràla is mentioned in the Atharvaveda,!!91 


Of aquatic animals crabs (kakkata) and  tortoises (kurma)!!5? are 


mentioned. The Satapatha Brihmapa!'9? describes the kasyapa (which | 


is identified with kurma), a sacred animal, a form of Prajipati from which 
all beings sprang up, though we do not learn that the kasyapa was 
worshipped or eaten sacramentally.!1954 


The word kriana, meaning a pearl occurs in the Atharvaveda,!!95 Тһе. 


belief mentioned by Dioscorides and Pliny — a belief also prevalent 
among the Persians — that pearls are formed by drops of rain falling into 
the oyster-shells when open is recorded in the Atharvaveda,!!99 Pearls 
seem to have been fished in large quantities for, we find that they were 





1151 "XX. 128, 4. 1193 4 11. $ 


115? "Tha word is mentioned in i'SninT, IIT, 3. 135, Vürtt, 1, whila Pánini himself 
gives Akhana 
1154  Atharvaveda, X. l. 30. 112: Tbid, VIII, B, 5, 


1155 Ramiyana, Aranyskinda, 14th sarga, 

atst Thid., Ajodhya\dnda, 56th вагра. 

1155 "White Yajurveda, XXX. 8. 

115* Thid, XXX. 16. 1199 Thid. 

11:1 VI, 16, 3. 

1143  Atharvaveda, IX, 4, 16 ; Black Yajurveda, V. 2, 8. 4—5, 

iie? VIII. 5. 1. 5. 

114 Keith — Black Yajurveda, Introluction, C XXI. 

11435 IV. 10. 1, 3; XX. 10, 11. Р ал288 TV. 30. 
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used by men and women not only for the beautification of their persons 
but also for adorning their horses.'!®’ Amulets of the shell of pearl- 
oyster were also worn by the people as a protection against disease and 
indigence, 1155 


Progress in arts and crafts—In keeping with its wider geographical 
outlook and its growth of towns this period is marked by a striking 
development of industrial life and the subdivision of occupations 
caused by the ever-increasing needs of the townpeople and the agricultural 
and military requirements of a community settled in the midst of a hostile 
population. Among the more important industries of this period we may 
mention the following :— 


(1) Weaving—Technical terms connected with weaving like 
otu (woof),! 199 ¢antu (yarn, threads),**7° anuchi&datY * or pracinitáug! 7^ 
(forward stretched web) are frequently mentioned. The veman (loom)!!*?* 
and the mayütia!!''* meaning wooden pegs to stretch the web on or 
shuttle are mentioned in simile : 


“Like shuttle through the loom the steady ferment mixes 
The red juice with the foaming spirit. +75 
And in the Atharvaveda we read : 
“Singly the two young maids of different colours 
Approach the six-pegged warp in turns and weave it.”*17° 


Day and Night are compared here to two young maids, the six regions of 
the world to the six wooden pegs: Dawn weaves the luminous weft of 
PR ee ee 


1167 Atharvaveda, XX. 16. 11. 1168 Ibid, IV. 10. 3. 

1199 Tbid, XIV. 2.51 ; White Yajurveda, VI. 1. 1. 4. 

1179 Atharvaveds, XIV. 2.51; cf. XV. 3.6; Kathske Samhitá, XXIII. 1. 

1172 Sátapatha Brāhmaņs, III. 1. 2. 13 ff. 

1173 Black Yajurveda, VI. 1. 1. 3 ff. 

1173 White Yajurveda, XIX. 83; Maitrüyani Samhita, ITI, 11.9; Kathaka Samhita, 
XL/IL 3; Taittirlya Bráhmana, IL. 1. 4. 2. 

1174 White Yajurveda, XIX. 80. 

2175 White Yajarveds, XIX. 83. 

:3** Atharvaveds, X. 7. 42. 
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Day and Night removes it from the loom. The use of a large number of 
words for cloth and for its different parts presupposes a fully developed 
and long established indigenous weaving industry. For cloth we have the 
words vasira,'!7?? visas +478 and vasana.'1?® The sie meaning the border 
or fringe occurs in the Atharvaveda'!*? where the child is covered by its 
mothers sie and in the Satapatha Brihmana''*! where a deer horn is tied 
in the sacrificer’s sic. .Da$i meaning border or fringe occurs in the 

Bráhmapgas.!!5? The wider border is specially designated nivi," the 

closely woven end of the cloth — from which depends the proghata!!** or 

the strikers, the loose long unwoven fringe with swaying tassels, The 
vasas has only one nivi usually, as now, the other end of the cloth being 
much plainer: to this plainer end would belong the füsa,! !*? (the chaffs), 

a shorter fringe corresponding to the modern echiléa. The vwaülapüua!!** 

descriptive of the visas as part of it, obviously cannot mean ‘a garment to 

protect against winds’: it is rather that part of the cloth which protects 
it against winds, i.e., its lengthwise borders!’ which keep the web 
together from becoming thread-bare by fluttering in the wind (specially 
during movements). The aro&ih!!'** (or ‘the brilliants’) seem to have been 
iite Thid,, V. 1.3; IX, 6.25; XII. 3, 21, 
1178 "White Yajurveda, II. 382; XL 40: Black Yajurveda, VI. 1.9.7; VL 1.11.2; 
Aitareya Brahmana L 3, 
1179 Chindogya Upanigad VIIL 8.5 ; EKansitak! Upanisad, II. 15, 
11850 XVIIL 3.50 — Rigveda, X. 18, 11. 1151 IT. 2.]. 18. 
1153 ZSatapatha Brühmaps, ПІ. 3. 2, 0; cf. IV, 2, 2, 11; L 1. 9. 8; Aitareya 
Brühmaga, VII. 33. 
Atharvaveda, VIIL. 9. 16 ; Black Yajurveda, VI. 1. 1.315; Küjhaka Samhilà, 
XIII, 1. ; Satapatha Brübmapa, IIL. 1, 2. 13 ff. 

1134 bid, Tha antàh of Atharvaveda, XIV. 2. 51, is clearly = praghata. 

2196 Black Yejurveda, L 8. 1, 1; 11.4, 9,1; VL 1. 1. 8; Kathake Samhita, 
XIIL 1; Taitiirlya Brábmapa, I. 6.1.8; Pafichaviméa Brahmans, ХҮП, 1. 
That fişa = chaff, like lashes is evident from its dedication|te Agni. 

iise Black Yajarveda, VI. 1.1.4 .; vatapa: Kathake Samhita, X XIII. 1, 

1147 Probably preservedtin the batan ( = border) of the Bengal weavers a. g., in 
golà-batan eloths ; alsotin vernacular ‘bita', split bamboo, used in strengthening 
borders of thatches ete, 

11858 Satapsthe Brahmapa, III, 1, 2. 13: atirokah: Kathake Sambit’, XXIIL 1; 
compare the classification of shawls as ek-rokhd and du-rokha secording to the 
nature of their embroidered patterns, 
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flowers, stars or other spotty patterns embroidered all over the cloth,!!*? 
corresponding to modern pÀul, butà etc. 


The vasas was always tied or girt (nab)!!9? which implies tucks 
and knots. The idiom nivimér**®* shows that each individual wore the 
nivi in his or her own way. The nivi-knot was sometimes so fashioned 
as to form a pouch, wherein magic herbs could be borne.!!9* Sometimes 
also the nivi consisted of simply two tuckings up (udgühana)'!?* at the 
sides (as now, with men). Elsewhere women are said to tie their nivi on 
the right side of the hip ; such nivi must have been an ampler gather of 
folds and fringe-tassels, for there a bundle of bahris represents the 
nivi.!!9?* It seems probable that no part of the broad border was left for 
covering the bosom and shoulders and the early sculptures, ete., do not 
show it. Apparently the upper part of the body was covered by another 
separate garment called adhivāsa.!!°4 The adhivāsa seems to have been 
an ‘over-garment’, worn by princes over their inner and upper gar- 
ments.1!95 We have already seen that in the Rigveda!!?* the forests are 
described as the adhivasa of mother-earth licked by the fire-child. It was 
thus more like a long loose-flowing dressing-gown, suiting both men and 
women!!?1 and not a close-fitting garment as the authors of the Vedic 
Index have taken ittobe. It may not, however, have been a tailor-made 


garment at all being called a visas.!!?* The drapi*?®® seems to have 


1189» So also they are dedicated to the naksatras, stars. 

1190  Atbharvaveda, XIV. 2. 70. 

1191 Ibid, VINI. 2. 16 (what niyi thon makest for thyself?) ; Atharvaveds, 
үш. 6. 2. 20; XIV. 2. 49—50. It is possible, however, to see in "yat te 


of the nivi is also shown in quite early sculptures, etc. Bat even in that case 
nivi would be an outer adjunct snd not an inner garment ss taken by the 
authors of the Vedic Index. 
1193 Atharvaveds, VIII. 6. 20. 
1195 Satspaths Brahmaps, IIT. 2.1, 15. 
1194 Satspaths Bréhmags, V. 4. 4 3. 
1195 Ibid. 114 J, 140.9. 
ae Rigveda, I. 140, 9 ( widub ) ; ef. Rigveds, X 5. + 1198 Rigveda, 1, 162, 16, 
aise According to the authors of the Vedic Index dripi is в coat of mail. 


been a gold-embroidered??°°  vest.1*°!  Peda; is gold-embroidered cloth 
generally!?9? with artistic designs.!??3 The pratidhi must from the 
context!39* refer to a part of the bride's attire, apart from the newly 
woven, excellent garment.4*°5 The usnisa, head-dress occurs for 
the first time in the Atharvaveda!*?* and often in the Yajurveda 
Samhitas and Brahmanas chiefly in connection with the Vrütyas!?97 and 
kings.395 The Vratya usnisa was bright and white as day,!*^" so that it 
might well have been of some fine cotton-stuff. According to Katytyana 
Srauta Satra’?!° the usnisa was tied with a tilt and cross windings ( tiryafi- 
naddham). At sacrificial ceremonies, however, the King's usnis& was ' 
tied in a special manner: the ends were gathered together and tucked 
away in front, so as to cover them up.!?!! Elsewhere in ritual the usnisa 
аз а шеге handkerchief!?*!? ; so also Indrani wears an usnisa like a Zone, 
of variegated hue! *!5—oclearly a multi-coloured kerchief. 

Among the materials used in the weaving of cloth wool was one. Uraá 
was the hairy covering of any animal while ávika in the sense of sheep's 
wool occurs in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.'*** Threads of wool are men- 
tioned in the white Yajurveda,!?!5  Maitriyani Samhit;!?!* and the 





1399 | Hiranya-drüpi worn by Aráti in Atharvaveda, V. 7. 1 
1391 Atharvaveds, XIII. 3, 1 where the Son wearing the three worlds is dasaribad па 
making & dràpi of them. Hence tha drüpi seams to have three pieces, two 
side ones and ona back, like a waistcoat. The fact that it was worn by 
women as well ( Atharvaveda, V. 7, 10) and the use of 'vasinab' ( dripim 
wüsümah in Rigveda, IX. £6. 14) would show that it was not a coat of mail 
but was made of vāsas, cloth, 
1393 "White Yajurveda, XIX. B2, B3, ED, 
1393. Thid, XX. 4l where the design is compared to the post's songs. 
1394  Atharvaveda, XIV. 1. 8, 1308 Thid., XIV. 1. 7. 45. 
199: Xy.2,.1f.f 1997 Pafchavimss Brihmaga, XVI. 8. 13. ; XVII. 1.14. 
азов. Sstapatha Hráhmapa, V. 3. 5. 23 (King at sacrifices) ; XIV. 2.1. 18 (Indrági) ; 
III. 3. 2, 3. (ing 'Soma") ; Maitràyani Sarphita IV. 4. 3 (Ksaíra si sacrifices) ; 
Black Yajurveda, IIL 4. 1, 4; Káthaka Samhit&, ЖИП. 10, 
1999 Atharvaveda, XV. 3. 1310 ХХІ, 4. 
1811 BSarhriya ptirasfád acagulyati in Satapatha Brahmana, V. 3. 5. 90ff. 
1313 Satapaths Brahmana, IV. 5. 2. 2. 7. Compare Satspatha Brühmaga, ILL. 3. 2, 3. 
3939. $мырмһ Bribmaps, XIV. 2.1.8, 
1924 TI 3.6.. z 1918 XIX, 80, asse IIL 11. 9. 


179° 
tthika Samhita???” ; while Kambala!?19 (blanket) and $amulya (under- 

armént of wool ?) are mentioned in the Atharvaveda.! 319 | А 
. A more common material for weaving cloth for ritual use was linen | 
| silk. The tzrpya!*?? with which the dead body is clothed in order 
at the dead may go about properly dressed in the realm of Yama!!?! isa _ 
























ken garment according to Goldstücker while others take it to mean linen. | 
the commentator has any. basis for its explanation ‘made from Trpa or. 
iparna leaves’, these would refer to mulberry leaves or other leaves | 
itable for silk-cocoons. According to Professor Subimal Chandra Sarkar!*33 

= ‘uttuda’ in Atharvaveda, III. 25.1. probably means ‘sprung from “tuda” ` 
mulberry i.e. silken (coverlet). The Ksauma which according to ` 
ax Müller means a linen cloth occurs in the Maitrayant Samhita!?33 | 
hd in the Black Yajurveda.!?** The Atharvaveda!??5 refers to Sana, 
mp as growing in the forest but we do not know whether its fibre was 
sed as a material for weaving cloth. Garments made of bark, so fre- 
rent in later literature are rarely mentioned in ‘Vedic texts ; probably 
e ‘barial’ of Kathaka’ Samhita!??® was a barken stuff ; and it is interesting 

note in this connection that the Kathakas lived in the North-Western “ 
nd sub-Himalayan regions where the Baris tree, a red-flowered rhododen- ` 
ron is still fabled to yield cloths. | 


ri ix nd I 
No doubt, the word kàrpaisa (meaning cotton from the cotton plants . 
| the genus Gossipium with its typical convoluted structure) does not 
sour either in the Rigveda or in later Vedic literature proper ; but we 
ve already seen that the Babylonian and Greek names for cotton— 


as1 XXXVIIT. 8. T 

1319 In vernacular proverba aud foli-lore the kambala is made of loma, bair; Compare; i 
Tamil, *Kam (p) ali & rough hnir-cloth. | 

131» XIV. 2, 66, 67 (Esmbala) ; XIV, 1. 95 (Amulya). 

1139 Black Yajarveda, IL, 4, 11. 6; Maitráyanl Samhiti, TV. 4. 3 ; Taittirlya Br&h- 
mana, I. 3, 7. 1. 3. 7. 6. 4 ; Satapatha Brihmagpa, V. 3 5, 9) ; Kütyüyana Üranta- 
sütra, XV. 5.7. 

1331  Atharvaveda, XVIII. 4. 31. 

1333 Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of Indis, p. 62 fn 

3as33 TIL 6. 7. iss VI, 1. 1. 3. 1a2 1 4.5 

iss XV. 4; also Pafichavirpés Bribmags, XVIIL 9,6; XXI. 3,4. | 
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‘Sind and Sindon respectively—have always pointed to Sind as the home 
of cotton-growing and that cotton as weaving material was known early 
in the Chaleolithie Age to the people of Sind as proved by the discovery 
at Mohenzo-daro of karpisa and of even scraps of a fine woven cotton 
material. The word karpdsa does, however, occur in the Asvalayana Srauta 
Sutra which was composed not later than the eighth century B. C. 
towards the close of the Brahmana Period when the Aryans came to occupy 
the cotton-growing districts lying far into the interior of country. 

From the Ramayana we find that the weaving industry was carried 
to its perfection. We hear of beddings decorated with 5014,12? соуегіеёз 
decked with gems and jewels,’ 238 coverlet decorated with gold!??? coverlet 
or carpet (&starana) decorated with gold and silver'*5? coverlet or carpet 
(astarana) dyed with the colour of lac (ltksi-riga-rafijita), '*5* gold-embroi- 
dered dress (worn by king Ravana),'*** cloth decorated with designs (citra- 
vastra) presented by Kekayarzja Yudhajit to king Rama of Ajodhyi!*** 
and blankets with variegated designs on them.**** 

Garments were a favourite article of gift to Brahmins and dependents. 
King Dagaratha is described as the giver of garments 335 As the funeral 
procession of Dasaratha proceeded to the cremation grounds, garments were 
freely distributed among the people.?39 At the sradha ceremony of 
Dasaratha Brahmins were lavishly presented with white cloths.1*%’ King 
Janaka's marriage-dowry to his daughters included among others blankets, 
silk or linen garments and ordinary cloth.'*** On the eve of her departure 
for the Dandaka forest Sita under the advice of her husband gave away all 
her best garments first to the Brahmins and then to her servants, 339 

Ksauma is frequently mentioned in the Ramayana. We find Kausalya 


1337 Kiskindbyikinds, 50th sarga. 1333 Sundarakinds, 10th sarge. 
13933 Lankikinds llth sargs. 1339  Alodhyákünds, 88th sarga. 
153i Kiskindbyadkipda 23rd sargs. 1222 Sundarakinda, 10th sarge. 
1289 Uttarskinds, 113th sarge — 1334 Kiskindhyikands, 50th sarga. 
1334 Ajodhyäkäpda, 77th sarga. 13?* Tbid., 76th sarga. 


1357 Tbid., 77th ватръ. 
1528 Balakanda, 74th sargs : "Kambalinincha mukhyinim ksaumyln kotyambarüni cha’. 
1885 Ajodhyikapda, S0th sarge. 1349 bid. dth sarga; 
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maid-servant Manthari increased whenever she wore ksauma.!**! On the 

occasion of Eutma's proposed consecration as Yuvaraja his mother Kausaly1 
wore ksauma.!?4? On this occasion Rima himself was dressed in ksauma.! 345 
On this occasion even the nurses of the royal palace of Ajodhya were dressed. 
in ksauma.?24¢ King Janaka's marringe-lowry to his daughters included 
a large quantity of ksauma.**** Dagaratha’s queens were clad in ksauma. 
when they welcomed their newly married daughters-in-law and led them 
tothe temple.!?*? Leaving aside his usual dress and weapons Bharata 
before entering the hermitage of Varalwija wore ksauma as befitting such 
an oceasion.!247 When Ravana was cremated his dead body was dressed 
with ksauma.!*#® It thus becomes apparent that in the age of Ramfyana 
ksauma was specially used cn ceremonial occasions. t 


Blankets (made of wool) were also used. Blanket-makers (kambala- 
kara) followed Bharata when he left Ajodhyz to bring Rima back from the 
forest.!24® Blankets formed part of the marriage-dowry given by king 
Janaka to his daughters.!?*9 Bharata received as present from his 
maternal grandfather multi-coloured blankets?! Kekayarzja Yudhayjit 
sent presents of kambalas to king Rama of Ajodhyz.'*5? In the palatial 
houses built by Maya in the Golden Forest Hanumina saw innumerable 
blankets of variegated designs stored up.!?5* When Hanumina set fire 
to the city of Lanka many blankets and cloth made of avika, sheep’s wool 
along with ksauma were reduced to ashes, 1354 


Silk cloths (kauseya) are also frequently mentioned. On the occasion 
of Rama’s proposed consecration as Yuvarija the streets of Ajodhya were . 
overspread with patta-vastra and kauseya.!?55 On the eve of his departure 
for the Dandaka forest Raima gave away kauseya cloths to an wearya.??*° 


1341 Ibid, 9th carga. 1249 Ajodhyakinda, Bird sarge. 
134» bid, 20th carga, 1s*e  Balak&pda, 74th sarge. 

1343 Thid., Gih sarga. ase) AjodhySkanda, 70th sarga. 
1344 Ibid., Tih sarga. 1353 [ttarakdnds, 111th sarge. 
ssis HalakApda, 74th sarga, 1358 Kiskindhydkinda, 50th sarge. 
1349 Ibid, 77th sarga. 1354 Tankükinds, 75th sarga. 

1is4T  Ajsdhyükügda, €0th sarge. 11355  Ajodhyükanis, 17th sarge, 
1545 Loank&kinda, 119th sarge. 15:5 Tbid, 92nd-sarge. 
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ЗИД used to wear kauseya in the royal palace in Ajodhyz.'?*" Оһ Daśa- 
ratha's death Vasistha sent messengers with presents of kauseya to Bharata 
to bring him back from his maternal grandfather's palace in the Kekaya 
kingdom.!?**  Bharata in the course of his search for Rima found silken 
threads (kauseya-tantu) of Sitt’s dress sticking to the grass over which she 
slept in the forest,!?59 Sit used to wear yellow silken cloth (pita-kaugeya) 
while at Paüchavati forest.!?*? While she was being carried away by 
Ravana Sita threw away her silken upper garment of golden hue (kanaka- 
dyuti-kauseya-uttariyd) at the fivo monkeys so that they may give a clue 
to Rama about her whereabouts.'*4' Even in the Asoka forest Hanumiina 
found Sita wearing her self-same yellowish silk-dress,! ?^? 


(2) Metal industry—The alvance of civilisation is also seen in the 
more extended knowledge and use of metals and in the large number of 
mining industries of the period. Besides gold'?®* and ayas*?** known in 
the Rigvedic Age, the Atharvavela mentions silver,! ?95 tin (trapu),! ? 5 
lead (sisa)!?*7 and Syama, occurring along with asi, meaning a sword.!*** 
In a passage of the White Yajurveda we find a list of six metals then 
known. : 


“Hiranyam chame ayaschame $ултат сһате 
loham chame sisam chame trapu chame,” 1269 
‘May my gold, my ayas, my iron (Syima), my copper (loha), my lead (sisa) 
and my tin (trapu) prosper by sacrifice. Elsewhere in the White Yajurveda 





2987 Ibid, 37th sarga. XIX. 57.5 ; XX. 57. 16 ; XX. 131. 
2988 Thid, GSth sarga. 6,8; XX. 127.3; XX. 128 6. 
1989 [bid., 88th sarga. 19*5  Attarvnveda, V. 28. 1, 5; VI. 63. 
19490 Arapyakãnda, 47th, 52nd and 60th 2,3; VI. F4, 3; VI. 141. 2; VII. 
115,1; УШ. 2, 3; ХІХ. 58. 4; 

1391 Ibid., 54th sarga. ХІХ, 66; ХХ, 20, 3. 
1349 Sundarakápda, 15th sarga. 2968 JAtharvaveda, V, 28. 1, 5; XIII. 
1399 Atharvaveda, I. 35. 1, 3; 11, 55.7 ; 4. 51, 

V.1.3; V. 281,5; VI. 69. 1; 1: Atharvaveda, XI 3. F. 

VI 124. 3; VIL 14 2; ІХ, 5. 339**  Atharvaveda, L. 16,2, 4; XII. 2. 1, 

14, 35, 25,29; XII. 1. 44; XIV. 19, 20, 53, 

1. 40; XVIIL 3. 18; XVIII. 4. 1399 Atharvaveda, IX. 5. 4. 


96; XIX. 90.1; XIX. 27. 9,10; “80% White Yajurveda, XVIII 13, 
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besides gold,!279 ayas,! *7! lead1373 and silver!?"3 are mentioned. In 
the Black Yajurveda we have the story of the origin of silver. We are 
told that Agni carried off the booty gained by the Devas from the Asuras. 
Pursued by the gods he cried and his tears were converted into silver. The 
Black Yajurveda also gives us the self-same list of six metals preserved in 
the White Yajurveda in the following passage : “May for me... ct eee GOLD, 
ayas, lead (sisa), tin (trapu), iron (Syima), copper (loha) „sss... prosper 
through the sacrifice." !*** The Upanisads mention besides gold,!*7* 
silver, 1279 ]lead,!?77 tin,!?7* loha'*"^ and lavana.!35? According to 
Maxmiiller lavana is “a kind of ksira or tanka or tankana. It is evidently 
borax which is still imported from the East Indies under the name of 
tineal, and used as a flux in chemical processes," ** ! 


The Balakinda of the Ramiyana!*5* narrates the mythological origin 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, tin (raüga) and lead out of the womb of Ganga, 
the daughter of the Himalayas. The Himalayas are described as containing 
all kinds of metal!353 Mines of metals on hill-sides are referred to in 
the Ajodhyakinda.'*** We And Rama showing to Sita the beauty of 
Chitrakiita hill, adorned with mines of metals of white, red and yellow 
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colour.” Bharata while marching with his army by the side of Chitra- 
kita in search of Rima, saw on the hill-slopes minerals of various kinds 
like gairika ete.!**^ Ravana on reaching the mountaneous southern sea- 
coast of the Deccan found the sea-shore strewn with dried up pearls and 
corals,?*? On account of the coppery colour of his waist Hanumina 
is described as a hill adorned with a newly worked up mine of gairika.! *** 
Blood coming out of the wounded body of Bali is compared to water 
oozing out of mines of copper and gairika on the body of the hill.+**® 
There were mines of different kinds in Ajodhyà as well.?99 On Sudarsana 
hill among the Himálayas there was a mine of gold!*9?! The Ayomukha 
mountain otherwise known Malayachal by whose side the river Kaveri 
flows is adorned with mines of different metals.12®2 Silver mines in which 
Sitî is to be searched for are also mentioned, ! ? 93 

In the Ramayana besides gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and tin we 
find mention of various other mineral products like gairika,! 394 sud, 1295 
avra (mieas),! *?* sphatika (crystal)!!*" and diamonds, ! ?9* 

In the literature of this period we find references not only to the 
goklsmith'**" but also to his work: “As a goldsmith taking a piece 
of gold turns it into another, newer and more beautiful shape so does 
the Self, after having thrown off this body and dispelled ignorance, makes 
unto bimself another, newer and more beautiful shape."1399 The melting of 
gold in fire for purification!*?! and the softening of gold by means of 
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lavana (borax)!5?* are mentioned, The use of gold in exchange, in sacrifice 
as wellas in the manufacture of ornaments and of sundry other articles for 
domestic use lends colour to the view that there must have been sources 
of local supply of gold. Professors Macdonell and Keith!39? are of opinion 
that in those days gold was obtained from the bed of rivers, though the 
extraction of gold from earth was not unknown,!3?* In the RAmüyana!*** 
we are told by Rama that princes go to the forest on hunting excursions 
partly no doubt for the joys of the chase and partly for the flesh it will 
fetch but in that connection they search with great care for various metals, 
gems and precious stones and for gold. Washing for gold is recorded in 
the Black Yajurveda!*^?* Kithaka Samhit,!??7 Kapisthala Samhita'!595 
Maitriyani Samhità!*?? and in the Satapatha Brihmana.!*'? 

We frequently hear of various golden media of exchange like Hiranya- 
krsnala,! 511 Suvarna,! *1? gold pieces, 1313 Padas of gold,'5?* Sata- 
munal?15 and Niskas.!?!9 Chips of gold used in sacrifice! *!* a circular 
gold dise or plate with 21 knobs used in saeriíice,!3!9 golden needles with 
which are marked out the lines on the body of the sacrificial horse which 
the dissector's knife is to follow,!3!9 golden figure of Prajapati, Agni, the 
Sacrificer technically known as hiranyagarva,!*?° gold on the priest's 


finger,! 321 gold given as fee to the priest," sacrificial cauldron with gold- 
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en handles,!3?? golden vessel for A‘wamedha called Mahiman,'*** and a 
ladle of pura gold?" are mentioned. In the Rimiyana we read of golden 
uiensils 329 golden vase for containing water,$*7 golden pitchers,!*** 
golden pota, 119 golden water-pots used by asceties,'**° golden lamps,'*** 
golden bedstead, golden bedstead decked with jewels,'*** bedstead adorned 
with gold,!3** seats made of gold,'*5* golden trappings for elephants, 33% 
fly-flapper (chimara) with gollen handles!?5? and decorated with 
white gems,!33* golden throne,'?3? seats bedecked with gold 
(Kiiichana-citrita!,'**° altars made of gold,'3*! gates mounted with 
goli,'5*? gold-mounted arch of a gateway,!**? golden chariots'*** 
chariots mounted with gold and decked with jewels,15*5 pillars (of 
chariots) made of gold,!3** windows ( of chariots ) made of 5014134? 
golden stair case,!**5 gold-mounted windows,!?*? finger-guard (aüguli- 
trana) overlaid with gold,'**° golden hook or goad to drive an elephant! **! 
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gold armour,’*** weapons mounted with gold,}*** sword decked with 
gold,!35* sword with golden handles,!355 bow decked with gold,!*59 shafts 
decked with gold,'*5? golden sheath for sword,'55® golden image (of 
Sit1,1359 golden figures of fish, flowers, trees, birds, mountains and stars 
engraved on chariots,!39? golden images engraved on chariots," and 
golden images placed in the bed-chamber of Rîvana's palace," 3%3 


Golden ornaments are frequently mentioned.**** The word alamküra 
does not occur in the foir Vedas bit the worl айја огайјі meaning 
ornaments does oceur.!395 The word alamkira occurs for the first time 
in the Satapatha Brihmana!?*^ and in the Chindogya Upanisad.!$97 In 
the Atharvaveda the following ornaments are mentioned :—(1) Tirita!355— 
In Amarakosa it is explained as an ornament of the head (mukutamani 
or Sirobhussna, а tiara-like ornament). (2) Parihasta'569? — It was 
probably a bracelet or two connected rings regarlel as one amulet.!979 
(8) Pravarta!*7! — It was an ornament, cireular in shape, probably for 
the ears; (4) Ring!?'? (5) Golden amulets!?7? (8) Necklace of niska- 
coins as the term niskagrva!??* shows; (7) Kurira!?75 — According to 
Zimmer it means peacock. If this meaning is accepted, then kurira is a 
tiara-like ornament for the head.'37® (8) Kumba'*’’ — According to 
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Yajurveda, XV, 50; XVI, 97; “тг, z rn-shaped coiffure 
XXXIV, 52, 17 Аек, ҮІ. 138, 8, 


Sayana it was used by women in hair-eulture ; probably it is comb.1*'* 
(9) Opaéía!*79 — It was used for adorning the head. Roth thinks that 
it was a corruption of aba + pasa and hence meant hair-tape or hair- 
net.!33?9 (10) Lalima — It was a tiara worn on the forehead like a 
frontlet. (11) Lalimya, frontlet (12) Lalamagu, frontlet (13) Surukma, 
an ornament for the chest (14) Rukmastarana, an ornament for 
the chest usually of crescent shape. (15) Niniha, an ornament for 
the waist. (16) Deviüjana (17) Nalada (18) Madhülaka (19) Siman 
(20) Susra (21) Swandzüj (22) Haritasraj or  Hiranyasraj The 
White Yajurveda refers to the gold-smith!?5! and the jeweller!*5? 
and to gold ornaments.!?*? It refers to a gold ornament, perhaps a chain, 
round the neck of the sacrificer,?** to Ораѕа,!385 to gold worn as 
amulet!3** and to golden trappings for horses.!**? The Black Yajurveda, 
refers to Opasa,!*** Sraj, Pundarisrajand Voga. In the Kathopanisad!55? 
we find that Yama offered to Nachiketas an ornament called Sriñkā. The 
Tandamahibrahmana mentions the ornament called Sraj made of gold. 
The term niskagrva in the Aitareya Brihmana undoubtedly refers to the 
practice of wearing necklaces of niska coins. The Paüchavim$a Brühmana 
refers not only to Oposa! *9? but also to necklaces of silver niska coins worn 
by the Vratyas.*°* We hear of Rukmapisa in the Satapatha Bráhmana,! 592 
a chain by means of which Rukma was worn on the breast, Karpasovana, 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana, literally means an adornment for 
the ear, hence earring. In the Chindogya Upanisad!395 we read of a 
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necklace offered to Raikva which he politely refused to accept. Maitrayani 
Samhitz!3?* also refers to ораза. 


In the Ramiyana we find mention of golden diadem (kirita), 1395 
golden diadem hedecked with gems and pearls;* ^*^ kupdala, earring worn 
by both men!?97 and women,'3?3 golden kundalas bedecked with diamond 
and vaidüryamani,' 3 "" manikundala worn by men as well,'#°° karpivarana 
(earring or ornament for the ear) called trikarna;**?* golden bracelets 
(kaüchana keyüra worn on the upper arm by both men! 4 and women, ! *95 
karüvarana (bangles) decked with corals,!4°* hastavarana worn by king 
Dasaratha,!*?5 valaya, (armlet, bracelet) worn by men!*95 as well as 
women, 49? kanaka afigada, golden bracelet worn by both men!'*?5 and 
women!*??; aüguriyaka, ring for the fingers!*!?; golden amulet 
(kavaca) *!! golden amulet set with vaidüryamani!*!? ; necklace made of 
gold!*15; kaücana-muli worn by king Báli on. the neck, *!* pearl neck- 
lace,! 415 necklace of Indranilamani,!*!9 necklace of precious stones strung 
together with a golden thread, *!? necklace of vaidüryamani, *!5 kantha- 


hîra, a kind of ornament for the neck,!*!? hemasütra, à golden chain, 
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probably to be worn on the neck'**° chandrahara, a kind of necklace worn 
by both men!*?! and women,!**? golden chain for sheep! **3 ; kAünchidama, 
a girdle-like ornament for the waist!*?*; kifikinimala, a girdle of small 
bells,'*?5 mekhalz, an ornament for the waist and loins! *?5 ; and nüpura, 
an ornament for the ankles ani feet! **7 


Among the articles male of silver, the Atharvaveda'*?5 mentions 
silver amulets which are said to grant vigour to the wearer.'*?9 The 
White Yajurveda!*?? mentions silver needles for marking out the lines on 
the body of the sacrificial horse which the dissector’s knife is to follow. 
Silver plates used in sacrifice are mentioned in the Black Yajurveda and 
in the Satapatha Brahmans. ‘The Brhadiranyakopanisad'*?! mentions the 
silver vessel callel Mahiman used in the horse-sacrifice. The Paüchavimsa 
Brahmaga refers, as we have already seen, to necklaces made of silver 
niskas worn by the Vrityas. In the Ramiyana silver utensils, 1433 silver 
pitchers,'*** seats made of silver,! *35 altars made of silver,! **9 bedsteads 
made of silver, *?* pillars mounted with silver,'*?9 silver-mounted arch 
of a pga'eway,!35? windows made of silver,! 44? images of silver engraved 
on ehariots,! * *! and images of silver placed in the bed-chamber of Iavana's 
palace! **? are mentioned. 

We have already seen that the third metal ayas is separated from loha 
and imam? «+° and according to Schrader meant pure dark copper. pene 
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Loha occurs in the Atharvaveda,'445 the White Yajurveda,'**® the Black 
Yajurveda!**? and in the Chandogya Upanisad.+*** The words Lohamaya 
and Lohtyasa occur in the Satapatha Brahmana.'+*® According to 
Sehrader!*59 loha originally meant copper but later it was used to denote 
iron. Syüma is mentioned in the Atharvaveda,!*5! apparently meaning 
iron as the word occurs along with asi meaning a sword. It is also 
mentioned in the White Yajurveda,'*** Black Yajurveda,!*5? Kathaka 


Samhitz,!454 Kapisthala Samhita!*** and in the Maitrüyani Samhitz.! *5* 


We have distinct references to the iron-smelter'**’ and the black- 
smith.!458 The Maitrtyana-Brahmana Upanisad'**®® thus describes the 
work of the blacksmith :—*Even as a ball of iron pervaded (overcome) by 
fire and hammered by smiths, becomes manifold (assumes different forms 
such as crooked, round, large, small) thus the Elemental Self pervaded 
(overeome) by the inner man and hammered by the qualities becomes 
manifold.” The softening of silver by means of gold, of tin by means of 
silver, of lead by means of tin, of loha (iron) by means of lead was also 
known,!489 Whatever be the real meaning of ayas, loha and syimam these 
metals were extensively used in this period. Thus we read of receptacle 
that has been hammered or formed with a tool of ayas,'*®* metal 
vessels,146?2 metal jug,'*®! a pair of shears with sharp blades,**°* sickle to 
cut the ripened grain,1*** knife,'*** spade to dig up the hardest soil 
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1464 White Yajurveds, ЖП. 68, 
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(evidently of metal,'*6* dātra, bill ҺооК,!4%7 һл{сһе!,1468 {гоп axo 1469 
iron hook,"*?° iron razor'4?! with razor-case,'*?? pair of nail scissors, 147 * 
iron nets,**74 fetters wrought of iron,'*?5 louha-maüjust, iron box or 
trunk!*75 and collyrium-pots, probably mad of metal.?477 Among 
articles for use in sacrifice we read of the sacrificial hatchet, 1478 sickle to 
cut and trim the sacred grass!*7? lead needles (according to the 
commentator Mahidhara copper or iron needles) to mark out the lines on 
the body of the sacrificial horse which the dissector's knife is to follow, 1*9 
bell, evidently made of metal'*®! and threads of iron for use in 
amulets.**** Among articles for purposes of war we read of phála, blade 
of an arrow,'**® sword,'#*4 yarman, armour, coat of mail,!455 armour for 
elephants and horses,!*?9, Tron forts!*?? and iron castles!455 used in a 
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1179 Atharvaveda, VII, 115. 1. 1482 Ramiyans, Ayodhyikinda, 36th 
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Кап ат Upanisad, IV. 90, kinda, 23r i, 43rd and 52nd sargas. 
Compare "Just as the sharp edge 1455  Atharvav:da, VII 118. 1; VIII. 
of a razor is difficult to pass over, 5. 18; IX. 2, 16; XIX. 58, 4; 
thus the wise say the path (to XX, 18, 6; White Yajurveda, 
Self) is hard” — Kathopanisad, XII 35; XVIL 49; XXIX. 28, 
I. 3. 14, 45; Hümàáyaps,  Ayodhyüküpdn, 

1472 Калак Upanisad, IV. 20. 40th and 91st sarga. 

seye in Chindogya Upa- 1408 Ramiyaps, Lankikipda, 75th sarga. 
nigad, VI. 1.6, | 148% Atharyayeda, XIX. 58. 4, 


1474 Atharvaveda, XIX, 66, L. 1449 White Ysjurvoda, V. 8, 


Ф 
figurative sense are also mentioned. Pillars made of iron,! ^5? ornaments 
made of iron worn by king Trisaüku in his chandzla dress!*?^ and images 
of tigers made of various metals! *?! are also mentioned. 


We also read of — of mixed metals (yougikadhatu) in this age. 
Bell-metal (kAmsya) vessels, made of an alloy of copper and tin are 
mentioned in the Chtndogya Upanisad.'¢?? In the Rámiyana!*?? we are 
told that after the marriage ceremony of his sons was over, king Dasaratha 
on reaching home presented four Brahmins with cows together with calves 
and bell-metal vessels for milehing (kámsya-dohanabhznda). Vessels made 
of brass or pittala, an alloy of copper and zine are mentioned in the 
Maitrayana-Brahmana Upanisad.'*°* In the Rimiyana!*?5 we find a 
reference to brass when Khara angrily speaks to Rama thus: “Just as the 
gold-like pittala (brass) is blackened when put to fire, so are you showing 
only your hollowness by self-laudation.” 


Whether alchemy was known in this period is not certain. Alchemy is 
the process by means of which an inferior metal is converted into a superior 
one. We find reference to this process in the 37th sarga of the Balakinda 
of the Ramayana where the origin of metals specially of gold (jatarüpa) 
is discussed. But some seholars look upon this passage as a later addition 
(praksipta). 

The art of the jeweller — The manikīra or jeweller is mentioned in 
the list of human victims of Purusamedha in the White Yajurveda. 1498 


In the Taittiriya Brihmana!*?7 the word used for jewellery is kicha which ° 


may mean glass or glass-beads ; and it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that those who set glass on gold did not follow the same procedure with 
diamonds, and other precious stones for which they had names and which 
they knew and prized.**s When Bharata left Ayodhya to bring back 


1459  Atharvaveda, VIL. 63, 3. 1406 ХХХ, 7. 

1490 Ramayana, Bálakápda, 58th sarga. 14»7 ШІ, 665. 
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1495 Balakands, 72nd sarga. 
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Bima from the forest he was followed among others by the manikara.?*?® 
As a matter of fact, the Rimayana which treats of royal families generally 
as contrasted with the ritual literature mentions a large number of 
jewellery used in this period. Thus we read of goldet diadem (kirita) set 
with jewels and -pearls,1*°° golden kundalas (earrings) set with diamonds 
"and vaidüryamani,! 59! manikundala,!593 pearl necklaee,!1593 necklace 
of Indranilamani,!*°* necklace of precious stones strung together with a 
golden thread! 595 necklace of vaidiryamani'®°* golden amulet set with 
vaidiryamani,'®°? hastavarana (bangles) set with corals,! 595 various images 
decked with gold, silver, diamonds, pearls and corals,! 5?" images of birds 
decked wilh silver, coral and vaidüryamani,'*!? images of serpents decked 
with gems,5!! golden sats decked with goms,'®!? seats decked with 
gold and gems,! 515 bedsteal deckel with various gems,'>!* golden bedstead 
decked with gems," bed-sheet decked with gems and уаідагуатапі, 15 16 
crystal altar decked with various gems’ altars decked with white gems 
like indranilamani and mahinilamani,'®'* fly-flapper (chimara) decked 
with white gems,! 519 chariot adorned with gems and corals,!5?9 chariot 
mounted with gold and decked with jewels,!5*' and silver pillars decked 
with gold, gems and pearls.!5?? 


We may refer in this connection to prikása which is frequently men- 
tioned in the Taittiriya, Šatapatha and Paüehavimia Brihmanas. It means 
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looking glass. Geldner thinks that privepa in Maitrzyani Ват 1011595 
means the same thing. The Upanisads refer to polished mirrors****. 
The RAmzyana also féfers to polished mirrors (sumairjita darpana).?5?* 
To people acquainted with erystals and metal foil the idea of setting small 
plates of crystal on foil for the manufacture of looking glasses would be 
easy enough. Polished metal plates seem, however, to be more frequently 
used and in the present day orthodox people prefer them to foiled glass 
in connectien with marriage and other religious ceremonies. Such plates 
are usually made of silver. The mirror mentioned in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisadi5?9 was a metal disc.1327 The ancient Egyptians preferred 
copper or an alloy of copper and tin: but the Hindus hold that alloy as 
impure and unfit for religious purposes. The word kicha for glass occurs 
in the Taittiriya Brihmana!5?5 and seeing that the Ceylonese who borrow- 
ed all the arts of civilised life from the Hindus, make mention in the 
Dwipavamsa of a “glass pinnacle” placed on the top of the Ruanwelle 
dagoba by Suidaitissa, brother of Dutugaimuna, in the second century B.C. 
and ofa “glass mirror” in the third century B.C.'5?? and Pliny describes 
the glass of India being superior to all others from the circumstance of 
its being made of pounded orystali3? it would not be presumptuous to 
believe that it was, in ancient times used in India in tha formation of 
looking glasses ; but we have nothing as yet to show that mercury was 
used in fixing the foil on it. The looking glasses used in the decoration 
of the marble bath in the palace at Agra, were foiled with a film of lead ~ 
and tin poured in a melted state in large glass globes which were 
afterwards broken to form small mirrors. This mode of foiling is still in 
common practice in many parts of India. 
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(3) Working in wood—The ordinary carpenter made wooden vessels, 
implements and furniture for domestic as well as ritual use. Ladles of 
various kinds—the sruya!55! (small ladle used specially for Soma libation), 
ihe srue!53? (large wooden ladle), dhruyá!??? (having the largest bowl 
usel in pouring libations of clarified butter into fire), the juhut*** and 
the upabhrt!5?5 are frequently mentioned. Wooden mace used in 
saerifice,!®%6 wooden sacrificial spade!537 with which earth is to be dug 
to form two square beds for the chief cauldron called mahavira aud gharma 
to rest on, large wooden soma reservoir called drona-kalasa, 5*5 four- 
cornered sacrificial cups of khadira wood!589 mortar-shaped cup of 
palasa wood?**° cup made of udumvara wood,''#! wooden soma cups,***" 
wooden covers for sacrificial vessels,’ 513 wooden mortar!5** and pestle! *** 
for extracting soma juice, wooden mortar and pestle for pounding out 
rice,!?*" wooden pegs or wedges with which the pressing stones are 
beateni5*7 wooden pegs for stretching out skin or woven cloth! 5*8 wooden 
needles used in stitching together the folding doors of the cart-shed,'54? 
fire-shovel or poker made of palfiga wood,t**° wooden instrument called 
sphya, shaped like a sword used in stirring up boiled rice, drawing lines 
on the ground and other sacrificial purposes 55! yiipas or sacrificial 


1531 White Yajorveds, І 29; II. 80; 1539 "Whita Yajurveda. VIIL. 83. 
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1553 timber posts called svaru,'**® drupad**** and vanaspati! 5 °° 
(evidently a dressed and entire Sila trunk) are referred t0. 
Mention is also made of seats made of udumvara wood!**^ and of 
thrones of khadira wood.'®*? Among: thesé the tilpais thus described 
in the Atharvaveda : 


“Bhaga hath formed the four legs of the talpa, 
Wrought the four pieces that compose the frame-work. 
Tvastar (skilled carpenters) hath decked the straps 

that go across it.! *** 
Being the nuptial bed-steal!$59 it was usually made of udumvara 
wood.!59* The pitha (alluded to in the mention of pithasarpin! ** ! eripple) 
was evidently a wooden seat. The epithet prostha-Saya'*°* shows that 
prostha was something like a high and broad bench.?°%* In the Taittiriya 
Brühmana'*** prostha is, therefore, distinguished from tzlpa and vahya. 
As the name suggests vahya isa couch of light structure that could be 
carried about when necessary ; it seems to have been an essential item of 
furniture for the bridal chamber, ° having an embroidered coverlet.! »99 
Asandi which means either a shining seat or the occupier of a shining seat 
is referred to in the Atharvaveda in connection with not only the inaugu- 
ration of the Vratya chief' 567 but also a marriage-ceremony.' 588 Jn the 
White Yajurveda! 599 asandi is specially associated with kingship, being 
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regarded as the ‘womb of rajanyas’!57° and its use in ritual by a sacrificial 
priest ensures samrájya for his client!^?!; but the qualificatory term 
rajisandi'*?* shows that the humbler asandi’s were also in use. The 
asandi is usually made of sacred udumvara wood,'5? sometimes of 
khadirawood.!57* Tt had four legs.!575 Tt was sometimes square,! 579 and 
sometimes rectangular!5?? in shape. It was sometimes a span high,!575 
sometimes knee high!57? or navel high.!*99 The Vrátya chief's zsandi 
described in the Atharvaveda!55! had framework of wood and woven 
straps, two (fore) feet, two (back) feet ; two lengthwise and two crosswise 
pieces; forward and cross tantus (wooven straps or cords) and upsraya, 
the support or back of the seat; its adjuncts were āstaraņa, coverlet, 
asada, seat proper ie, the cushion for sitting on, and upvarhaga, cushion 
for leaning against. The paryaüka is a later development being first 
mentioned in the later Vedic texts.1**? It had four legs and was furnished 
with Sirsanya, head-piece of the couch, upazri, tho supporting back of the 
couch and ucchirsaka, cushion and pillow for the head. 





In addition to the ordinary carpenter we find the Rathaküra!5$3 
who besides making chariots for purposes of war!55* and race made 


carts,'5*?, wageons!599 and carriages.!^?" References to boats! 588 
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presuppose the existénee of boat builders. Boats of bigger size, having 
two rudders (nau-manda)! 93? came to be known in this period. 


The Ramiyana refers to specialised carpenters! 590 and to the manufac- 
ture of boxes (petaka)!59?! wooden sandals!53? and artificial hills made 
of wood! 593 


(4) Leather-work—The hide-dresser is mentioned in the White 
Yajurveda! 594 and the  Aitareya Brihmaga!5?5 seems to refer to 
tho stretching of hides with pegs, while the Svetasvatara Upa- 
nisad! 5?* refers to the rolling up of hides. The importance of the hide- 
dresser is evident from the fact that skins of aja (goat) krsnasara (the 
black antelope), harina (deer) and the eta (spotted deer) were in common 
and ritual use. Thus the religious student (brahmaeiri) is clad in the 
black antelope skin.'5?? The gods dresslin doer skins'5?9 used to alarm 
their enemies.1°9* The Kukundhas and the Kukürabhas used to dress 
themselves in hides and skins! 59? Skins of deer were used as coverings °°° 
and as seat-spreads.'®°* According to ritual custom the Brahmin priest goes 
clad in goat’s skin.!99* Goat skin was also used as coverlet for üsandi's,! 99? 
A tradition of wearing cowhides in primitive times is hinted in a passage 
of the Satapatha Brshmana.'¢°* Cowhide also served as a ritual seat for 
the newly marriod couple. The skin of the black antelope was used as 
coverlet for 3sandi's!995 as well as for pressing soma and bruising and 
husking the rice used in oblations.2°°® ‘The tiger-skin was used as 
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coverlet for Zsandi’s'®°? and for chariots.1®°8 Lion skins were also used 
for covering chariots, 1609 
Ф 
Besides the  hide-dresser, leather-worker (carmasilpi)!9!9 is also 
mentioned. Leather-bags were used for holding milk, wine and other 
liquids**!! and dry skin-bags sometimes formed part of sacrificial fee.!9!? 
The ritual shoes mentioned in the Black Yajurveda!9!5 were made of 
of black antelope skins while the ritual shoes mentioned in the Sata- 


patha Brahmana'®?* and in the Kausitaki Brzhmana!9!5* were made 
of boar-skin. 


(5) Pottery—The potter is frequently mentioned 141° Among the 
earthen pots made by him we find sthali, cooking pot which occurs in the 
Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas ; asecana, vessel to hold liquids such as 
meat-juiee (Yüsan)!9!7; and ukh3, a cooking pot which is described 
clearly as mmmaya in the White Yajurveda. 1615 The Ramayana also 
mentions sthīli, kumbhî and karambhi filled with curds. 161° Broken 
liquor-pots are also referred to!*39 


(6) Ivory work—The Raümazyana mentions altars!9?! and seats made 
of ivory,!^?? legs of bedsteads made of ivory and gold,1®23 pillars and 
windows (of Ravana’s palace) made of ivory, 1°24 and images of ivory 
placed in chariots, 1625 
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(7) Manufacture of liquor—The sacred sacrificial drink obtained 
from the Soma plant was highly prized in this period as none of the 
principal religious rites such as the Darga, Parnamisa,, Jyotistoma, Ukthya, 
Vajapeya, Atiratra, Aptaryama etc, could be celebrated without 
it. Itis no wonder, therefore that the Black Yajurveda!*?9 furnishes 
innumerable mantras for repitition at every stage of its manufacture. 
It is not necessary to describe here in any detail 1772 the several steps in 
its manufacture ; suffice it to say that it was made with the expressed juice 
of the Soma creeper, diluted with water, mixed with barley meal, clarified 
butter and the meal of wild paddy (nivara) and fermented in jar for nine 
days. !9?* It seems that the starch of the two kinds of meal (barley and 
wild paddy) supplied the material for the vinous fermentation and the 
Soma juice served to promote vinous fermentation, flavour the beverage 
and check acetous decomposition in the same way that hop does in beer. 
Its intoxicating effects as noticed in the Rigveda have already been 
described. In the Black Yajurveda we find a story in which a sage 
Visvarüpa by name, son of Tvastu while engaged at the Soma sacrifice is 
said to have indulged so inordinately in the exhilarating beverage as to have 
vomited on the animals brought before him for immolation. 


In a distilled condition the Soma would be of no use and as it was 
not distilled it could not be kept for any great length of time. 
Accordingly no Soma juice was used when arrack was distilled from fer- 
mented meal. This fermented barley or wild paddy meal when distilled 
was called sur which was known, as we have already seen, early in the 
Rigvedic Age. It was used as an article of offering to the Gods in two 
important rites, namely, Sautrmini and the Vajapeya. According to 
Baudhayana and Katydyana three articles are used in its preparation viz. 
sprouting paddy, the sprout brought on by steeping paddy in water, slightly 
parched barley steeped in curds and diluted butter milk, and coarse powder 
of the same steeped in whey. After proper fermentation, this was distilled 


in the usual way. Unfortunately we do not get any description in contem- 
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1020 T, 2-4; VI, 1-4. 1593 Stevenson's Sãmaveda, p. 5 ; Hang’s 
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porary literature, of the still in which the distillation was effected, the 
Taittiriya Brahmana suppling only a number of mantras for the prepara- 


tion of the liquor. Another drink known as Kilila was probably a 
variety of surz while Parisrut was a drink made from flowers. ! 5*9? 


The Ramzyapa 163° refers to surî which oozes spontaneously from 
trees (tadi ?) and different varieties of madya prepared by the Saundika 
of which Varuni !9?! and Maireya !9?? were famous, 


(8) Painting—Frescoes (patibhina ог conversation-pietures i e. 
love-scenes) are mentioned in the oldest Pali literature and the very fact 
that Buddha prohibited these paintings and permitted only the representa- 
tion of wreaths and creepers shows the pre-Buddhistie origin of painting 
The Kathopanisad !935 refers by way of simile to pictures (light and shade) 
and to the painter's brush!*5* while the "Maitriyana-Brahmana Upani- 
snd!935 refers by way:of simile to a painted wall. The Rámayana refers not 
only to painters (citradilpavid)'**® but also to rooms (of Rama's Mahal 
in Ayodhya) adorned with pictures made by skilful artists.1°°7 Picture- 
galleries 135 are also mentioned. 


(9) Seulpture—Seulptured images on wooden posts are as old as the 
Ráizvela.!1*5? The Atharvaveda refers to decorated and inlaid (pis) 
bowls like the starry night '®4° and to carvings in relief of gods inside 
the bowl!**' The Rimtyana refers to images of horses, birds, serpents 
and of Lakshmi with her elephants carved on the aerial chariot of 
Raüvana 943 





1535 Eünkhráürana Grhyasüira, III. 2. 9; зк. Тү а, 

Piraskara Grhyasüira, III. 4. 4. 1593 Uttarakāpda, 107th sarga. 

Без also Zimmer—Altindisches vest” Ayodhyakinda, 15th sarga. 

Leben, p. 281. 1525 Qitragrha in Ayodhyüküpda, 10th 
1020 | Bundarnkapda, llth sarge. sarga ; Citradali in Sundarakünda, 
13551  Áyodhyáküpda, 114th sarga- 6th ond 12th sargaa, 
1553 Tbid, 91st sarga ; Uttarakanda, 52nd isao TV, 32, 23. 

_ sarge. 1640 Atharvaveda, XIX, 42, 8. 
1433 TT. 6, 5, | 1541 Tbid., XIL 3. 33. 


zasi IT, 6.17. 1443 Sundarakagda, 7th sarge, 


(10) Architecture— The Atharvaveda 19*? gives us a graphic account 


ofa style of architecture which evidently refers to the ordinary type 
of a dwelling house in this period. According to it four pillars (upamit) 
were set up on a gool site and against them beams were leant at an angle 
as props (pratimit). The upright pillars were connected by cross-beams 
(parimit) resting upon them. The roof was formed of ribs of bamboo 
(vasa), a ridge called visiüvant and aksu, either the wicker-work or split 
bamboo-lining, over which the thatch was laid and to which the description 
of thousand-eyel !^** could aptly be appliel or a net spread over the 
visüvantto keep the straw-bundles of the thatch in tact during stormy 
weather, The walls were filled up with straw or long reedy grass !*** 
and the whole structure was held together with ties of various sorts. 1°46 
Besides the store-house of Soma,'®*? the agni-sila (the hall of the fire 
altar), 1945 patninim sadana (ladies' apartments),!9*? sadas (a shed erected 
in the sacrificial enclosure to the east of the Pracinavamsa chamber, 
which had its supporting beam turned towards the east)!9*^ and covered 
verandahs (at least along the front and back as denoted by the term 
paksas) each house had a big store-room or sila full of clean corn 165? 


and sheds for sheep and cattle.! * 2 
In the Black Yajurveda we find frequent mention of bricks* and 


of their use in the construction of fire-alters. Among the various forms 
of altar-bricks known to the people of this age, we may mention 
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Atharvaveda, IX. 3 ; III. 12. 

Atharvaveda, IX. 3, 8, 

Palade, Atharvaveda, III. 12. 5; 
IX. 3, 5; paliva, Athnrvaveda, 
ХП. 3. 19; Jaiminiya Upanisad 
Brühmapa, T 54. 1; palili Athar- 
vaveda, IL. 8. 8; palála, Kausitak! 
Sttra, LXXX. 27, 

Srmiamóa, pripiha, nahana, paris- 
vaiijalya—Atharvaveda, IX. 3, 4, 5. 

Atharvaveda, ІХ. 3,7. ; IX. 6, 7. 

Ibid, IX, 3, 7. 

Ibid, 

Ibid., IX. 6, 7. 


1451  [bid., III. 12. 3. 
1553 As there is distinct mention of play- 


ful calves and children in the 
house in the Atharvaveda IIT. 12, 
3, Compare Rigveda, ҮП. 56. 
16. Moreover, the house is des- 
cribed as rich in horses and in 
kine (Atharvaveda, III. 12. Кз 
as giving rest to man and 
(Atharvaveda, IX, 3, 17.) 


* Tho first explicit mention of burnt 


( ) bricks occurs in the 

patha Brihmanpa late in the 
7th century B. C. (VI. 1.2.22; 
VIL 2. 1. 7.) 
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mandalestakà ( cireular bricks )**** vikarpi (cornerless bricks )!*** 
codi (conical bricks)'®*® kumbhestaka (pot bricks)'®5° and other bricks 
with various linear markings.4°5? Mortar (purisa) was used in making 
bricks firm and has therefore been aptly compared to flesh adhering to 
bones,!95* Such adhesive plasters must have been essential in the 
construction of the alternative forms of the altar '®** like the ‘bird’ 
styles (representing the $yena, kanka or alaja) or the ‘bowl’ or granary 
(drona), ‘chariot-wheel,’ ‘circle’ ‘cementery’ ($magina) and ‘triangle’ models. 
It would be extraordinary if bricks were not used for the secular house- 
buildings as well, while altars (household or special) and cemeteries !**9 
were brick-built. 


The Satapatha Brahmana describes at length the émaéana (funeral 
and memorial) structures and classifies them into vastu, grhan and 
praj 1651 The vāstu reliquary of bones etc, was built in two 
styles, The Pracya or unorthodox type was round and domeshaped 
(parimandalz),'*°* separate from the earth (i. e., towering), made of stone, 
instead of bricks 1583 and enclosed by an indeñnite numbor of enclosing 
stones.18¢ The orthodox style of vīstu was square or quslrilatera 160% 
not separate from the earth,t®*® and mae of bricks one foot square.** ®’ 
The grhān !59* was either an actual house with many rooms, eraeted 
over or beside the grave in memory of th» deseassl or chambers and 
vaults of subterranean or rock-cut caves.'59?? The prajiiinam means a 
pillar-like memorial monument, A pillar (sthi77) is indeed set up on the 
٠ م س‎ 


145% Black Yajurveda, IV. 4. 5; V. 3. 1%#1 Satapstha Bribmana XIIL 8. 1, 
9; ete, ева Ibid. 
1684 Thid, V. 3. 7. 1555 Thid., XTIT, 8 4, 11. 
«зз Thid., IV. 4.3; V. 3.7; ets. 1*5* Tbid,, XIII. 8, 2. 2. 
3«**. Tbid, V. 0. 1; ete. 1865 Satapatha Brahmaga, XIII. 8, 1, Hf. 
iet? Thid, V. 2. 3 ; V. 2. 10. 2008  [bid., XIIT. & 1. 1. 
see Tid, V. 2. 3. est Ibid., XIL 8. 4, 11, 
1059 Thid, V. 4. ll. 268 Atharvaveda, XVIIL 3, 5l= Rigveda 
160 The direction that brick-altars could X. 18, 12; Atharvaveda, XVIIL 
be erected after the, model of x 4. 37. 
M E. ws eens eee 
by the time of the Black eave-zraves offer instructive 


Yajurveda. parallels. 
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91079 and in the time of the Satapatha Brihmana a stone 1671 
ree timber ones at the four corners 


of names for doors #673 and pillars '®7* shows that 


they were 4 marked feature of one other type of house-building, 


characterised by timb 
This timber architecture seems 
of ayasthüna's 197^ (pillars male o 


so that it constituted a necessary 


for the eluborate gold-plated and 


palace. 


(11) Town 
in this period, Mr. 
geometrical system (deno 


er-work as opposed to bamboo, brick and stone work. 
to have been strengthened by the use 
f the metal called ayas) and parigha's! 5*5 

earlier stage of architecture to account 
inlaid timber-pillars of the Mauryan 


planning—Town-planning seems to have been known 
E. B. Havell1577 remarks “The close connection of the 
ted by the mystic figures Paramaciyika, Swastika, 


Sarvatobhadra, ete,,) with the Vedic sacrificial lore, and the position of the 
master-builder as high priest or sacrificial expert are indirect proofs of 
the great antiquity of the Indian science of town-planning ; for, geometry 
as a science was an Indo-Aryan invention and had its origin in the 


complicated system of Vedic sacrifices in which it became necessary to 
———— — — 











1579  Atharvaveda, XVIL 3. 52=Rig- sthüni-rija (Jatapalha Biübhmnpa 
veda, X. 18. 3. HL 1. 1. 1H; II. 5. 1.1; svarn 

1471 According to the commentator made (Atharvaveds, IV. 24,4, XII.!. 
of vrira — stone. 13); methi, with variants ‘medhi,’ 

ist? Compare the four pillars adjacent *methl, cr ‘methi? (Atharvaveda, 
to stupas and later on to medimval VIIL 5. 20; XIV. 1. 40; Black 
mausoleums. Yajurveda, VL B. 0.4; Kathoke 

1972 Dyar (White Yajurveda, XXX. 10; Samhità XXXV. B;  Ailareya 
Šatapatha Brīhmaņa XT. 1. 1.2); Brahmans I. 29, 22; Satep:tha 
dvàra (Atharvaveda, X. B. 43); Brühmama, III 5. 3.21; Paficha- 
durya (White Yajurveda, I. 11; vimía Brdhmapa XIMI. 9. 17; 
Binck Yajnrveda, I. 6. 3, 1); Jaiminlya Brühimana I. 19. 1). 
dorapna, signifying house itself 1415 Rigveda, V. 62. 7, 8. 
(Atharvaveda, VI. 17. 3; White acts QLbindogys Upanignd, [L. 24. 6, 10, 
Yajurveda, XXXII, 72.) 15. 

1674 


Sthana (Atharvaveds, XIV. 1. 63 ; 
Satapatla Brāhmaņa XIV. 1, 3. 7) 3 
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resolve geometrical problems such as constructing a circle equal in area 
to a square and vice-versa. The laying out of the Indo-Aryan village is 
treated in the Silpasastras as the preparation of sacrificial ground, I have, 
therefore, considered it justifiable to refer it historically to the Vedic 
period and to connect it with the camp or fortified settlement of the early 
Aryan invaders.” In a Inter volume Mr. Havell writes that subsequent 
investigations confirm his foregoing observations, He says "If it be true— 
as the Russian scholar Sheftdovich, asserts—that the Kassites who took 
Babylon in 1766 B. C. and established a dynasty there which lasted for 
600 years were Aryans speaking Vedie Sanskrit whose chief god was 
Suryya, Babylon must be regarded as a half-way house of the Aryan race 
in its march towards the Indus valley and some, at. least of the early 
Aryan tribes must have acquired, before they entered India, not only the 
high spiritual culture which is reached in the Rigveda, but a prolonged 
experience. of the. civic arts, including architecture, Recent German 
excavations on the site of Babylon show that the science of building 
in Vedie times had advanced much further than has hitherto been 
suspected.” (E. B; Hayell—Ancient and Mediæval Architecture, p. 3.) 


Indeed the plan of the towns and their denominations were identical 
with those of the geometrical figures that had to be drawn on the sacrificial 
altars. These figures suggested the plans and the names. And the 
description of the cities of Ayodhya and Laika as preserved in ihe 
Ramayana seems to show that they were built according to a definite plan 

8nd are in wonderful agreement with the principles laid down in the later 
Silpaststras. Thus we are told that the city of Laika was situated on the 
top of a hill,**** surrounded on all sides by a wall!®75 and outside the wall 
was a ditch sorrounding the city.!9?5 The ancient town-planners were 
not slow to seize the slighest opportunity to make the city as picturesque 
as they could. Accordingly, in the ditch were carefully nurtured lotus 
and lily plants !?75 The ditch was spanned by bridges in 
front of each of the many gates which pierced the wall surrounding the 
city.'57* Inside the city were roads which were broad and well- 
divided,!5*5 There were rows of beautiful houses plastered with lime,1678 








1478 Rāmäyapa, Sundarakinds “nd sarga, 
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The royal palace was sorrounded by a wall pierced by many beautiful 
gates.167® It contained Јаётогһа,1879 citrasala 1®7° kridagrha, 167% 
kamagrha,!579 divavihira-grha 157? and even artificial mountains made of 
wood 1519 besides many orchards 247° and gardens.!97? The famous Asoka 
forest with its rows of flower and fruit trees planted in their proper order by 
skilful sylviculturists, its well excavated tanks with their beautiful steps, its 
raised seats, rest-houses and latagrha’s vied in beauty with the Nandana- 
kanana of Indra, the Garden of Brahma or the Chaitra-ratha of. Kuvera,! 539 
Near the royal palace were the houses of Prasasta, Mahtparsva, 
Kumbhakarna, Vibhisana and other notables of the kingdom.!9"9 The city 
also contained savigrha's,!95! gosthasqla’s '**! and  yanirigüra's.!55! 
In fact, the buildings were so faultlessly constructed that they appeared 
to have been made by Mayadinava himself.1*? The city has, therofore, 
been described as a mind-wrought city in the air, of Viswakarman.!97? 
It is likened {о а woman with the walls and ramparts for her thiehs,!975 
the wide expanse of water (in the ditch) and the surrounding jungles for 
her clothes,'®7* the sataghni (guns ?) and silistra for her locks of hair,}®7® 
the palaces for her ornaments'®’*® and the yantrigaira’s for her breasts.! 551 


Similarly, the city of Ayodhya is said to have been built by Manu.!5*3 
It was twelve yojanas in length and three yojanas in breadth.!553 It 
was sorrounded by a deep moat, which made it difficult of access. ! 55? 
It was divilel by one broad road which was met by other fine streets all 
regularly watered.'*°* The city was founded on a plain !95* and had many 
stout arched gates with large door-panels.!*$5 In the middle of the city 
were rows of shops.! 933 In all quarters of the city were theatres, pleasure- 
gardens, mango-groves and avenues of sala ігеез.!9% Its innumerable 
palaces high like  hills!953 sport-houses for ladies,'®** tanks !9** 
chaityas,'6** temples, 1084 yajfiagalas 284 and — panaéalà's !9*5 —all 
enhanced its beauty and magnificence. The buildings were not constructed 
in an irregular fashion, for, there was co-operation in alignment and 
structure (Sunivesitavesmantam ). 





107» Thid., 6th surg, 1463 © Thid., Balakdnds, 5th sarga. 
seed 2 EUREN € ватра. 1:554 [bid., Ayodhyükünda. 71s sarga. 
1551 Thid. & z i 

1088 тыа” 7th n SAN Ete 1585 Thid., 100th sarga. 
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In consonance with this great attention to town-planning the people 
developed a high tone of civic consciousness. In the Ramayana the city 
of Ayodhya and everything in it fill the poet with delight. “He loses 
himself in the thought of its palaces, its arches and its towers. But it is 
when he comes to paint Laika that we reap the finest fruit of that civic 
consciousness which Ayodhyà had developed in him. There is nothing 
in all Indian literature, of greater significance for the modern Indian 
mind than the scene in which Hanumzana contends in the darkness with 
the woman who guards the gates saying in muffled tones “I am the city 
of Lankz."*'9*9 Such a civic sense was quite probable because the cities 
in ancient times were more than centres of trade and corporate life ; 
they were the ultimate resorts of the people against hostile invasion. 


The cecupations—We have already seen that the Rigveda shows germs 
of a social division, arising out of the adoption of different occupations by 
different sections of the community. An idea as to the enormous extent 
to which division of labour was carried out in this period will be evident 
from the following list of principal occupations most of which are des- 
cribed in the White Yajurveda!9*! in connection with the victims of the 
Purusamedha ceremony :— 


(а) Agricultural cecupations—Besides the husbandman!*5* we hear 
of varions agricultural labourers: (1) ploughman (kinasa, krsivala), 1659 
(2) sower (vips),^?^? (3) one employed in husking (dhanyakrt)!991 and 
(4) woman employed in grinding corn (upalapraksini)!49 2 


(4) Industrial oceupations—Of those engaged in the various industrial 


arts the following are important: (5) smelter (dhmatr),4693 (8) black- 
* Aham hi nagari Laika svayameva 188 White Yajurveda, XXX. IL 
Plavafigama—Sundarakinda, 2rd 1**9 Tbid, 7, 
snrga. 14%1 Thid., XVI, 33, 
17** Sister Nivedité—Civic and National 1*** Rigveda, IX. 112, 3. 
Ideals, pp. 6.7. 7*?? White Yajurveda XXX. 14 Com- 
348 Chaptsrs XVI and XXX. pare smelting of ores (aiman) in 


1998 Ath rvaveda, VI. 116, 1, Satapsths Brabmapa, VI. 1. 3. 5. 
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smith (karmara),'9?* (7) arrow-maker (isuküra),! 5*5 (8) formale scabbard- 
maker,!9?9 (9) goldsmith (hiranyakara, suvarnakara), 9?" (10) jeweller 
(manikira),*® °° (11) carpenter (tastr,! 999 taksaka,*7°° cütradhára! 591), 
(12) carver (pesitr!"?* (18) ehariotmaker (rathakara), 79? (14) bowmaker 
(dhanuskara),*7°* (15) bowstring maker (jyakara),?7°* (16) ropemaker 
(rajjukàra),!? 99 (17) woman who splits cane,!7?7 (18) basketmaker Mese 
kari),!7*?* (19) woman who works in thorns,}7°® (20) weaver (vaya), 7 

(21) weaver of rugs (kambala-kira),*’ 11 (22) female weaver (улум), #25 
(23) woman who embroiders (pedakari),7** (24) female dyer (rajayitri),*7** 
(25) female ointment-maker,!?!* (20) scent-maker ( gandhajivi ),** !* 
(21) stone-carver (prakaritz),!* 17 (28) leather-worker ( carmamna,!” 15 carma- 


1694 White Yajarveds, XVI, 27 ; Maitra- 1712 Ramayana, Ayodhyükánda, 83rd 


yana Brähmapa Upanişad, II. 3 SATIN, 


4 ; 1719 Pafichayimés Brahmans, L 8. 9; 
19 White Yajarveds, XVI 46; ХХХ. compare Satapatba Brübmans, III. 


17 1. 2. 19ff. 
»* Тыа, ХХХ. 14. 1118 White Yajarveds, XXX. 9. 
1697 Jbid., 17; Ramayana, Ayodbyikainda, 114 Ibid, 12, 

Sard sarga ; Brhadáranyaka Upa- 1715 Tbid., 14. 

nigad, IV. 4. 4. 1710 83rd 
1698 White Yajurveda XXX, 7; Rama- a Ayodhy&kinds, 

yaya, Ayodhyäkäņda, 83rd sarga- 1121 A remarkable feature found in the 
189» Atharvaveda, X.6.3 ; White Yajar- dmafana of the Satapatha Brih- 

veda, XVI. 27 ; XXX. 6. mans is the regulation: “Let there 
1700 Ramayana, Balakipda, 13th sargs. be citras on the back of the 'Sma- 
stot Jbid., Ayodhyakanda, 80th and Sird fana! " "for 'citras' mean offspring” 

sargas. (The commentator takes it ss natural 
1103 White Yajarveda, XXX, 12. sconery ; this is absurd, specially as 
1103 Tbid, XVI. 27 ; XXX. 6. natural scenery is suggested as an 
tros [bid, XVI 46 ; XXX. 7. alternative in the following lines). 
ates bid, XXX 7. In the case of the stone-built round 
1706 Thid.; Black Yajarveds, VII. 2. 4. reliquary the most suitable citras 

2; compare Aitareya Ärspyaka, I. would be sculptured figures in 

2. 3, 9-10. relief. It is interesting to compare 
1107 White Yajarveda, XXX. 8. the account inthe Epic of the 
1708 Compare round mats of mafijs representation of the fertility 

grass for ritual use in White goddess Jari on the palace walls 

Yajurveda, XII. 2. of the king of Girivraja, of a plump 
110% White Yajarveds, XXX. 5. woman with children all around, 


1710 Seo Vedic Index, sv. Vays- 1118 White Yajorveds, XXX. 15. 
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Silpi,!? 19 carma-chchhedaka!:3?) and (39) Potter (пагёраса, 1721 
kumbhakira!? 22, 

(c) Priestly occupations—The priestly class who earned their liveli- 
hood by officiating in sacrifices, by teaching the sacred lore or in other 
ways ministering to the spiritual needs of the community came to be 
divided into the following classes :—(80) the rtvig or hotr—the leading 
priest who while the sacrifice was being performed recited hymns of praise 
in honour of the particular gol he was worshipping ; (31 ) the udgittr—the 
priest who sang the simans or hymnus in praise of the Soma plant hyposta- 
tised and regarded as god ; (32) adhvaryu—the priest who was concerned 
with the manual acts of sacrificing (33) astrologer (ganaka,17 23 naksatra- 
dar$a!734) (34) weather-prophet (sakadhimam),!725 one who foretells 
the weather by the way in which smoke rises from a fire of cowdung 
and (35) physician (bhisak726 yaidyaka).! 737 

` (d) Domestic and Menia? occupations—In addition to the above we 
find the (36) shepherd (avipala),!73* (37) the cowherd (gopa), 1? 39 
(88) goatherd (ajapzla),! ? *! (39) elephant-keeper (hastipa), 172 (40) horse- 
keeper (абуара),17 55 (41) driver of horses 734 (43) charioteers, 1735 
(43) cook,!73* (44) servant,!737 (45) houseguard,!738 (46) washerman,!7 59 


, 3"1’ Ramayana, Balakanda, 13th sarga, ‘wat Ramayapa, Ayodhyakinda, 83rd 
1739 Thid., Ayodhyakapda, 83th sarga. sarga, 
arat White Yajurveda, XVI. 27; XXX. 72% White Yajorveds, XXX, 11. 
7; Maitryan! Saghitá, 1. 8, 3; 173» ]bid, 
Maitriyapa Bráhmaoa Upanisad, 17?9 Tbid, XVI. 7. 
П.6; 111, 31, A TAET IT 
1793 Ramayana, Ayodhyükapda, 83rd itsa Thid. 
sarga. 1733 Ibid, 
2798 Ibid, Bālakīņpds, 13th sarga 4784 Thid., XVI. 26, 
1724 White Yajurveds, XXX 10; XXX. 1735 ]hbid, 
20. "?* Rüámiyaps,  Ayodhyibinia, БО 
1795 Atharvayoda, VI. Î, 4, Compare sarga. 
Kausika Sütra, XXX. 13. Bloom- 17"? Ibid. Bálalánda, 13th sarga ; 
field in American Journal of Philo- White Yajurveda, XXX. 13. 
logy, VII. pp. 434-88; Weber- 179% Grbaps, White Yajurveda, XXX. 
Ominn et Portenta, p. 363 ; Zimmer 11; дудгара, Ibid, 13; payn, 
—Altindisches Leben, p. 353, Puruşa, Ibid., 20, 
itas White Yajurveda, XXX. 10 ; Black ‘vse Ramayapa, Ayodhyakapde, 80th 
Yajurveda, V, 4, 9, 2, sarga, 
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(47) washer-woman,?74° (48) barber (vaptr)?** (49) waiter (parivestr, 
paricara),*7*? (50) messenger (palagala) *7** and (51) bath-attendant 
(upsektr)*? ** 

(e) Reecreationary occupations — Besides these there were others 
who earned their living by amusing the public specially the richer sections 
of it. Such were the (52) drumbeater’’** (53) lute-player!?*5 (54) flute- 
blower!?*? (55) musician!?** (56) publie dancer!**? (57) ministrel (mi- 
gadha)!?59 (58) actor (nata)!?5* (59) artist (silpi)'752 (60) painter 
(citrasilpavid)*?5* (61) artificer!?5* (62) magician!'*5 (63) question- 
solver!?59 (64) jester'*" (63) keeper of gambling houses (sabhivin)!? 5$ 
(G6) pole-dancer or acrobat (vamsanartaka)!?59 (67) prize-fighter! * $9 
and (68) woman who deals in love-charms.! *?1 


(f) Other non-industrial occupalions—No less important were 
the occupations of the following non-industrial groups: (69) hunter 


(govikartana), ! 7 93(70) fisherman,*7¢# (71) fishvendor, ‘7 °* (73) merchant," ®5 


1140 White Yajurveda, XXX. 12. ı153 Ramayana, Ayodbyakapds, 15th 
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(73) banker ($resthin),!79* (74) usurer (kusidin),!" *? (75) wood-ranger, 1765 
(78) wood bringer,'*? (77) forest fire-guard,!?7° (78) boatman (nāvīja), 
(79) mason,*?7? (80) sudhalepaktra,??7* (81) bedhakara,?773 (82) vastra- 
sivanaküra,!?7?* and (83) Sastrajivi.!775 

Labour—(a) Free labourers : changa in their socia } statns— With the 
elevation of the princely and priestly classes, the agricultural and indus- 
trial population lost the social status they once enjoyed. We have seon 
that in early Vedic times the rathaktras as the buillers‘ of his war-chatiots 
were on terms of friendly intimacy with the king. They were, moreover, 
regarded as the representatives of the Ribhus, those ancient artificers 
whose wondrous skill obtained for them a place among the gods.1776 In 
the Taittiriya Brihmans however, they appear as a special class along 
with the vaisyas and have through their devotion to a mechanical art, 
lost status as compared with ordinary freemen. Similarly, though 
the physician’s skill was highly lauded in the Rigveda the germs of the 
later dislike for his profession are to be found in the Black Yajurveda,777 
The position of the vaisyas, the mass of the industrial population also 
underwent a change, for, in the Aitareya Brīhmaņa they came to be 
regarded as being tributary t» another (anyasya valikrt) anl their function 
was to be devoured by the priest and the nobleman.!?78 ‘The industrial 
population, however, tried to improve their position towards the end of 
this period by organising themselves into guilds. 

(à) Slave ladour—In this period agricultural work Was mostly done, as 
before, by the freemen of the tribe along with their sons and kinsmen. 
Gradually, however, there arose various labouring classes recruited from 
the landless poor or conquered enemies. We have already seen that the 
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Rigveda refers to dîsa's who could be giftod away,” "® so that they must 
have been in some sort of bondage. In another hymn of the Rigveda! * 5? 
we are told that King Trasadasya, son of Purukutsa gave its composer 
fifty vadhi’s. As these young women were gifted away they must haye been 
in some sort of bondage. In the Atharvaveda we read of dasis's husking and 
pounding the rice'** 1 or collecting the alkaline droppings of the cow.'* 5? 
The word disa which usually denotes a slave does not, however, always 
mean a slave ; for all non-sacrificers were called da5a's.!7 5? It is also worthy 
of note that though we have mention of gifts of slaves we haye none 
of slave-markets. ‘This absence of slave-markets may be taken to mean that 
slaves were never largely employed and that the institution of slavery never 
attained that importance which it did in Greece or Rome or in the social 
system of the Semetic countries. 


(o) Female Labour —In this period we find a large number of 
women earning their livelihood by husking aud grinding corn" 84, working 
аз длага,17 5 5 weaving," 55 splitting cane, ! 7 $7 working in thorns,!?*$ 
doing embroidery work,!78® dealing in lova-charms,!79? wasbing!??! 
and dying elothes'*** and making scabbards!7?* and ointments.! * ?* 
An interesting refrence to the position of women with regard io 
agriculture is to be found in the Taittiriya!??5 and and Satapatha Brih- 
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manas'?®® where we are told that in the harvest-offering ritual “as a rule 
the wife of the saerificer was present, with hands joined to her husband." 
This participation of women can be explained by the faet that in primitive 
times the duties of agriculture lay, for the most part, in the hands of 
women.'7°" After tracing the historical development of this portion of 
the sacrifice’’°* Jevons remarks: “It is, therefore, an easy guess that 
the cultivation of plants was one of women’s contributions to civilisation 
and it is in harmony with this conjecture that the cereal duties are usually 
both in the Old World as in the New, female.” Agriculture, however, when 
its benefits became thoroughly understood, was not allowed among civilised 
races to continue to be the exclusive prerogative of women and the Corn 
goddess, maiden or mother, had to admit within the cirele of her worship- 
pers, the men as well as the women of the tribe. 


Caste system in relation to mobility of labour—In this period, the 
caste-system was getting stereotyped. Besides the priesthood and the 
nobility there comes into existence a new factor, the introduction of 
divisions among the ordinary freemen—the Vaisyas, In this development, 
there must have been two main influences—the force of oceupatien and 
the influence of the aborigines. We have already seen how in 
the  Taittiriya  Brahmana the charictmakers, the type of skilled 
workers in the  Rigveda, have through their devotion to a 
mechanical art, lost status as compared with ordinary free- 
men. Similarly, in the Rigveda the healing art is highly lauded and the 
A$wins, the divine physicians are repeatedly invoked ; but by the time of 
the Black Yajurveda, the physician lost his previous high position, for, 
we read “The gods said of these two (the ASwins): impure are they, 
wandering among men and physicians. Therefore a brahmana should not 
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practice medicine, for the physician is impure, unfit for the sacrifice”.*1°° 
Moreover, contact with the sborigines!*°® must have raised questions 
of purity of blool very much like those which at present agitate the 
southern states of the U. S. A. or the White people in South Africa. 


In deciding the question how far the caste system stood as a barrier 
against the mobility of lzbour and the people were tied down to the rigidity 
of a social system in which hereditary occupation was alloted to its mem- 
bers it is necessary that we should divest our mind of prejudices and guard 
ourselves against associating modern ideas with the old state of things. 
We are accustomed to say that the brthmanas alone could be priests, they 
alone could teach the Vedas, whereas we have evidences which tend to 
prove that at least in the earliest times they alone were brahmagas who 
possessed a knowlelge of the Vedas and could perform the function of a 
priest. Rules were indeed laid down that no body should serve as a priest 
who could not prove his descent from three (according to Kaugitaki Siltra) 
or ten (aeconling to Latyiyana Sütra) generations of rsi's. But these very 
rules prove indirectly that the unbroken descent in a brāhmaņa line 
was yel an ideal and not an actuality. 


We have, however, not to depend npon negative proof alone to estab- 
lish our thesis. Authentio ancient texts repeatedly deelare that it is 
knowledge and not descent, that makes a brihmapa. In the Black 
Yajurveda we read “Esa, vai brthmana rsirarseyo yah Susravan." (VI. 6.1.4) 
“He who has learning is the brthmana rsi.” Again, we have in the Kathaka 
(XXX. I) and Maitrzyani (XLVI. 1; CVU. 9) Sambitas: “Kim 
brühmagasya pitaram kim tu prchehhasi mitaram.” The Paüchavim$sa 
Braimana!*®! speaks of eartain persons as royal seers and the later tradition 
preserved in the Anukramani or Index to the composers of the Rigveda 
ascribes hymns to such royal seers. Tae hymns No. 30-34 of the tenth 
mandala of the Rigveda were composed by Kavasha, son of Ilusha, a low 
caste woman. In fact, the Aitareya Brahmana!*®® refers to his acceptance 
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ава rsi for purity, learning and wisdom. The Satapatha Вгїїшпапа!*0% 
refers to royal seers like Viswamitra, Devapi and Janaka. Viswamitra, the 
Purohita of King Sudas is described in the Paiichavimsa and Aitareya 
Brahmanas as of royal descent, of the family of the Jahnus. Yáska!*"* 
represents a prince named Devapi sacrificing for his brother Santanu, the 
king. Similarly, king Viswantara sacrifices without the help of priests in 
the Aitareya Brühmana. The Upanisads tell us of kings like Janaka of 
Videha,1#°* ASwapati, king of the Kekayas in the Punjab,!5?5 Ajitasatru 
of Kzsi!59" and Pravahana Jábála of  Paüchala!*"5disputing with and 
instructing brahmins in the lore of the Brahms. The Chhindogya 
Upanisad'*°* tells us how a brahmin imparts knowledge to a sūdra 
accepting presents and taking his daughter for his wife. The Jaiminiya 
Upanisad speaks of a king becoming a seer. Another case of interest is 
that of Satyaktma Javala who was accepted asa pupil by a distinguished 
priest, because he showed promise, although he could not tell of his 
ancestry.!?!?  Javala, it may be noted, became the founder of a school 
of the Yajurveda. 1n the Ràümayana!?!! a brahmin is seen earning his 
livelihood by ploughing with no stigma attached to his action. Moreover, 
who was Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana itself, but a Sudra ? 


Craft-guilds—The question now presents itself whether there existed 
in this period industrial combinations callel eraft-guilds. Geldner and 
Roth find references to them in the Brihmanas but there are other Vedic 
scholars who hold the opposite view. No doubt, considered by themselves 
merely as literary passages, these references seem to be doubtful indications 
ofa formal and well-defined institution; but if we combine with the 
literary evidence, the evidence of history, the evidence furnished by the 
evolution of Aryan life, much of the uncertainty of the purely literary 
evidences will disappear. No doubt guild-life belongs to a consider- 
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ably advanced stage of economic progress in which individual mechanics, 
artisans and traders have sufficient business instinct developed in them 
and have achieved sufficient success in their respective businesses to appre- 
ciato the necessity of organising themselves into a community for the 
purpose of promoting their individual and collective interest. But we 
have already seen the enormous extent to which the differentiation of 
of economic occupations was carried on and the remarkable progress which 
the arts and crafts achieved in this period. And this will lead any sober 
and unbiassed historian to the conclusion that those scholars who choose 
to find in certain passages of the Brahmanas proofs of the existence of 
guilds cannot very well be considered as guilty of making any extravagant 
claim and taking up an untenable position. 


Let us now proceed to the passages themselves. In the White Yajur- 
yela"313 wa have the word gana besides ganapati, which means the head- 
man of a gana. Gana in later Sanskrit always means a guild or corporate 
union. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad'®!* we read “Sa naib vybhavata. 
Ba visamasrjata yányetani devajittni ganasah ikhyiyante.” Commentator 
Saiikaricirya says :—“Kshatrasrstopi sa naiva vyibhavat karmane brahma 
tay vyibhavat vittoparjjanyiturabhavat. Sa visamasrjata k@rmasadhana- 
vittopirjjantya. Kah punarason bit? Yanyetani devajitani, svarthe 
nistht ya ete devajitibhed& ityarthah вараќа сарат ganam akhyzyante 
kathyante ganaprayz hi vigah. Prayena samhatya hi vittopirjjanasamarthah 
naikaikatah” ‘Thus the gods of the Vaisya class were called ganasah on the 
analogy of their human prototype because they could earn money evidently 
by industry and trade, not by their individual efforts but in a corporate body. 
We have also certain passages which contain the word sresthin,'®'* mean- 
ing according to Hopkins a modern seth (banker) or more probably, aceor- 
ding to Macdonell, the headman of a guild.!*!5 Metaphorieal and indirect 
allusions to gana and sresthi made in order to explain obstruse philosophical 
subjects show that they were already well-known existences within the 
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range of common observation and the allusions are warranted on the 
logical principle of arguing from the known to the unknown, of explain- 
ing the unfamiliar and the abstract from the familiar and the concrete, This 
is further corroborated by the Rimiyina'**® where we are told that in 
the procession of citizens who accompanied Bharata in his quest of Rima 
figured merchants, jewellers, potters carpenters, goldsmiths, physicians, 
wine-listillers, tailors ete, so that the Rimtyana recogaises the position 
held by trades and crafts in society. 


Domestic and Foreign trade—The striking devolopment of industrial 
life and the consequent sub-livision of occupations made self-supporting 
life an impossibility and gave greater scope to the interchange of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture and industry. Unfortunately from the evidences 
at our disposal we can gather very meagre information about the inter- 
change of commolities of various localities. The Atharvaveda describes the 
guggula (bdellium) as “produced from Sindhu” or coming from the sea ; 1817 
Varana, o plant used in medicine and supposed to possess magical powers 
is described as Varanivatyim,'*!* growing on the banks of Varanivati 
lake or river and bartered for eoverings (pavasta), skins of goats ajina) and 
woven eloths (dür$a),!*!" Horses are described in the Satapatha Brahmana 
and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad!9?" дз “coming from the Indus regions” 
(Saindhava). Salt is similarly described as “coming from the Indus" in 
the Brhadaranyka  Upanisad.'5?! From the Rumiyanà we learn that 
Kamboja, Bahllika and Sind were famous for horses! 52? and that elephants 
of the Himalayan and Vindhyan regions were famous for their large size 
and sreat strength.!'53? The excess production as well as excellence of 
production of particular localities induced energetic men to carry them 
to other places where these could be disposed of with profit. Such men 
were called the Vanij'*** or merchant, who in a hymn of the Atharvayeda 
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is made to speak of “the distant pathway which his feet have trodden” 
and to address the gods in the following strain :— 


"T stir and animate the merchant Indra ; may he 
approach and be our guide and leader 
Chasing ill-will, wild beast, and highway robber, 

may he who hath the power give me riches. 


Propitious unto us be sale and bater, may 
interchange of merchandise enrich me ; 
Accept ye twain (Agni and Indra) accordant, this 
libation ! Prosperous be our ventures and incomings. 
The wealth wherewith I carry on my traffic, seeking, 
ye gods | wealth with the wealth I offer, 
May this grow more for me, not less : O Agni, 
through sacrifice chase those who hinder profit." 


For the conduet of this trade there were roads and travellers’ rest- 
houses. ‘The Atharvaveda refers not only to the parirathyi'®*® or road 
suitable for chariots but also to well-made cart-roads on a higher level 
than adjoining fields, forests and other village tracks with great trees 
plantel beside, passing through villages or towns and with occasional pairs 
of pillars (i. e, gateways, evidently near the approaches of some town) 
through which bridal processions pass." Every tirtha along the bridal 
route is said to be well-provided with drink, so that it must have been a 
rest-house like the prapatha's of the Rigveda,1*?* Indced travelling 
seems to have been quite common in those days. The Atharvaveda has 
charms to ensure 4 prosperous journey’*?® and gives us the parting 
traveller's address to the houses of his village.!5?^ Villages are some- 
times described as connected with malzpathas or high roads!**?* and 
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causeways (badvan) firmer than an ordinary road are known.!$33 Setu 
meaning a raised bank for crossing inundated land frequently oceurs in 
the literature of this period.1535 

Scholars are, however, divided in their opinion as whethar this trade 
was carried on across the seas to foreign lands, Professor Keith observes 
“There is still no hint of sea-borne commercs or of more than river navi- 
gation, though we need not suppose that the sea was unknown, at least 
by hearsay, to the end of the periol.!53* But, as a matter of fact, wa 
find distinct references to sea and to sea-voyazes and at least indirect proof 
of sea-borne commerce in this perid. That the sea was widely known will 
be evident from the use of the sea by way of simile in the following :— 


"Whatever I eat I swallow up, even as the 
sea that swallows al].'1535 

“Raise thyself up like heaven on high and 
be exhaustless as the веа,!1836 


That the sea is not the Indus in flood will be evident from the existence 
of three seas!*? and from the fact that ina passage of the Atharvaveda 
Varuna’s throat evidently means the sea into which the seven rivers flow : 


“Thou, Varuna, to whom belong the Seven Streams, 
art a glorious god. 

The waters flow into thy throat as 'twere 
а pipe with ample mouth''!$ 55 


That the evaporation of sea-water went to form the clo 


} uds is clearly 
stated in the following verse: “Udirayata marutah samud 


ra siveso arko 
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light and  splendeur, send the vapour upward "3*3? The White 
Yajurveda also refers to the sea: “Samudram gachehha svahà, antariksam 
gachchha svahz, daivam savitaram gachehha svzhz"!549 *Go to the 
sea. Ail hail! Go to the air. All hail! Go to god Savitar. АП hail I? 
In the Satapatha Brihmaga we are told how Manu, the Indian Noah 
had directed to build a strong ship for carrying him safe from the floods 
which were prophesied by the Fish of the Fish-legend and how when the 
requisite ship was built, Manu was taken safe to the mountain. 14?! 
A string of words connected with navigation equally lends support to 
the view that extensive navigation existed in this period. Thus we have 
(1) aritram—This means an oar and we find ships propelled by one hundred 
oars: “Sunivamfiruheyamasravantimanagasaln, Sataritrafi svastaye”.?**? 
“May I ascend the goodly ship, free from defect, that leaketh not, moved by 
a hundred oars, for weal” ; (2) aritr—rower of a ship : “eyatirvacamariteva 
navam” ;1848 (3) navaprabhramsanam—the sliding down of the ship ; 1544 
(4) nau-manda—rudder ofa ship. The Satapatha Brühmana refers to big 
ships having two rudders each ;1845 (5) navaja—pilot, boatman.**** 

There are also passages which indicate that sea-voyages were undertaken 
in this period. Thus in the Ramayana, Sugriva asks his followers to go the 
cities and mountains in the islands of the sea in search оѓ 811.284? In another 
passage they are asked to go to the land of the kosakairas'®*® (the land 
where grows the worm which yields the thread of silken cloth), generally 
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identified with China. In a third passage they are asked to go to Yava- 
dvipa!55? and Suvargadvipa : !5$*9 *Yatnavanto Yavadvipam saptarüjyo- 
pasobhitam. Suvarparupyakadvipam suvarnakarmanditam." 1551 Tn a fourth 
passage they are asked to go as far west as the Red sea: “Tato raktajalam 
bhimam Lohitam nama sigaram”.1*5* Lastly, we have a passage which 
hints at preparations for a naval fight thusindieating a through knowledge 
and a universal use of the waterway : *Nivim satünüm paüchünam Kaivar- 
tanam Satam satam. Sannaddhznzm tathài yünim tisthanttvitya bhyacho- 
dayat,"1959 "Let hundred of Kaivarta young men lie in wait in five 
hundred ships (to obstruct the enemy passages)". 


The chief article of trade with China hinted in the Клтюлуађа!854 
was silk. Mr. J. Yeats in his Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce 
observes “The manufacture of silk among the Chinese claims a high 
antiquity, native authorities tracing it as a national industry for a period 
of 5000 years," This intercourse with China is corroborated by Frofessor La 
Couperie in his Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation which refers to the 
maritime intercourse of India with China as dating from about 680 В. C. 
when the sea-traders of the Indian Ocean founded a colony called Lang- 
ga (after the Indian name Lajika or Ceylon) about the present Gulf of 
Kiao-tchoa. | 


According to Professor Keith “sea-borne commerce with Bah 


| ylon 
cannot be proved for this epoch."!55*5 The Bavern Jataka, however, 


relates the adventures of certain Indian merchants who took peacocks 
by sea to Babylon. No doubt the Jataka goes back only to 400 B.C. but 


the folk-tale on which it is based must he much earlier. Moreover, we 
ج ا و‎ 
naud interprets Yavadvipa and 
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have already seen that Mr. H. Rassam found a beam of Indian cedar in 
the palace of Nabuchadnezzar III. (580 B. OC.) at Birs Nimrud ; and 
of Indian teak in the temple of the moon-god at Ur refounded by Neboni- 
dus. According to Mr. Hewitt this wood must have been sent Jy sea from 
some sea-port on the Malabar coast, for, it is only there that teak grew 
near enough to the sea, to be exported with profit in those early days.'55 
Further, Baudhatyana’s condemnation of the Northern Aryans who took 
part in the sea-trade proves that they were not the chief agents though 
they had a considerable share in it. In the words of Mr. Kennedy 
“Maritime commerce between India and Babylon flourished in the 7th and 
6th but more specially in the 6th century B. C. It was chiefly in the 
hands of the Dravidians, although Áryans had a share in it. And as Indian 
traders settled afterwards in Arabia and on the coast of Africa and as we 
find them settling at this very time on the coast of China, we cannot 
doubt that they had their settlements in Babylon also.”!%51 


Indeed there are circumstantial evidences which go to prove that 
there existed some sort of intercourse between India on the one hand and 
Babylon, Assyria, Judæa and Persia on the other. Mr. Keith observes 
"Tt is indeed probable enough that even before the time of Darius, Cyrus 
of Persia had relations with tribes on the right bank of the Indus and 
Arrian'®*4 asserts that the Assakenoi and the Astakenoi were subject to 
Assyrian kings.”1°5° Dr, Wineler has pointed out that Shalmanesar 
IV. of Assyria (727—722 B. C.) received presents from Bactria and India, 
specially Baetrian camels and Indian elephants. In the Historians' History 
of the World we are told “The pictures on the black obelisk of Shalmanesar 
shows us such beasts as apes and elephants being brought as tributes to 
the conquerers or confirming in the most unequivoeal way the belief based 
on Ktesias and Strabo that the Assyrians had commercial relations with 
India......The first article which we may confidently assert the Babylonians 
to have obtained at least in part from these countries were precious stones, 
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the use of which in seal-rings was very general among them. Ktesias 
says expressly that these came from India and that onyxes, sardines and 
the other stones used for seals were obtained in the mountains bordering 
Гоп the sandy desert......The passage of Ktesias to which we have just 
referred contains some indications which relatively to onyxes appear to 
refer to the Ghat moutains, since he speaks of a hot country, not far from 
the sea. ‘The circumstance of large quantities of onyxes coming out of 
these mountains at the present day, viz., the mountains near Cambay and 
Broach (the ancient Barygaza) must render this opinion so much the more 
probable as it was this very part of the Indian coast with which the 
ancients were most acquainted......Also the Babylonians imported Indian 
dogs. The native country of these animals according to Ktesias was that 
whence the precious stones were obtained. And this account of the 
regions hasbeen confirmed by Marco Polo who mentions that the large 
dogs of these regions were even able to overcome lions. <A third and 
a no less certain class of productions which the Persians and the Babylo- 
nians obtained from this part of the world were dyes and amongst them 
the Cochineal or rather Indian liksa. The most ancient though not quite 
accurate description of this insect is also found in Ktesins."! $69 


Weights and Measures—The development of trade facilitated the 
growth of weights and measures. The tila or balance is mentioned in the 
White Yajurveda!55! and in the Satapatha Brahmana. Wooden vessels 
of definite size! *5? called ürdara were used in measuring grains. Standards 
of weight were also invented. Thus the krgnala (berry of abrus precato- 
rius) and masa and some other grains were used as standards of weight in 
measuring precious metals.!592 


Methods and Media of Exchange—In this period there was not only 
simple barter, proved by the evidenee of words like prapana (barter) and 
pratipaņa (exchange of merchandise)'®®* but the use of gold as well as 
silver money, We have already seen that the niska of the Rigveda was 


1840 Historians’ History of the World, 1533 Macdonall & Keith—Vodio Index, 
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not a mere metallic standard but a coin. The use of these niskas was also 
known in this period. The word occurs in many passages of the Atharva- 
yeda!55* and the Aitareya Brihmana!*9* describes a man as niskakaptha, 
wearing a necklace of niska coins. The Pafichayiméa Brahmana'®®* refers 
to silver niska worn by a Vratya chief. 


A different kind of currency called $atamauna was known in this period. 
Reference to it occurs not only in the Taittiriya!**? and Kathaka Sam- 
hitas?®* but also in the Taittiriya’®*®® and Satapatha Brahmanas ; so that 
it seems to have been widely used as a metallic standard at least in those 
regions where the Taittiriya Samhiti and the Satapatha Brühmana were 
composed. It is interesting to note that the passage in the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana I. 7.6. 3 occurs also in the Taittiriya Samhita'**® thus proving that 
Satamina was prevalent not only when the Brahmanas were written but also 
in the early period when the Samhit& was composed. In Kanda Y of the 
Satapatha Brahmana!*?? dealing with the Rajasüya, we have a section which 
treats of the Ratha-vimochaniya oblations; and in connection therewith, we 
are told that behind the rizht hind-wheel of the cart-stand, the king fastens 
two round gataminas which he has afterwards to give tothe brahmin 
priest as his fee for this ceremony. In another passage of the Šatapatha 
Brihmana!*?3 we read : “Three satamTnas are the sacrificial fee for this 
(offering) which he presents to the brahmin; for, the brahmin neither 
performs (like the adhvarya) nor chants (like the udgatr) nor recites (like 
the hotr) and yet he is an object of worship : therefore he presents to the 
brahmin three Satamznas. Many other passages of the Satapatha 
Brahmana'®?5 contain this reference to the satamüna which was given as 
fee to the officiating priest in the sacrifice. No doubt Sayana takes sata- 
mina to denote a round plate but the case is not unlike that of Nagoji- 
bhatta who commenting on a celebrated passage in the Mahabhasya has 
explained the Mauryas as idol-manufacturers. But just as no scholar 


1534. V, 14,3; V.17. 14, XX. 131. 8. ваз 19.7.7; 1.7.6.8. 
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would now explain the Mauryas as idol-manufacturers but take them to 
denote Maurya princes only, so no one can explaln the term Satamina in 
the way in which Sáyana has done. Satamana may, however, have been 
100 manas or gunja-berries in weight as explained by Sayana and accepted 
by Professor Eggeling and as it is spoken of as vrtta'®’* it must have been 
round in shape. 


Another elass of matallie standard has been mentioned in the Sata- 
patha Brihmana side by side with the Satamána, Thus we read: "Suvar- 
pam hirapyam bhavati rüpasya eva  abbaruddhai Sataminam bhavati 
Sattyurbhai  purusa,"'575  *Hirsnyam  dakshinà, suvarnam śatamīnam 
tasya oktam."!579 In both the above passages suvarna is associated with 
éatamina and both are called hirnya or gold ; so that suvarna like Satamina 
denotes a matallic standard, evidently of gold. 


Another class of metallic standard called pida is mentioned in the 
concluding kinda of the Satapatha Brahmana where we are told that king 
Janaka of Videha celebrated a sacrifice in which he bestowed huge largesses 
upon brahmins of the Kuru-Paüchila country. A curiosity sprang up 
in his mind as to who was the best read of these brahmins. He collected 
a thousand kine and we are told that to every single horn of each cow 
were tied ten pidas and it was proclaimed that they should be taken away 
by him alone who is best cognisant with Brahman. Now what were these 
pidas? It has been suggested by Bohtlingh and Roth and accepted by 
Professor Rhys Davids'*’’ that the word pada here denotes the fourth 
part of a certain gold weight апі поё а metallic standard. Are we then 
to suppose that as the cows were one thousand in number, as each cow 
had two horns and as each horn carried ten pidas, king Janaka ordered 
twenty thousand pieces of gold to be hammered out, each again weighing 
just one-fourth of a certain weight—all this just on the spur of the moment, 
when the idea of testing the erudition of brahmins occurred to him ? 
This idea, we are afraid, is too ridiculous for any scholar to entertain 
seriously in his mind. On the other hand, pada is known to be the name 
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of a metallic standard and has been referred to in Pznini's Sütras!*7* and 
also in an inscription of the tenth century A. D.!57?? Only if pada is 
taken to stand for a metallic standard, it is easy to understand that Janaka 
could at any moment get hold of twenty thousand such pidas from his 
treasury for being tied to the horns of the cows.!**^ 


There is still another class of metallic standard referred to in the Tai- 
ttiriya Brihmana!5*! called krsnila where we are told of a gift of krsnüla 
to each racer. Krsnala denotes the well-known raktika or gunjaberry and 
what krsnala here means is a metallic standard possibly of gold weighing one 
gunjaberry. This receives confirmation from the fact that the Kathaka 
Samhiti!5*? makes mention of hiranya krshnüla or gold krsnála. In fact 
krsnala continued to serve as a metallic standard as late as the age of the 
Manusamhità, ! 5 53 


The general economic condition of the masses and classes —By the 
time the Brihmanas were composed the whole fertile plain of Northern 
India was appropriated and colonised by the Aryans. Agriculture became 
the principal occupation though cattle-rearing was not altogether neg- 
lected. Thrice a day the cows were driven out to graze’*** and they 
were milched thrice'*** as milk was required thrice daily for pouring 
libations into the sacred Household Fire. Villages were established in the 
midst of the conquered country—the conquered being pushed back to 
the hills or allowed to live on conditions of submission, service or 
tribute. These villages “were scattered over the country some close 
together, some far apart and were connected by roads,” !886 


(1) The dwelling of the ordinary householder—Each village contained 
a number of families, each possessing its own separate dwelling. In the 
comparatively'**? drier and hotter Upper Gangetic regions the entrance and 
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enclosure aspects of the dwelling house must naturally have been more 
prominent ‘and the references to these features and their figurative use 
accordingly, occur in texts like the Rigveda which were mainly of Midlandie 
origin. With the march of Aryan arms into the rain-flooded Lower 
Gangetic valley the roof naturally had to be built carefully and we there- 
fore find much care bestowed on the construction of the thatched roof 
in the house-construction outlined in the Atharvaveda!*55 which is pre- 
eminently a book of the Angirasas, who are definitely located in and as- 
sociated with the very same Lower Gangetic provinces in Pauranic tradition. 
In every house guests were welcomed and attended to in the zvasatha!$5? 
which seems to be a structure of some sort for the reception of guests 
on the occasion of feasta and sacrifices and afterwards came to be used in 
in its literal sense of an abode for the first time in the Aitareya Upa- 
nişad. 189° Every Vedic householder’s house was supposed to have its own 
presiding Deity and his favour was constantly sought. "The householder's 
warm attachment his sweet home will be evident from the  parting 
traveller's address to the houses of his village : 


“These houses we invoke, whereon the distant exile sets his thought 

Wherein dwells many a friendly heart : Let them be aware of our approach. 
3 . * à t 

Full of refreshment, full of charms, of laughter and felicity 

Be ever free from hunger, free from thirst ! Ye houses fear us not 

Try here and come not after me, prosper in every form and shape 

With happy fortune will I come. Grow more abundant still through me."*1591 


(2) Domestic furniture and utensils—The ordinary Vedic house- 
holder possessed wooden furniture like the pitha, talpa and prostha while the 
comparatively well-to-do people used the more comfortable bahya, asandi 
and the paryaüka as well.!5?* Among the domestic utensils we find earthen 
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cooking pots (ukha)'®°*, earthen pots like sthili9?5 kumbhi!*?5 and - 
karambhi, $99 liquor-pots!5?? and Bsecana [ vessel to hold liquids sueh 
as meat-juice (yusin) ]'5?* ; skin bags for holding milk and other 
liquids ;*59*: winnowing basket (stirpa),+°°° wooden Soma tubs called drona- 
kalasa, !?9?! wooden cups,*®°? wooden mortar and pestle for pounding 
rice? and for extracting soma juice,'?°* fire-shovel or poker made of 
рай wood!9?95, wooden stirring prong,! ?* fork, foo7 and ladles of various 
kinds—the Sruva, Sruc, Dhruva, Juhu and Upabhrt—already described’ os 
The Ramayana also refers to the use of boxes (petakas)!9?9 and iron 
trunks (louha-mafijus8). !? 1? 


(8) The food of the people—The food consisted of various prepara- 
tions of barley, wheat and rice and other food grains and cereals ; flesh of 
of animals like gost, sheep, deer, buffaloe and ox, fruit, honey and 
various preparations of milk. et 


Barley, wheat and rice wore often powdered or boiled and made into 
various kinds of bread or cakes along with milk and other ingredients. 
Of such the pista, purodzés, apüpa and pakti were important. Rice was 
often boiled in milk to form ksiraudana which was highly valued as food. 
Brihmanudana was offered in the'sacrifices,!9!! Other kinds of mess called 
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dadhyaudana, ghrtaudana, mamsaudana, mudgaudana, tilaudana and 
Udaudana were also known and used as food. Of fried grains we find 
mention of saktu, praivipa and lija. 

The people seem to have been fond of meat-eating. In the Aitareya 
Brihmana!?!? there isa passage which distinctly says that when the king 
or a respected person comes as a guest one should kill a bull or an old barren 
cow ,{vehat) for his entertainment. In the Satapatha Brzhmana!?13 the 
slaying of a great ox (mahoksa) or a great goat (mahīja) for the entertain- 
ment of a distinguished guest has been enjoined. The great sage Yajfiavalkya 
also expresses a similar view.!?!* He was “wont to eat the meat of 
milch cows and bullocks (dehnvanaduha) if only it was firm or tender 
(aumsala)."!9?!5 "We have already seen!?!* that the flesh of the sacrificed 
bul and the buffaloes was taken besides the flesh of the goat!?!7 and 
the sheep.!?'!* The flesh of hunted animals like krsnaszra!?!9 and 
variha!?*! and of birds was also taken. The Rümyana! ??1 besides referring 
to the use of dried meat as food, also giyts usa graphic account of the 
dainty dishes prepared in Ravana’s kitchen containing boar’s flesh prepared 
with curds and salt, <alyapakva flesh of the deer, flesh of buffalo, cock, 
peacock, hare, and various kinds of krkala.!??*? Meat boiled with rice 
(mAmsandana) was also highly prized in those days. 


Though we hear very little of fish-eating in the Rigveda, fish was in 
regular use as food in this period. This is evident not only from the frequent 
mention of fishermen but also from the large number of.words dénoting 


them that came into use e. g., Dasa, Dhivara, Dhaivara, Kaivarta, Kevarta, 
Mainala, ete. That fish was caught and offered for sale as food 
is apparent from the existence of a separate class of men—the fish-vender 
mentioned in the White Yajurveda.1°?* The Maitrayana Brahmana Upani- 
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waters with a net and offering them up (asa sacrifice) into the fire of 
his stomach to explain higher philosophical truths. The a 
refers to dishes of cooked fish in Ravana’s kitchen. Fish was also offered 
to the guests and the manes. 


We have already seen that the milkof the cow, the buffalo and the 
goat was used.!??9 The Satapatha Brzhmapa!??" describes the various 
articles of food prepared from cow's milk—butter (navanita) creamy butter 
(phanta) clarified butter (ghrta) and curd (dadhi) Mixed milk (payasyz) 
is also mentioned. The drink consisted of milk and wines of different 
kinds already described. The Rimfiyana'®?® also refers to another drink 
called asava. It was prepared from honey, sugar, flowers and fruits 
flavoured with various powdered ingredients.'*?° 


(4) Domestic economy—We have already seen that in the Rigvedic 
age many of the household duties were entrusted to the women of the 
house. The grhapatni was an ‘alter ego’ of the husband and the Atharva- 
veda!93? tells us how she joined her husband in ceremonials and sacrifices 
and how she had often to take care of the Household Fire. In the marriage 
hymns she has been described as the queen of the household.+°** Cooking 
was left to the wife as is proved by many passages of the Atharvaveda! **? 
and the Black Yajurveda!®** and the cooked food was distributed by the 
mother (mitt) as philological evidence shows. That the wife had to 
partake of the husband’s burdens and household duties, seems to be 

i by some passages in the marriage hymn of the Atharva- 
veda. “Blest be the gold to thee, blest the water, blest the yoke’s 
opening and blest the pillar.”'°** Here the yoke’s opening stand sym- 
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holical of agricultural operations, while the pillar in the middle of the 
threshing floor evidently refers to the wife's participation in the work 
of treading out corn. The tending of the cattle in her husband's house 
also formed part of her duties as would appear from a passage of the 
marriage hymn of the Atharvaveda in which Brhaspati is asked to make 
her gentle to the cattle,!??5 Tt seems to have been the custom in those days 
for the bride to weave the garment which the husband is to wear on the 
first:day of his wedded life—das Brauthemde—the bride-shirt of the peasant 
of Saxony mentioned by Weber : “(May) the garment woven by the bride be 
soft and pleasant to our touch."!?35 ‘The girls of the house continued 
to be the milk-maids of the family in this period as well : 


"Quickly and willingly like kine forth come the singers and their hymns : 
Their little maidens are at home, at home they wait upon the cows." 1937 


To wonten of the house was entrusted the work of fetching water,'?3* 
preparing the Soma drink, churning curds and milk and preparing butter, 
ereamy butter (phinta) and clarified butter (ghrta) out of them, It is 
no wonder, therefore, that among the blessings which the king hopes the 
Horse-sacrifice will bring to him is the birth of industrious women 
in his kingdom..! эзе 

Tt is thus evident that the average Vedic houscholder lived a life of 
self-sufficiency, depending mainly on his own exertions. He tended his 
own cattle and his own fields with the help of his kinsmen and the products 
of his farm and dairy supplied almost all the needs of his family. There 
was at first very little of luxury as well as of scarcity, 


(6) Development of capitalism and of a landed aristocracy—But this 
state of affairs did not last long. Conquest brought in wealth and with 
the growth of towns luxury invaded society, . "Gambling and want of thrift 
reduced families to want and and poverty and much of this wealth passed 
into other hands. The existence of little restrictions on transfers, whether 
of cattle or of real property together with the almost unfettered power 
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of the pater familias in the matter of disposal of property helped the 
growth of capitalism. Usury came to be the occupation of the rich, some of 
the merchants made huge profits and money came to be accumulated 
into the hands of the few. We have already seen'®*® that the Rigveda 
refers to the Maghavans who were famous for their wealth and liberality. 
An idea of the wealth of the princes of this period may be gathered from the 
account of gifts bestowed by them on brahmins, even though the accounts 
be a bit exaggerated and the figures conventional, as they come mostly from 
the recipients of these gifts. Thus besides ordinary gifts Janaka bestowed one 
thousand cows with twenty thousand pidas of gold to the best read 
brahmin.!?*! Again, we hear of the liberality of a worshipper who gave 
eighty-five thousand white horses, ten thousand elephants and eighty 
thousand slave girls adorned with ornaments to the brahmin who performed 
the sacrifice,! ?** We also find the gift of a village by Jana$ruti to Raikka, 
when the latter agreed to teach him the Deity he worships.!?*3 Kaurama, 
king of the Rusamas gave away twenty camels with females by their side, 
one hundred chains of gold, three hundred mettled steeds and ten thousand 
cows.19*4 We also notice, besides the Maghavans and the princes, the 
growth of a landed aristocracy!?*5 due either to the acquisition of superior 
rights by men of merit over equals in the village orto the custom of 
granting villages to sacrificial priests and $rotriyas. 

(6) Princely palaces—These princes and richer people lived in com- 
paratively comfortable dwellings called harmya iu the Rigveda.!?** The 
harmya primarily denoting a unity including the stables etc,!9*? very 
soon added on the qualification of being protected by a wall of some 
sort.1948 In the Rigveda we find a harmyesthah prince standing probably 


taso Soe ante, p. 78. 15945 Chhindogya Upanisad, IIL 2, 4, 
1941 Satapaths Brahmana, XIV. This 1944  Atharvaveda, XX. 127, 2—3. 
story is repeated in the Brhadi. 1945 See ante, pp. 88—89. 


rapyaka Upanişad, III, 1,1 f. 


14» Weber—Indisshe Stadien, X. p. 54. 194* I 121.1; I. 166. 4, IX. 71. 4; 


See also Satapstha Brahmans, IX. 78, 3; X. 43.3; X, 73. 10. 
1.6.3.9; IV. 11H; IV. 3.46; 1947 Rigveda, VIL 56, 16 ; cf. X. 106, 5. 
Taittirlya Bribmapa, II. 2 5, 1:48 Ibid., VIL. 55. 6, 
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on the roof or rather the balcony of his palace’? *® just as any later Indian 
king would do to please his people, When the Atharvaveda thinks of a 
residence for Yama, it is a harmya.?95® Some details regarding this 
harmya are to be found in the literature of this period dealing with Raja- 
siya.!®®! During this sacrifice the ‘ratna-havis’ rite was to be performed 
at the house of the king’s ratnin’s including the Chief Queen and the House- 
hold officers so that Ratnins’ houses must have been round about or 
adjacent to the king’s harmya, being in the same royal and sacrificial area ; 
and the separate houses of the sacrificing king's mahisi, vavata and pari- 
yrkti indicate the existence of a complex palace of the harem type. 
The royal officer called ksattr??52 does the work of the distributor of 
the king’s gifts in the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda, that of the gate-keepor 
in the Yajurvedas and early Brahmanas and that of the harem superintendent 
(antah-puradhyaksa) in the Satapatha Brahmana, The princes and nobles 
also employed dasi’s for doing all sorts of domestic drudgery like husking 
and winnowing graint??? and collecting the alkaline droppings of the 
cow.1954 They usually maintained a large number of aítendants,!?55 
cooks, !? 56 servants, ! 957 messengors,! 55 waiters,!959 door-keepers!?59 and 
bath-attendants.! 95? 

The description of Kaikeyi's Mahala with its separate krodhigara, 
citragrha (picture-gallery) lat&grha (grove) and many rooms furnished with 
altars and seats made of gold, silver and ivory ; * 963 of Yuvaraja Rama's 
Mahala with its white gate decked with gems and pearls and crowned witha 
golden image, with images of tigers made of different metals here and there, 








iva» ТЫЙ, VII. 56. 10. (Geldner—Vedis- 1534 Ibid, XIL & 9. 
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with its rooms adorned with the paintings of skilful artists ;1°°° of Ravana’s 
palace ornamented with plastered jewelled pavements, studded with gems, 
crystals and pearls, with elephants of burnished gold and speckless white 
silver, girt round by a mighty wall, furnished with golden doors with beauti- 
ful golden stairs embellished with ornaments of burnished gold, with lofty 
edifices having excellent windows made of ivory and silver, with golden nets, 
with its beautiful latagrha’s (groves), citragrha (picture-gallery), krda- 
grha (play-room), kimagrha, divà-vihira-grha and artificial mountains made 
of wood 199* show the improvement of art and the luxury of the age. Well 
might Hanumzna exclaim at the sight of the bed-chamber of Havana with 
its jewelled staircase illumined with heaps of gems, its terraces of crystal and 
statues of ivory, pearls, diamonds, corals, silver and gold, adorned with 
jewelled pillars, furnished with carpets, golden lamps,!995* crystal altar, 
bed-stead with ivory legs decked with gold, artificial ladies with fly- 
flappers in their hands moving by mechanism!?9?9 that this must be 
syarga | 

(T) Growth of lurury—The luxury of the age is equally evident as 
much from the use of the larze number of gold and silver ornaments and 
jewellery already described as from the use of toilette of various kinds 
(snana-dravya) kept in different pots,! ®” sandal powder (candanakalka),**®* 
sandal paste,!?9? aguru paste,!?"" white paste,!?7! sticks to brush the 
teeth with!97? and of hair-comb (kakatikz).!9?5 Manahéilz, a red-coloured 
mineral product found in the mountains (girija-dhatu)?®?* was used by 
ladies to colour their cheek. In the Rīmīyaņa Siti asks Hanumina to 
remind Rama of the fact that one day he painted with his own hands the 
cheek of Sità with tilakas of manabéiln!9?7? It was usual for the com- 
paratively well-to-do people to burn aguru and sandal wood,!?79 resin 
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(Sala-niryy3s)!??? and various other kinds of incense (gandliadravya).!97 s 
Not only do we find mention of the gaudhajivi!?7? but also of per- 
fumes! ?*? and ointments’?! made by them. In the White Yajurveda 
the ointment-maker (who is usually a female) is mentioned! 98? and we are 
told that in the Soma sacrifice the Adhvaryu priest annoints the eyes of the 
sacrificar with ^ collyrium.!?**  Oollyrium-pots are mentionel in the 
Rümiyana!?** and the annointing instrament in the Black Yajurveda, ! 9*5 
The annointing instrument was called isika, as opposed to galali which is used 
by men according to the Káthaka Samhit1!?59 and Maitriyani Samhit3.! 957 
According to Satapatha Brzhmana!958 the aunointing instrument was a 
reed stalk (saresiki) with a tuft. In the Black Yajurveda!?5? tho mytho- 
logical origin of collyrium is thus told: "Indra slew Vrtra ; his eye-hall 
fell away ; it became collyrium.” We also hear of musk (kasturi),! 99? lac 

(ЇЛКзл),1991 of saffron (kumkum)!?? for colonrinz food!??3 ani of flavour- 
ing ingredients for food.'°°* The use of umbrella,}995 chaimara (fly flap- 
per),**°® wooden sandals'®®? and leather-ghoes!®°* was algo known inthis age, 


1957 Ibid, 76th sarge, Rámürana, Ayodhyakinda, 75th 
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(B) Exmistence of social inequalities —Side by side with richer people 
enjoying these luxuries we find also peoples in debt. In the Ailareya 
Brihmana VIII. 11 we read: “To overcome the foe thou movest like one 
taking payment for debt ; hail !" Debts were contracted for various pur- 
poses, gambling being one of them." The amount of interest payable 
is impossible to make out. There is a passagein the Atbarvavola*095 
where an eighth and sixteenth are mentioned as paid ; but, it is quite ua- 
certain whether interest or an instalment of the principal is meant. ‘The 
Atharvaveda contains prayers to Agni for absolution from sin arising oat 
of non-»^7zcat of debt?°°! and for release from debts ineurred without 
iutention of payment.'???3 In another hymn of the Atharvaveda???? the 
reciter prays to the two Apsaras (Ugrajit and Ugrampasyz) for forgiveness 
for incurring debt in dice-play. Such prayers are really significant in as 
much as they show not only an advanced state of society with frequent 
occurrence of debt but also a corrupt state of affairs where people contracted 
debt with the intention of non-payment, though at the same time non- 
payment of debt was regarded as a sin which brought evil eonsequences in 
the next world. 

The state in relation to economic life—Before we conclude this 
chapter something may be said about the part the head of the state was 
expected to play in moulding the economic life of the people. The Coro- 
nation ritual proves beyond doubt that not only was it the duty of the 
ruler to protect the life and property of his subjects but also to promote 
their material welfare. Thus the priest during the Coronation ceremony 
addresses the ruler as follows : 

“This is thy Sovereignty. Thou art the ruler, thou art 
controller, thou art firm and steadfast. 
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Thee for land culture, thee for peace and quiet, thee for 
wealth, thee for increase of our substance,2°°4 


In the Ramayana we similarly find Rama asking Bharata whether the 
people are living happily in his kingdom; whether the agriculturist and 
the cowherd find favour in his sight ; whether every day in the morning he 
watches from the balcony of his palace the prosperity of his subjects passing 
through the high roads ; whether royal forests and cattle are well-protected ; 
whether the forts are always filled with wealth, grains, weapons, water- 
appliances (jala-yantra), artisans and skilled archers ; whether his income is 
always greater than the expenditure; whether the physicians and other 
notables are always kept in good humour by sweet words, gifts and 
honours.?°* It is thus evident that the economie side of national life was 
to receive its fullest attention from the head of the state. The ideal of 
happiness which the king prays to the gods for his country to attain will be 
evident from the following hymn in connection with the Horse-sacrifice : 


“O Brahman, let there be born in the kingdom the Brahmin illustrious 
for religious knowledge; let there be born the Rajanya, a skilled 
archer, piercing with shafts, a mighty warrior: the cow giving abundant 
milk ; the ox good at carrying ; the swift courser ; the industrious woman. 
May Parjanya send rain according to our desire; may our fruit-bearing 
plants ripen ; may acquisition and preservation of property be secured to 
18,2006 
We have evidence in the panygeries of rulers how 
concept of royal duty was translated into practice, In the eulogy which a 
subject of Pariksit bestows, he makes particular mention of the fact that 
agriculture and cattle-rearing were in a prosperous condition, that the 
subjects of Pariksit not only thrived well but also lived in unbroken peace 
and happiness under his rule, °°? 


the theoretical 
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CHAPTER VI, 


The Age of Gautama Buddha. 
(600 B.C.—321 B.C.) 


The chief sourees of our knowledge of the economie conditions pre- 
vailing in this period are the Játakas or the Birth-stories of Buddha and 
to a more limited extent the Vinaya and the Suttapitakas. It is true that the 
Jatakas are mere stories ; but it is fairly clear that the folk in those tales 
have given them a parochial setting and local colour, And this evidence 
from the Jatakas is frequently borne out by the coincident testimony of 
other books not dealing with folk-lore. Of such books which furnish corro- 
borative evidence, the Sütras (specially the  Grhyasütras, Srautasütras 
and the Sütras of Pánini) and the works of Greek writers like Herodotus 
are important. Whatever may be the age of their representative works in 
their present form, the Sütras undoubtedly had their roots in a period at 
least as early as the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. The purpose of the 
Sitras, so called from the sūtra which means a thread, is to afford a clue 
through the mazes of Brahminical learning contained in the Brahmanas and 
the earliest of them represent a phase which is transitional between the 
language of the Brahmanas and Classical Sanskrit as fixed by the 

Towns—This period is marked by a remarkable growth of towns?9°® and 
the development of town-life which is so closely associated with the growth 
of industry and commerce. According to the Mahaparinibbana Sutta?°9? 
there were some “great cities (mahznagara) such as Champa, Rājagrha, Šrī- 
vasti, Saketa, Kausamvi and Benares" as against “this little wattel and daub 
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town" of Kusinagara." We get the following list of towns from the literature 
of this period :—(1)Alayvi?°?° (= Sanskrit Atavi). It was situated near the bank 
of the Ganges on the way from Stavasti to Rajagrha and thirty-five yojanas 
away from Sravasti; (2) Andhapura on the bank of Telavahanada ;#°11 
(3) Anupiya in Malladesa;*°12 (4) Aristapura in the Sivi country,2913 
It had four gates 2014 (5) Asitájana ;2915 (6) Assapura, a nigama in 
Anga ;*016 (7) Ayojjhã = (Sans. Ayodhyz) ;#°17 (8) Attaka in Anga;?915 
(9) Várüpask(- Benares).391? It was surrounded by a wall,?°2° pierced 
by gates ??31 with watch-towers over them.2°22 Tt was served by a good 
system of drains?°?3 through one of which a prince fled from the hands 
of the invaders.!??* It was famous for her scents?°2° and textile fab- 
ries ;*°2° (10) Bhadravatika ;2°*7 (11) Bhrgukachchha ;2028 (12) Brahmot- 
fara ;*^** (13) Champs, ancient capital of Anga.?39 Tt was surrounded 
by a wall, pierced by gates with watch-towers over them ;2931 (14) Danta- 


??!9 Uvicagadasao (Eng. Trans, by Mah isilavaja (No. 51); Chulla- 


А. Е. Б, Hoernle) p. 52; Tri- padma (Nò. 193); Bhimasena 
Poryasta Jätakn (No, 16); Mapi- (No. 80) ; also Nos. 158 and 34), 
Каћа (Хо, 253), 30292 Samgr&mayacara Jataka (No. 182) 
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9029 Sakhavihari Jataka (No. 10). *?**  Afütarüpaka JAtaka (No. 100). 
*"3? Sivi Játaka (No. 499) ; *?** Bhimasena Játaka (No. 80). 
2014 Unmadayanti Jataka (No, 527) ; Sivi **** Bhimsena (No, 80 ); Káma- 
Jataks (No. 499), vilapa (No. 297); Mahásyároha 
1915 ^ Glista Játaka (No. 454), (No. 302), Madiyaka (No. 390); 
s01 Majjhima Nikiya. Via (No. 438); Mabivipij 
2*1" Vimánavattbu Commentary, p. 82. (Хо. 493); Sonananda (No, 532) ; 
9015 Majjhimn Nikays. Mahahansa (No, 594); Khenda. 
“ore Uvaengadasno (Eng. Trans. by hals (No. 542) ; Mahiunmirgs 
Hoernle) p. 52; Digha Nikays, (No. 546) ; Viswantara (No. 547); 
XIX, 86;  Vimánavattha Com- *9?* Burü&pina Játaka (No. 81). 
mentary, p. 82; Apappake Jataka *^**. Suéroni Jataka (No, 360) ; Supáraga 
(No. 1); Vappupatha (No. 2); Jütaka (No, 463). 
Tandulanalt (No. 5); Devadharma #099 6 Divyavadaing aitrakan 
(No. 6) ; Tailapátra (No. 9€) otc. wate —— (Eng. Ne NS 
9980 Grdhra Jataka (No; 164); Sarpgri- Hoernle, p. 52; Digha Nikaya, 
mivacara Jitaka (No, 182), 86 ; 
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pura on the eoast of Kalinga;*932 (15) Desaka in Sumbha kingdom ; 
(16) Gambhiraipattana, a port ;*9?559 (17) Halidda-vamsa, a nigama in the 
Koliya country ;°°** (18) Indapattha ;2935 (19) Jetuttara in the Šivi 
country.*°56 It was surrounded by a wall pierced by gates ;2997 
(20) Kampilya, the capital of! N. Pzüchzila;3?*5 (21) Kosamvi (Kau- 
sdmyi),*°°° the capital of Vatsarajs Udayana. According to Cunningham 
itis modern Kosam on the bank of the Jumna, thirty miles N. W. of 
Allahabad. It was an important halting place both for goods and passengers 
coming to Magadha ; (22) Kapilavastu?°*° on the bank of the river Rohini 
100 miles north of Benares, birth-place of Gautama Buddha ; (28) Kita- 
51712041 а nigama in the Кїї kingdom ; (24) Kusinara? 942 (= Ко апл DAI 
It is modern Kasia, 35 miles East of Gorakhpur. It was surrounded by 
wall ;?°48 (25) Kaveripattana in the Dravida country ;204* (26) Kajangala, 
Tt was the name of a city according to the commentator of Visa Jataka where 
there was a vihira at the time of Kāśyapa Buddha ; (27) Kundiya ;2945 
Koli on the bank of the river Rohini, just opposite to Kapilavastu. 
Devadatta and Yasodhara belonged to the ruling family of this city; (29) 
Madhura (Mathura), capital?°+® of the Surasenas ; (30) Mihissati ;2947 
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(81) Mithilz 2048 (32) Nandana ,3049 (83) Polisapura p (84) Po- 
tana ;3°°1 (85) Patitthama (=Paithan) ; (36) Pataliputtaka ;*°52 (87) Potali 
in the Kasi kingdom ;??55 (38) Potali in A$vaka kingdom.??5* Its gates 
are also referred to ;?°°* (39) Roruka,?°5® capital of Sovira. It was an 
important centre of coasting trade; (40) Ramanaka ;7957 (41) Rajagaha 
(=Rajagiha=*°5* Rajegrha ; (42) Sagala 5295" (43) Srüvasti 2060 capital 
of Uttara Kosala. It is modern Seth Mahetha in the Gonda district of 
U. P., ten miles north of Valarimapura, on the bank of the river Aciravati 
(modern Rapti). It gates are also referred to ;*991 (44) Samkasyz (= Pali 
Samkissa).*°°? It is modern Samkisa on the Kali river in the Farakkabad 
district ; (45) Surundhana in the K1si kingdom ;2253 (48) Sadimatta ;2964 
(47) Swkala?°*® in the land of the Madra’s (=modern Sialkot): (48) 
Siketa?°°® (otherwise known as Ayodhya or Vistkht) on the bank of 
the river Saraju in the Faizabad district; (49) Salxtura ;?99? (50) Sarkarz, 
a nigama near Rajagrha;?°** (51) Setavya ‚#069 (52) Sagula;2079 (53) Sum- 
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sumara*97!; (54) Варрягака ; 2972 (55) Svativati in Chedi kingdom ;2973 
(56) Takkhasila (Taxila).*°7* Its gates are referred to ;3975 (57) Ujjain 
in Avanti ;*°7° (58) Ukkattha ;7°77 (59) Uttara Mathura ;2°78 (60) Vai- 
sili?97® (= Pali Vesali). According to Cunningham it is modern Besira, 
20 miles north of Hajipur. It was surounded by three walls each at a 
distance of one gabyüti (-two miles) piereed by three gates with watch- 
towers over them.*95? With its suburbs of Kulluga and Kundagama 
Vaisali was called Vaniyagima according to Jaina tradition, 1951 

(a) Origin of towns :—Some of these were in their beginnings mere 
villages and gradually developed into towns. In the Jayaddvisa Jaītaka3082 
we are told that a certain king made settlement on a certain mountain, 
brought virgin soil under cultivation by clearing off the jungles and 
bringing a thousand families with much treasure founded a big village. 
This village, we are told, grew into a town (Khullakalmisa by name), 
The town of Kammasadamma also grew out of a village?953 ‘The 
growth of villages into towns is further shown by the fact that some 
terms while generally meaning towns also mean villages e, gz. kheta, 
pattana, kārvata ete,*95* In fact, one of the most potent factors which 
influenced the amalgamation of several villages into a city or a capital 
was the political condition of ancient India, Mr. Havell2°85 well remarks 
“A natural consequence of the consolidation of Aryan tribal system into 
these larger states and kingdoms was the gradual development of the 
village settlements into larger towns and cities planned on the same prin- 
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ciples in which wards or village units, were grouped round the royal palace 
and the citadel.” 

Some of the towns were fortresses in the midst of a collection of 
villages and these fortresses grew into towns. According to the Mahzi- 
parinibbzna Sutta??59  Ajitasatru of Magadha built a fortress at Patali- 
grima to check the advance of the Vajjis. This village and the fortress 
grew up into the town of Pátaliputra in the course of two generations,?957 
The hill-fortress of Girivraja four miles and a half in circumference 
which was said to have been built by Mahigovinda, the architect also grew 
into a town. 


The necessity of a trading post led to the growth of many commercial 
towns in India also as in other countries. A centre of trade is very likely 
to be posted on or near by the well-known trade-routes of the Ancient 
World and Taxila isacase in point. “The valley in which the remains 
of Taxila lie is a singularly pleasant one, well-watered by the Haro river 
and its tributaries, and proteeted by a girdle of hills ;—on the north 
and east by the snow-mountains of Hazra and the Murree ridge, on the 
south and west by the well-known Margalla spur and other lower emi- 
nences. This position on the great trade-routes which used to connect 
Hindusthan with Central and Western Asia, coupled with the strength 
of its natural defences, fertility of the soil, and a constant supply of 

water readily accounts for the importance of the city in early 
times. 3055 


(b) Town-planning :—Though we have no detailed description of the 
town-plan in early literature the fragmentary evidences concur in 
describing an Indian city as surrounded by walls pierced by 
lofty gates and defended by a moat or even three moats; and as 
divided into different wards or quarters which were allotted 
to men of different castes and trades excepting the Ohandīlas who lived 
outside the city. In the Pandara Jàtaka*^5? we are told that one should 
sors T. 964 S. B, E., Vol. XL p. 18. 30835 Sir J, Marshall—Guaide to Tazila, 
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keep a secret carefully guarded in his mind just as a city is strongly guarded 
by being girt round by deep moats. In the Mabhàjanaka Jataka?*999 we 
are told that expert sthapati's have built the walls, wards and places of the 
city of Mithila after proper calculation and measurement, have beautified 
it with gates (torana', watch-towers (attalakas) and well laid out (suvinyasta) 
roads and kütigara's made according to proper measurements (yathamina), 
From the Mahzunmaürga Jataka?9?! we learn that the king dug three moats 
round Mithila—a water-moat, a mud-moat anda dry moat. The city of 
Kuavati was surrounded by seven ramparts (vapra) with four gates,3^?? 
The story of how king Pasenadi of Kosala was kept out of his capital by the 
stratagem of Digha Karayana®®® and how this made him lose his kingdom 
also proves the existence of completely walled up cities and of the stringent 
rules for closing the city-gates.2°°4 From the Uvasagadasao we find that 
the ksatriya quarter of Vesali was different from that of the brahmins, 
From that Jatakas we learn of the ivory-workers’ bazaar (danta-vithi),?°°* 
weavers’ place (palli)???59 and vaisya quarter (vithi)*°°’ in Benares, 
florists! quarter (utpalavithi)!9?5 and cooks’ quarter??? in Srivasti. The 
evil consequence upon the corporate life of the city of segregating people 
into detached wards where they could be liable to develop different habits 
and customs was provided against by the composite wards or simple resi- 
dential blocks, by the establishment of temples in the centre with magni- 
ficient debating halls and rest-houses where all sorts of people congregated 
together irrespective of their caste. Moreover, caste-distinction prevented 
one thing ; it did not make poverty a crime and did not divide the city into 
two parts like the East End and the West End of London. 


(c) Corporate life in the towns :—As a matter of fact, we find a 
sturdy spirit of corporate life in these cities. In the Kandukapiipa 
Jataka??°° we find that by raising subscriptions (chhandaka), the 
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citizens of Sravasti used to supply food on certain occasions to 
the monks of the Buddhist samgha in the city. Another 
example of such a corporate gift (gana-dana) by the citizens of Srivasti is 
given in the Susima Jataka?*!9?! where tho question as to whether the gift 
is to be made to the Tirthikas or the Buddhists was decided by majority 
yote (samvahula) Such corporate gifts were also made by the citizens of 
Benares?!93 and Rajagrha.? 103 


Rural Economy— Despite this remarkable growth of towns and the 
development of town-life the economy of India in this period, as in other 
periods, was mainly rural, based on a system of village-communities, Like 
the Jatakas the Dharmasütras also depict the life of the country as mainly 
rural. Cities are not ignored but despised. JApastamva?!?* says "Let 
him avoid going into towns." Baudh&yana*!?* goes further and says “It is 
impossible for one to obtain salvation who lives in a town covered with 
dust.” Moreover, the Sutras do not prescribe any ceremony for urban life 
though there are many for agricultural life in the villages, The constant 
injunctions to sacrifiee at a place where the four roads meet or near a hill 
eto., therefore, imply life in the villages rather than life in the towns.*1°6 


(a) Origin and classification of villages: From the evidences at 
our disposal we are able to distinguish three main types of villages 
in this period: (1) the ordinary agricultural village or mixed type 
(2) the special and suburban village or industrial type and (3) the 
border village or frontier type. The first type consisted of those 
villages which were ‘occupied by men of all castes and occupations and 
some of which were destined, in course of time, to grow into towns, The 
pecial and suburban type was occupied solely by particular communities, 
and some of them specialised in a particular branch of industry. We thus 
read of villages inhabited solely by hunters,!!?" QChandzla villages 2105 
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Brahmin villages,?!°° a village of 500 robbers,?1!° a village of carpen- 
ters?!!! and a village of 100 families of smiths.*''* The rise of these 
industrial villages in the suburban areas was partly due to the policy of 
segregation adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard to the 
people of the lower castes who were thus not allowed to live within 
the walls of the city. We find a Chand&la village lying just 
outside the city of Ujjain.?*!% Chandala villages outside the city are also 
referred to in Amra?!!* and Mitanga**'® Jatakas. A nigida village out- 
side Benares is referrel to in Rohantamrga?!!9 and Syama?!!" Jatakas. 
A nistda village near Sakula is mentioned in Khullahamsa Jataka.?**° 
The village containing 500 families of carpenters mentioned in the Alina- 
chitta Játaka?!!9 was situated near Benares. According to the Uvdsaga- 
dasao?129 there were 500 potter-shops outside the town of Polisapura. 
Apparently these formed a suburban village of potters. Indeed the very 
nature of these industrial villages made it essential that they should be 
near a town which alone can afford to give their inhabitants a good market 
for their labour or for the products of their labour. The third or border 
type of villages are frequently?*** referred to in the Jatakas. Thus the 
Sakuna and Kharamvara?!?? J3takas refer to border villages in Kosala 
while the Masaka?!!3 and the Mahzsviroha?!** Jatakas refer to border 
villages in K35i. The Mahivamsa also refers to such frontier villages 
founded by king Simhavahu of the Vanga country over which he placed a 
son of the princess’s uncle, commander in the army of the Vanga king.?!35 
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It seems that villages ware sometimes founded for military purposes. In 
the Mahiunm3rga Jataka?!*5 we find that the king, previous to his starting 
on a military expedition gave orders to his minister to build villages 
on the line of march. The minister, after accomplishing his task and 
completing the arrangements informed the king: “Great king, wait not a 
moment on the road, but adyance immediately. I have already built 
yillages for you at intervals of seven yojanas, establishing halting places, 
and filled the hundreds of villages that are on the way with cloths and 
ornaments, food and drink. I have kept elephants, horses and vehicles 
ready for you in those villages.” These villages, were evidently utilised, 
subsequently to expedition, as resting places for caravans. 


(6) Corporate village-lite—Over each village was the gima-bhojaka 
who was paid according to the Kulzyaks Jütaka?!*" a tax on wine levied on 
each tub of wine (hence called chati-kahapana) and fines, According to 
Professor Rhys Davids*!** from the fact that the appointment of this 
officer is not claimed by the king until the later law-books it 
is almost certain that in earlier times the appointment was 
either hereditary or was conferred by the village council itself. 
The villages of the industrial type appears to have had an Alderman 
(Jettaka) as the head. Thus, for instance, the Süchi Jataka*!?* tells us 
that there was a Jettaka at the head of the village of 1000 blacksmiths, 
Tne healman appears also to have been sometimes appointed by the 
king as the Kharamyara Jataka?!5° shows. Though we hear of the mis- 
conduct of some of the headmen as in the Kharamyara?!30 
anl — Grhapati Jitakas?!3! the villagers were not altogether 
powerless. From the Panîya Jîtaka"!3* we find that the headman 
who prohibited the slaughter of animals and the sale of wine in the village 
hal ultimately to rescind his orders on account of the protest of the 
villagers. Even when the headman was a nominee of the king the villagers 
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had a voice in the management of their affairs.24°* In fact they met 
to confer with the gtmabhojaka and carried the upshot of their counsels into 
effect. The Mahaévaroha Jataka?'** tells us that the thirty villagers of a 
border village met togther to transact the business of the place. The Kula- 
yaka Jütaka?!*5 tells us that the members of the thirty-five families of a 
village met in the middle of the village to transact the affairs of the village.2*** 
Weare further told that they went about the village with axes and 
clubs, With the clubs, they would roll out of the way stones that lay on the 
four highways and other roads of the village. The trees that would strike 
against the axle of chariots, they cut down; rough places they smoothed 
down; cause-ways they built; dug water tanks and built a hall but they 
wanted to put a pinnacle on it. They found it in the possession of a lady 
from whom they could not buy for want of money. But the lady gave it to 
them when they agreed to make her a partner in their work, The 
Logaka?!37 and Takka?!8* Jatakas give us the story of the establish- 
ment of a village-school and the construction of a hut for the teacher at the 
instance of the villagers. In the Grahapati Jataka?!3? we are told that the 
villagers contracted a loan (of an old ox) from the gamabhojaka. In the 
Mahaunmaürga Jataka*!49 a krdzéalz, a pinthasáli and a vicirasala) were 
constructed by raising publie subscriptions from the villagers.*** 1 Such 
co-operative undertakings by villagers are confirmed by the later 
evidence of Kautilya’s Arthsistra. 
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The corporate character of Villages is equally evident as much from the 
fact that the village elders administered justice in petty cases as from the 
fact that fines were sometimes imposed on the village as a corporate 
Whole,? 142 


Land System —Tho village arrangements remained practically the 
same as at the end of the previous period. In the centre was the inhabited 
portion containing the homestead of the villagers. Around this inhabited 
portion was the arable ground (khetta) the limits of which might be extended 

by fresh clearing of forest land 3143 The majority of the holdings were 
were probably small, though estates of 1000 karisas?+*4 also occur in the 
Jatakas +245 and in the Vinaya.?1*® According to Baudh3yana an ideal 
economie holding seems to have been a portion of land measuring six 
nivartanas which should be kept free from taxes on the ground that this 
mnch is necessary to support a family. Nivartana was used in the sense of 
vrtti or allowance or livelihood; so an area of land sufficient to support 
one man from its produce was called nivartana, Around the village 
lay its grazing pastures of herds of cattle. In the earlier periods the pasture 
does not ‘appear to have been organised in any particular way. In the 
Jatakas, however, we come across an indirect reference to an enclosed 
pasture. In the Dhümkàri Jütaka 9147 fo; instance, we read : ‘A Brahmin 
goatherd took a flock of goats and making a pen in the forest, kept them 
there.’ According to’ Gautama? 14s unenclosed land was used by all for 
grazing cattle, obtaining firewood, gathering flowers and getting fruits, 

(a) Was  ihere — state-landlordism ?—We have seen that in 
the previous periods while the king had absolute right of disposal 
of his own lands, he had, if any at all, at that remote age, very limited 
rights over the land of his subjects or clansmen, The Jātakas also very 
clearly distingnish private land from royal domain. Thus we were told in the 
Salikedīra Jītaka :1149 ‘Once upon a time, a king named Magadha reigned 
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in Rajagrha. At that time there stood a Brahmin village named Salindiya, 
towards the north-east as you go out of the city. In this north-eastern 
district was property (cultivable fields) belonging to Magadha (Magadha- 


khettam) A Brahmin named Kosiyagotta belonging to this village appears 


to have taken lease of one thousand karisas out of that royal domain and 
sowed paddy іп 161150 The J ayaddisa Jataka?!5! shows us one of the ways 
in which royal domain increased by way of colonisation. The Kurudharma 
Jataka!!5? draws a distinction between the land of the king (rañño 
santakam) and the land of the ordinary land-holders (kutumbassa santakam). 
The Dharmasütras also distinguish royal domain from private land. Thus 
says Vasistha"*153 “A pledge a boundary and the property of minors, an 
open deposit, a sealed deposit, women, the property of a king and the wealth 

of a srotriya are not lost by being enjoyed by others,” 


(0) Private ownership of land—As to yastu and the arable land private 
ownership was fully established. Gautama?154 recognises this private 


property in land when he says “Animals, 


land and females are not lost by 


possession of another.” The Jatakas abound in references to tho kutimvaka 
or kutamvika. They seem to be private landowners.2155 


As regards the mode of acquisition of property the Gautama Dharma- 
sütra*!5* lays down that *a man becomes owner by inheritance, purchase, 
partition, seizure or finding. Acceptance is an additional mode of acquisi- 
tion for a brahmin, conquest for a ksatriya and gain by labour for a 
vaisya or Südra. It is true that many of these ways of acquiring wealth 
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relate to moveable property, but it is also clear that immovable property 
like land may be acquired by inheritance and succession, which involve 
acquisition by partition and acceptance of dowry ; by purchase, which 
implies commerce ; by conquest and occupation or valour; and by acceptance 
of gifts in return for instructing a pupil. Land thus acquired might, at 
least in the kingdom of Magadha, be given away and in that of Kosala be 
sold. In the former case a Brahmin landowner (Kosiyagotta by name) offers 
1000 karisas of land as a gift to the Buddha who, however, accepted only 
eight karisas ;?!*7 we also hear of the donations of pleasure-gardens to the 
Buddhist Order by the physician Jivaka at Réajagrha, by the courtesan 
Amvapali in Vaisaliand above all by the merchant Anithapindada at 
Srivasti.2'5* As regards the sale of land we are told in the Chulla- 
vagga?!5? that the merchant Anāthapindada entangles an unwilling noble 
(prince Jeta) in the sale of a park. And in the law books we read that land 
might be let against a certain share of the produce.?!4° 


In proving property, documents, witnesses and possession are admitted 
as proof of title by Vasistha?**" and if the documents conflict, the state- 
ments made by old men, by guilds and corporations are to be relied 
upon.!9? Vasistha gives some good provisions on the right of way and 
evidence in disputes regarding immovable property.2!9?  Gautama?!54 and 
Vasistha?!55 give the law of acquiring property by usage. The following 
eight things used by another for ten years continuously, are lost to the 
owner : ancestral property, a purchased article, a pledged property given to 
a wife by her husband's family, a gift property received for performing a 
sacrifice, the property of reunited co-partners and wages, A pledge, a 
boundary, property of minors, an open deposit, a sealed deposit, female 
slaves, the property of a king and the wealth of a Srotriya are not lost by 
DER EE — ee Ec Eis 
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being enjoyed by others. Animals, land and females are not lost by pos- 
session of another. According to Vasistha’!®* property entirely given up 
by its owner goes to the king who is enjoined to administer the property of 
widows and minors. 


(с) Law of Inheritance —From the very modes of acquisition it follows 
that the land under private owners could pass from generation to generation 
under the customary rules of inheritance and succession. The rules of 
inheritance supplied by the Sütras make sapindas the heirs after or in 
default of sons. The sapinda here is one within six degrees and is a male 
only. The widow is excluded and the daughter according to Apastamva, 
inherits only in default of sons, teacher or pupil.'!^" The nuptial presents 
and ornaments of a wife were inherited by the daughters.'!5* Probably 
the general rule anticipates not the death of the owner but a division of 
property among the sons during his lifetime. The king inherits in default 
of the others named and some say that among the sons only the eldest 
inherits. These rules are sufficiently vague but local laws are also provided 
for in the additional rules: “In some countries gold or black cattlo or 
black produce of the earth (grain or iron ?) is the share of the eldest.""218° 
Then in regard to what the wife receives, the Sūtra leaves it doubtful 
whether the rule “the share of the wife consists of her ornaments and 
wealth received from her relations according to some (authorities)” is to be 
interpretted in such a manner that ‘according to some’ refers only to the 
last clause or to the whole. “What is obvious” says Mrs, Rhys Davids**’® 
“ig that the whole matter of inheritance was not yet regulated by any general 
state-law. Different districts of India have different laws of inheritance. 
Baudhzyana treats the subject of inheritance first under the head of impu- 
rity where he says that sapindas inherit in default of nearer relations and 
sakulyas (remoter relations) in default of sapindas ; but afterwards he adds 
that the eldest son in accordance with the quotations cited by Apastamva 
may receive the best chattel or the father may divide equally between the 
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sons. Here also the fact that the same subject is treatel in different sec- 
tions shows that as yet the matter of civil law was not treated systemati- 
саНу but incidentally.” Nevertheless we can partially reconstruct the law 
of inheritance as it prevailed in those days. According to Baudhtyana, of 
the fourteen kinds of sons, aurasa (legitimate), putriktputra (son of an ap- 
pointed daughter), ksetraja (bastard) datta (adopted), krtrima (made) 
gidhaja (secretly born) and the apaviddha (abandoned by the parents) were 
entitled to inheritance. The next six, ktnina (son of an unmarried 
daughter) punarbhava (son of a renarried female), swayamdatta (self-given 
son) and nisida (son of a twice-born father in a Sidra mother) were regarded 
as members of the family. The last Parisüra was not even regarded as a 
member of the family. Gautama names twelve kinds of sons of whom 
aurasa, the ksetraja, dalta, krtima, giidhaja and apayiddha can inherit while 
kanina, sahoda (son of a pregnant bride)  punarbhava, putrikiputra, 
swayamdatta and krita (purchased) cannot inherit thoug' they are main- 
tained as members of the family. Vasistha regards aurasa, ksetraja, putri- 
kaputra, punarbhava, kznina and güdhaja as heirs while sahoda, datta, krita, 
swayamdatta, apaviddha azd nisida cannot inherit except when there are 
no legitimate heirs of the first six classes above mentionel?!!! Ápastamya 
who flourished a few centuries later recognised the aurasa sons alone as the 
legitimate heir, for, the recognition of other sons as heirs could not be 
allowed among sinful men of his age,*!72 Yet the ancient customs did not 
die out soon. 


Gautama, the earliest law-giver of this age seems to have favoured parti- 
tion of an estate, for, “in partition there is an increase of spiritual 
merit."*!7* According to him, the eldest son should get, as an additional 
share, a twentieth part of the estate, some animals and a carriage, the middle- 
most son shall get sheep, grain, utensils, a house, a cart and some animals and 
then the remaining property is equally divided. Or, Gautama would allow 
the eldest son two shares and the remaining sons one share each, Or, they 
may take one kind of property by choice according to seniority; or the 
special shares may be adjusted according to their mothers.2274 Vasistha 
2:171 XVIL 179 XXVIII 4, 
3173 11.6, 12; I1. 10. 37. 72 XXVIIL 5-17. 
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allows the eldest son to have a double share and a little. kine and horses; 
the middle-most gets utensils and furniture, the youngest takes the goats, 


sheep and house.?!75 Baudhiyana allows all the children to take equal 
shares or the eldest son to take one-third in excess.**7° 


The property of unreunited brothers, dying without issue goes to the 
eldest brother; the property of a reunited co-parcener goes to the co- 
parcener; what a learned co-parcener has acquired by his own labour may 
be withheld from his unlearned co-parceners and unlearned co-parceners 
should divide their acquisitions equally.**77 


A brahmin's son by a. ksatriya wife, if the eldest, shares equally with a 
younger brother bya brahmin wife. The sons of a ksatriya by а vaisya 
wife share equally, The son by a Sülra wife, if virtuous, is maintained, | 
while even the son of a wife of equal caste does not inherit, if he be living 
unrighteously.2!7* According to Baudhtyana?'*® the sons of wives of differ- 
ent castes will take four, three, two and one shares according to the order 
of castes. According to Vasistha?!*° ifa brahmin has sons by brahmin, 
ksatriya anl vaisya wife, the first gets three shares, the second two and 
the third one share. Apastamva, however, protests against such unequal 
division of property and declares that all the virtuous sons should inherit 
but he who spends money uarighteously shall be disinherited, though he be 
the eldest son.*! *! 


Ordinarily the heirs should pay the debts of a deceased person. But 


the money due to the parents of a bride, immoral debts and fine shall 
not devolve upon the sons of a debtor.**** 


(d) Land revenue: (i) the amount of the royal share—The Jntakas 
make it clear that in the monarchies the king had a right toa portion of 
the produce ofthe soil In the Kurudharma Jataka*!*? a person having 
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carelessly plucked a handful of corn from his own field regrets : “From 
this field I have yet to give the king his due, and I have taken 
a Handful of corn from an untithed field.” Тһе exact share of 
the king is not known.  Baudhiyana*!** prescribes one-sixth of the 
income of the subjects as the pay of the king. According to 
Vasistha?1** the the royal share is a sixth part of the wealth of 
the subjects. According to Gautama?!9* cultivators must pay to the 
king a tax amounting to one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth of the produce. 
This difference in the royal share was due probably to the differences in 
the nature of the soil. A great deal also depended on the whim of the 
king, for, he seems to have exercised the right of increasing the taxes 
at will?!87 or of remitting them.*!%% Again according to Vasistha*!9? 
no taxes are to be paid on the usufruct of river, dry grass, forest, (places 
of) combustion and mountains. 


(it) Land survey—For the purpose of an accurate realisation of 
revenue land surveys were also made, In the Kama Jataka*!°° we find 
the royal officers taking a survey of the fields. In the Kurudharma 
Jütaka*!9! we read that one day the Rajjugahakamachcha (literally the 
rope-holding minister) was measuring a field by tying a rope to a stick 
and giving one end of the rope to the owner of the field to hold, while 
himself keeping the stick into his own hand. The rope-holding minister 
(or surveyor) happened to put the stick in a crab’s hole with the crab in- 
side, whereupon he thought: ‘If I put the stick into the hole, the erab in the 
hole will be hurt; if I put it on the other side the king's property will 
lose ; and if I put it on this side, the farmer will lose,’ 

(iii) Land revenue adminisiration—The local officials who carried 
on the civil, judicial and military administration appear also to have carried 
on the work of collecting the revenue. The Central Government, however, 


siai 7.18 1 (= 8. В. Е., Vol. XIV. P- 195) 3185 Kimma JAtaka (No. 467). 
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maintained a body of officials who co-operated with the local bodies in this 
respect. In the Jataka period Northern India was divided into sixteen 
independent states (solaSjamahajanapadini)!!?? Some of these states 
were organised into provinces under viceroys and the province into districts 
(janapada) and villages. Thus the Kama Jataka?!?? tells us that a prince, 
having at first no desire to rule his kingdom, left it but later on became 
greedy and won over a village. Then he wanted to have the janapada and the 
viceroyalty (uparájjam) as well. The Mabháswapna Jütaka*!** also refers 
to kingdom (ratta), district (janapada) and village (gima) in successive 
order. From the Kharamvara Jütaka?!9?5 we find that the revenue specially 
from the distant border villages was collected by an amachcha. According 
to Ápastamva?!?5 the king should appoint men of the first three castes 
who are pure and truthful over villages and towns......(and) shall make 
them collect the lawful taxes. The royal share known as vali was collected 
generally in kind. The produce of the field was taken to the public granary 
for the excision of the royal tithe before being taken to the barns of the 
respective owners. Such public granaries were in charge of officers who 
are aptly called Drona-mipaka mah&matto. In the Kurudharma J Itaka’ 197 
we art told that sitting at the door of the granary he caused to be 
measured the king’s share of the produce. The tax was collected 
by officials called Valisddhaka and Rtjakammika.***® Though the vali 
was usually paid in kind, cash payment was not altogether unknown. 
Thus the Vardhaki-$ükara Jutaka?!?9 records the gift of the sata- 
sahassutthayikam Kasigimam [a village of Kasi yeilding 100,000 (kah&panas) 
as revenue]. The Аулгуа Jataka??°° also refers to a village yielding the 


Agriculture—Most of the arable land was cultivated by peasant- 
proprietors (khettapati, vatthupati) and cultivation of lands by peasants 
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for princes was regarded as a mark of social decay." From the Maha 
vagza??9? we learn that Buddhist samghas sometimes cultivated lands 
belonging to private persons and used to get half of the produce as their 
share or sometimes let out their own lands in lieu of half of the produce. 
“Qf the seedlings belonging to the Samgha, grown upon private ground, 
half the produce, O Bhikkhus, you may have, when you have given a 
part to the private owner. Of seedlings belonging to private persons 
grown up on the ground, the property of the Samgha, you may have the 
use, when you have given a part to the owner." 


(a) Agricultural operations : In the Suttanipita we have the story 
of Kasi Bharadwaja where we find mention of the plough (nangala), the 
oxen-team, the yoke (yuga) and the goad (picana). The Sakuna Jataka?2°% 
describes the successive stages of agriculture. In it we are told that 
when a Buddhist monk asked the villagers to build a house for him the 
latter agreed to do so after the rains have come and watered their fields; 
when the rains came and watered their fields they agreed to build 
the house for the monk after sowing the seeds ; when seeds were sown they 
agreed todo the monk's work after enclosing their fields; when their 
fields were fenced, they agreed to do the monk's work after clearing up 
the weeds in their fields ; when the weeds were cleared up they agreed 
to do the monk’s work after reaping the harvest; when the harvest 
was reaped, they agreed todo the monk's work after the corn had been 
threshed on the threshing floor ; in this way the work of building a house 
for the monk was indefinitely put off. In the Chullavagga?*?* Maháün&ma 
the Sakyan thus describes the farming operations: “First you have to 
get your fields ploughed, When that is done, you have to get the water 
let down over them. When that is done, you have to get the water let 
off again. When that is done, you have to get the weeds pulled up. When 
that is done, you have to get crops reaped. When that is done, you 
have to get the crops carried away. When that is done, you have to get 
it arranged in bundles. When that is done, you have to get it trodden out. 
3301 Jätaks I. 339. 1393 о, 86, 
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When that is done you have to get the straw picked out. When that is 
done, you have to get all the chaff removed. When that is done, you have 
to get it winnowed. When that is done, you have to get the harvest 
garnered. When that is done, you have to do just the same the next 
year ani the same all over again the year after". The Uraga Jātaka 
(No. 354) refers to thə custom of maid-servants bringing food to the 
cultivators working in the field. 


(b) Protection of the crops: In the Rigvedie period the cultivators 
kept away birds from the corn fields by making din and noise.22°5 
But in this period as the Stlikedira Jataka??°° shows, nets made of the 
hair of horse’s tail were used for catching birds that used to eat up the 
crops. The Mahávagga (I. 50) even refers to the use of scare-crows, In 
the Laksana Jataka??2°7 we find that to kill the deer which used to est up 
the harvest, the cultivators used to dig up pits, place snares, fix stakes and 
pasta -yanta (stone-made instruments to catch beasts). 


(c) Ceremonies connected with agriculture :—For success in agricul- 
ture the Grhyasiitras prescribe a number of ceremonies, Thus there is a 
rite for ploughing when sacrifice is made to asani (thunderbolt) and to Sita 
(furrow) as well as to Aradà, Anghz, Parjanya, Indra and Bhaga with 
similar offerings on the oceasion of the threshing floor sacrifice, when one 
reaps the harvest or sows the seeds, all portraying the life of the agriculturist 
who also offers a sacrifice at mole-heaps to Akhuraja, the king of moles.77°* 


(d) Rainfall : The North-western part of the country seems to have 
enjoyed sufficient rainfall, Aristobulus?*°° recorded that rains began when 
the European army reached Taxila in the spring of 326 B. C. and became 
continuous with the prevalence of the monsoon, all the time they were 
marching eastward along the foothills of the Himalayas. When the Greeks 
looked round upon the features of the country India seemed, before anything 
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else to be the land of rivers.22!? Megasthenes mentions 58 rivers of which 
thirty-five names are preserved and are still recognisable to-day.?? !! 


(e) Irrigation :—Despite this natural supply of water various methods 
of irrigation were also known. From the Dharma 2212 it appears that 
the boundaries of each house-holder’s plot of arable land were made by 
channels dug for co-operative irrigation. These dividing ditchea, rectangular 
and curvilinear, were likened to a patch-work robe, prescribed by the Buddha 
as a pattern for the uniform of his order.***® The Kama Játaka?3!* 
speaks of a brahmin making little embanked squares for water. We also 
hear of the rivers being dammed for the purpose of irrigation. We thus 
read in the Kungla Jataka: 2215 “The Sikyas and the Koliyans had the 
river Rohini which flows between the cities of Kapilavastu and Kolia, 
confined by a single dam and by means of it cultivated their crops. In the 
month of Jettamula when crops began to flag and droop, the labourers from 
both the cities assembled together. Then the Koliyans said ‘Should this 
water be drawn off on both sides it will not prove sufficient for both us and 
you, But our crops will thrive with a single watering, give us then the 
water.” 


(f) Cultivated plants :—The Grhyasiltras prove that there were two 
harvests a year and that the people long realised the advantages of a rotation 
crops in that a season of barley was succeeded by one of rico.??!9 As to 
the cultivated plants we find the names of (1) vrihi (rice)??!? (2) gandha- 
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41111118 (3) chinaka??19 (4) tandula?22° (5) Syamaka? 221 (6) yava???2 
(7) godhuma??2% (8) mudga??** (9) masa??? and (10) sugarcame.*?25 


The Jatakas???? refer to the parnikas who used to earn their living by 
growing green vegetables on their fields. Among the green vegetables we 
find the mention of (1) zourd (alàvu)???* (2) pumpkin (kusnrinda,???? vali- 
va)2?3? (3) eucumber???! (4) erviruka (a kind of cucumber) ???? (5) yag- 
dummura (a kind of fig)??%* (6) garlic??84 (7) radish (müli)!?35 (8)a 
kind of sweet potatoes (miluv1)*?35 and (9) pot-herbs or esculent vegetables 
($1ka),3237 "The Viswantara Játaka?!339 refers to karoti (—rijamdsa— 
Bengali varbati) and to kalamvi. The leaves ofa shrub (gulma) called 
kaüra?33? and of Indravarugi tree*?*" were taken by the people after 
boiling them. Among different varieties of kanda (bulbous or tuberous 
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roots) the Takkala??*? and Viswantara Jatakas?*+* mention (1) takkala 
(2) Glupa (3) viralika and (4) kalamva which according to the commentator 
are (1) pipdalu (2) &lukanda (3) virilavalii kanda and (4) talakanda 
respectively. 


Of oil-bearing plants sesamum??43 and mustard 2244 are frequently 
mentioned. Among spices the Jitakas refer to (1) îdraka (ginger)?245 
(2) jiraka (cumin-seed)??4* (3) marica?**? and (4) pippali (pepper).?*34s 


Of eolour-bearing plants indigo?2*? was the most important. 


As to fibrous plants karpisa is mentioned for the first time in the Aéva- 
Yxyana Srautasutra.??59 Herodotus also speaks of the cotton plant as yield- 
ing vegetable wool “surpassing in beauty and quality the wool of sheep and 
the Indians wear clothing from these trees.”225! From the Mahāvagga we 
learn that simula or cotton silk mentioned in the Jatakas2252 was used in 
the preparation of quilts (tulika) stuffed with cotton-wool. Sana (Crotalaria 
Tunica) is mentioned in the Saükhyüyana Grhyasütra?353 and in the sülras 
of Panini. Linen flax (Linum Usitatissimum) was also known.2354 Makaci, 
a kind of fibre with which strainers were made is mentioned in the Valo- 
daka Játaka, 2255 


Forests and their economic importance—The forests continued as 
in the earlier periods to serve the purpose of natural pastures. “The 
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Bodhisattva had a herdsman who when the corn was growing thick, 
drove his cows to the forest and kept them there ata shieling,”2256 
Secondly, they supplied the people with wild rice??57 and esculent vege- 
tables,2*5* In the third place, the forests were a perennial source of 
supply of fuel and timber.3?5? In the fourth place, the forests supplied 
the people with aloe (aguru)??9" bdellium (guggulu)39! spikenard 
(naladi),??9? eamphor (karpiira),22°° liquorice (yastimadhu),339* costus 
(kustha),#2°5 lac (litksa&),? 26 tail of a yak,* 347 ivory?755 and sandal- 
wood.33*5? Sandalwood-powder used by ladies as atoillete for the 
breasts, ?79 essence of sandalwood (candanasfra)?27! and sandalwood 
oil**7* were highly prized. In the fifth place, the forest-traets served as 
habitations for certain classes of people. According to the Paücha-upsattha 
Јабќака? 2? 3 people who had curbed their worldly desires inhabited these 
regions. The Sütras*?*'* also describe different classes of hermits 
living in these forests. The forests were also the habitations of 
the Ataviyas who appeared to have been fully acquainted with the 
forest-paths and used to hire themselves out as guides to cara- 
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vans,??75 Lastly, some of the forest-tracts were extremely valuable 
for their supply of elephants. The earliest reference to elephant-forests 
(maütaügiranya ) is probably in the Mahüvagga.*?75 The Majjhima 
Nikaya also refers to elephant-preserves (nügavana).237 


The various useful trees known to the people of this period 
ате :—(1) Tiriti**?* =Tirita of Amara (2) Sallaki379? According to 
the commentator it is Indrasala tree (=Boswellia Thurifera). From 
its extract (niryyasa) a scent called lavān or kundurt was prepared 
(3) Karptira (camphor)??°° (4) Khadira?*?5! from which we get catechu 
* (5) Bhanga?**? from which a narcotic (hemp) is obtained (6)Asvakarna?253 

(7) ASvattha*?** (8) Paliía?:55 (9) Tvaksara (bamboo)?*5 (10) Kütaja??57 
(11) Visa??55 (12) Simula (silk-cotton ёгее)?* (13) 811490 (14) Tilaka?292 
(15) Soubhaüjana (—8ajinà)**?* (16) Varuna???? (17) Vaürjja (Birch)2?« 








(18) Vediia?'?5 (19) Venu???* (20) Muchakunda??9? (21) Picu- 





~ jaate Kshurapra  Jütake (No, 965); зява Matrposakn Jatake (No. 455). 
ры 2 pisa (No. 513), * —— ^ Jütaka (No. 477). 
X e: р : i (No. 504); Chümpoya 
„Д — — Indies, Vol. I. (No. 506); Nalinika (No. 528) ; 
221% Kandla Jataka (No. 535). Sudhabhojana (No. 535); Kanāla 
331» Wiwantars Játaka (No. 547); Matr- (No. 536) ; Viswantara (No. 547). 
poseks Játaka (No. 455). sasi Nalinika (No. 526) ; Sadhabhojana 
заво Andbabbiti Jataka (No. 62); Vié- (No. 533); Kunala (No. 536) ; 
wantara (No. 547). Vidurapasdita (No. 545). 
3251  Kapdagalaks Játaka (No. 210) ; Vis- ^'3 Sudhabhojana (No, 535) ; cf. Aksiva 
wantara (No. 547). = Бајіпа іп Vi$wantara Jütaka 
#293 Sadhabhojans Јаіака (No. 535). (No, 547) ; Sovafijana=Sajini in 
3355  Kakkarm Játaks (No. 209) ; Viswan- Viswantara Jàtaka (No. 547), 
tara (No. 547). #298 Sudhabhojana (No. 535); Karorl= 
3354 Sarkalpa Játaka (No. 210); Palaés Varuna in Vifwantara (No. 547), 
(No. 305) : Sadh&bbojana (No. 535); s294 Sudhábhojsna (No 535); Kunila 
Viswantara (No. 547). (Хо, 536) ; Nalinika (No. 526), 
9985 раја Јака (о, 305); Paliéa (No. **** Sudhibhojaua J&taka (No, 535), 
368) ; Vidwantara (No, 547), жее Аа 
ase Tyaksdra Jataka (No. 368). 89° Sudhabhojana Jataka (Мо, 535); 
эзет Matrposaka Jataka (No, 455); Ku- Vidurapandita (No. 545) ; Muchi- 
nila (No. 536); Viswantara Jataka linda = Muchakunda in Kunála 
(No, 547), Játake (No. 536), 


>, 


manda (=Neem)??°* (22) Kuravaka*?®°® (23) Chetasa’*°° (24) Ba- 
juda?*°t (=sanskrit Vaijula) (25) Punniga?*°* (26) Priyaka**°3 (= Piya- 

Sala) (237) Ásana?*?* (28) Sarala?59* (Pine) (29) Karigula (=Kalai- - 
guruj?3?5 (80) Padmaka?3?" (31) Devadaru??^* (32) Kakudha (= 
Kakubha- Arjuna)?39? (33) Kachcehikara??!? (34) Tüna (-Toon)*?!! 
(85) Kanavera (— Karavira)**!? (36) Karandaka?**!* (37) Kovidira?*!* 
(38) Anangana?315 (39) Anavajja?5!9 (40) Suruchira?5!7 (41i Bhagini?315 
(42) Dhanukarika ?5!9? (43) Talisa ( 2 Táli » Paniyala)?9??? (44) Kotta?5?! 
(45) Saptaparni**?? (46) Uparibhadra?*?3? (47) Karajiia (= Karafijaka= Dal- 
bergea Arborea)?3?4 (48) Dhava,?525 Tt is called Dhao tree in Orissa and in 
the Santhal Pargannas (49) Dhatri*3?5 (50) Vallika?52? (51) Putraüjiva?*335 
(52) Коѕашуа?2329 (53) Somavrksa*?3? (54)  Paügura?***! (55) Mahi- 





3208 Pali  Pachim&nda  (Pichumanda 5514 "Viéwantara ( No. 547); Kunála 
Játaka (No. 310). Јака (№. 536). 
539» Kunils Jataka (No. 536); Sveta- #215 Kundla Jataka (No, 536), 
pouspa Jhinti-Kurayaka while asıa Ibid, 
pitapuspá Jhinti e Kuruptaka. 3317 Ibid, * 
2200 Thid, $515 [bid.; cf. Bhaginlmala in Vidara- 
9501 bid, psodita Játaka (No. 545). 
39023 bid,; Vis$wantara Jütaka (No. 547). 3519 RKunála Játaka (No. 539). Aceording 
a303 Kupála Játaka (No. 536); Asana- to the commentator it is the samo 
Piyüfüla in Vi$wantara (No. 547) ; as Dhanupitali. 
сї, Ajurkarna = Piyadila in Vi$wan- 3530 Kanila Jätaks (No. 536) ; Viswan- 
tara (No. 547). Piyásála — Pentap- tars Játaka (No. 547). 
tera tomentosa, assi Kunila Jataka (No, 536), 
9504 Kunils Jataka (No, 536). s323 Vidarspandits Jiteka (No. 545); 
330? Tbid. Vi$wantara Játaka (No. 547). Viéwantara Jataks (No. 547). 
330* Kandla Jataka (No, 536). 2539 Vidurapapdita Јака (№. 545). 
saot Ibid., Vi$wantara Játaka (No, 547), Upsribhadra= Bhadraka = either 
»*0* Knunála Játaka (No. 536). Devádaru or Kadamva. 
20% [bid.; Viíwantara (No. 547); cf. 3334  Viswantara Jütaka (No. 547). 
Kakuda in Vi$wantara (No, 547). 3535 Spandana Jitakn (No. 475); 
3810 Ibid, Vifwantara Jütaka (No. 547). 
991% Knunila Játaka (No. 536), 3336  Viéwantara Játaka (No. 547), 
1519 Тыа, 2337 bid. Vallika — Vallitaka (?). 
1515 "Viíwantara (No. 547). It may be 2525 —— Jataka (No, 547), 


Kuruptaks of Amara ; cf, Korapda 2529 
of Kunala Játaka (No. 536), 930 а Somaytksa = Soma plant (?). 
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nzma?55: (56) Svetaparni? 333 (57) Svetaguru® 834 (58) Jatim3umsi?555 
(59) Nilapuspi*S5* (60) Svetavàri**?" (61) Kateruha**** (62) Tulasi 
plant?*39 (03) Asitaru***? (64) Katamzla (Vi$wantara Jaütaka)- Krtamala 
of Amara = Sonali) (65) Cocha (Капта Jataka). According to Amara 
it belongs to the ‘guratvak’ species (66) Phanijjaka (Viswantara Jataka)= 
Phanijjhaka of Amara. According to Amara it belongs to the ‘Jamvira’ 
species and (67) Kakkola from which a gandhadravya was prepared. 


Among the flower plants and trees the following are mentioned in the 
literature of this period :—(1) Kusumbha (safflower)*5*! (2) Karnikara — 
Uddzlaka — Son&li — Casia fistula 335? (3) Kantakuranda 34 (4) Kim- 
iüka 3344 (5) Kadamva 2?55 (6) Aükola = "546 Añkolaka = Añkolla = 
Aükoli — Aükotha (?) of Amara. According to the author of Flora Indica 
it is Bengali Aka@rakantha. (7) Sattali (Pali) = Sans. Saptali = Bengali 
Navamulikz 9247 (8) Madhavi 2%4* (9) Yüthikz ?5*? (10) Lodhra **°° 


(11) Sthalspadma (plant)?5*! (12) Ketaki*55? (13) Vakula?355 (14) Cham- 
B LET Neu cibi. roc еа 


3351  Vi&wantara Jáiaka (No. 547). (No, 547). The Viswantara Jitake 

азза Ibid. (No. D47) refers to a plant called 

asas Thid, Kiméokalatika. 

зза ТЫЙ, 8548 Mahotkrofa (No, 486); Nipa= 

5335 6 6[bid. Eadamva in Kimehhando (No, 511) 

3354 Ibid. and Viéwantara (No. 547). 

stst Ibid, 2340 “Vallatike Jataka (No. 504) ; Кипа 

23335 Ibid, (No. 536) ; Vi&wantara (No. 547). 

ass% Thid. i ззат Vallatika Jãtaka (No. 504) 

2140 ао та. the 24149  Va]lijika Jütaka (No. 504) ; Atimuk- 
thita talaviya rakkha eer ARS cae: in 

2941 Puspsbhakta Jitaka (No. 147). pad) ete cag Jace eo 

35543 Dardara (No. 172); Bhallatika (No. А е За сы ( 2 oaks 
504); Champeya (No. 508); Nali- 8 * — іп Копа 
піка (Мо. 596); Sudbibhojans ееси — — 
(No, 535) ; Kanala (536) ; Khapda- * * abhojane Jitakn (No. 535). 
hala (No, 42) ; Vidurapandita atm) Ibid. ; Viswantars (No, 47). 
(No, 545) ; Viéwantara (No. 547). athe” Badhibhojecs (No. UH). Kunila 

3545 Dardara (No. 172); ef. Karandaka (No, 596); Vidurepapdite (No. 
in Viewsatera Jatake (No. 547). 545) ; Viswantara (No. 547). 

asit Kigfakopama Jitaka Mo. 246) ; 13:5? Kunäls Jātaka (No, 536); Vifwan- 
Kunila (No. 536); Viiwantara tara Játaka (No. 547). 








г 
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paka?35* (15) A$oka?555 (16)-Nügakesara?559 (17) Vanamallika??5? 
(18) Tagara**55 (19) Машка? 59 (20) Nagavalli*359 (21) Madhuk 232361 
(22) Nyagrodha?399? (23) Kuravaka!*53 (24) Pzitali?*59* (25) Sindhuvara 
- Nisindi 33%5 (26) Bhandi — Bhandila — Sirisa or Ghentu flower?595 
(27) Jati*357 (28) Sumana 226% = Davala Yūthikī or Mallika (29) Madhu- 
gandhika?359 (30) Swetachchha?57? (31) Raktamála — Naktammla?571 
(32) Simsap& 337? (33) Asphotaka??79 (34) Süryyavalli* 5? * (35) Anoja?375 


(30) Vasanti?575 (37) Kiméukalatika?377 (38) Padmottara?97* and 
M (39) Elamvara,?57° a plant of the draksa species the scent of whose flowers 


last for a week, *350 | 
Among the fruit trees of this period the following are the most impor- 
tant:—(1) Mango?*5! (3) Dhruvaphalo Amvo (mango tree which yeilded 





545), Compare Nirgund! — Nisinda 
in Vi$wantara Játaka (No. 547). 


3554 Kuniala Jataka (No. 530); Vidura- 
pandita Játakn (No. 545). 





138% KEnpála (No. 536) ; Khandahàála (No. a34 Ennila (No, 535); Vidwantara (No, 
542) ; Viswantara (No, 547). 547); Sirisa ia mentioned in Vit | 
3556 Vidwantors (No. 547) ; cf. Nagarnk- wantara Jitaka (No. 547). 
kha (Pali) — Nügavrksa = Naga- 3357 RKunila Játaka (No. 536); Viswan- _ 
kesara (P) in Kunals (No. 538). tara Játaka (No. 547), + 
азат Kundila Jatake (No. 536). asse Копа Jātaka (No. 536). 
asss Ibid, ; Viéwantars (No, 547). asao Viswantara Jataka (No. 547). 
3553  "Widurspandits (No. 545) In the saro Thid. 
Dravida land a kind of Yaithikd anti Thid, 
flower is called Nacamalli. sara Ты. 
5550  Viéwantara Játaka (No. 547). 3173 Ibid. Isit Ásphoti of Amara f As- 
2891 This tree yields Mahui fower. Ma- photd is another name of Aparijitd, 
hüsyapna (No. 77); Samkalpa 3574 Ibid. 
(No, 251); Saktigulma (No. 503); s375 Thid. 
Sudhābhojana (No. 535). aava Ibid. 
2553 Bamkalpa Játaka (No. 251); Sudhà- 33177 (bid. 
bhojans (No. 535), 3278 Thid. 
ases Valliiika Jütaka (No. 504). ззт Thid. 
235534  Vall&tika (No. 504) ; Chámpeya (No. 15350 Ibid. 
506); Nalinikà (No, 526); Sudbá 1331 Daiabrühmana Jütaka (No. 495); 
bhojana (No, 535); Khapdnhila Chimpeya (No. 506); Nalinlkà 
(No. 542); Viswantara (No, 547). (No, 526); Ehandahala (No, 542); 
33555  Vallátika (No, 504) ; Sudhabhojana Vidurapapdita (No, 045) ; Vi$wan- 


(No, 535); Vidorapandita (No. 


tara (No, 547), 


mangoes throughout the year)*??** (8) “Jamvu (black-herry tree)?*** (4) 
Vilva235* (5) Vadari**55 (8) Kapittha?359 (7) Kharjjura?357 (8) Tala2355 
(9) Coeoanut?559 (10) Haritaki?3?9 (11) Ámalaki?3?! (12) Vibhitaka 
(Vaheda) 2592? (13) Tinduka (Gava or Ebony)?3?5 (14) Udamvara?*?** 
(15) Kuruvinda- Müthi or Vadima ( Terminalia eatappa)*??5 (16) 
Panasa2#°® (17) Piyila?3?" (18) Lakucha?5?5(19) Lavuja *°9° (20) Kara, a 
shrub?499 (21) Kadali (plantain)* *^?* (22) Mocha (Pali).!*?* According to 
the commentator itis astikadali (7 Bengali Viehekali) (23) Timvaru'*?* 
which yields a kind of Gaya fruit (Diospyros glutinosa) (24) Draksz 
(yine)?4°* (25) Saha?*°® ( =Sahaktra, according to the commentator). The 


‘tree which yields scented mangoes is called Sahaktra (Sahakjrah atisoura- 
bhah). In Sanskrit, however, Saha means other kinds of trees like Rasn3. 
Among shrubs, plants and trees yielding scents we find (1) Haridra?+°® 
(turmeric, curcuma, haldi)(2) Kustha (costus)**9? (3) Agurü(aloe)**9* (4) 
. Narada (= nalada, naladi, spikenard)**°* (5) Guggulu (bdellium)?*!° 


3353 Cavaka Jáinka (No. 309). 7:99 "CTinduka Jütaka (No. 177); Palàéa 
2555 Dadabrühmapa Jätaks (No. 495). (No. 305) ; Saktigulma (No. 523) ; 
„4 Сһатреув (Na. 506) ; Nalinikà (No. SudhSbhojans Jütakn(No. 535). 
526); Sudhübbojana (No. 535); 2504 Samkalpa Jitaka (No, 251), 
Vidorapapdita (No. 945); Vis 335*5  Mákrposaka Jütaka (No, 455). 
wantara (No. 547). 3324  Viiwantara Játaka (No. БАТ). 
3354 Dadabrahmaypa Jātaka (No. 495). »?"" Daéabrihmana Jätaks (No. 495); 
3555 Tbid; Viswantara (No. 547). Saktigulma (No. 503). 
21328  Viiwantara Játaka (No. 547). 13*5  Dadabrühmamna Jütaka (No. 495). 
asst Jbid. Keku=Koka (?)=Kharjjora 2590 Viswantara Jitaka (No, 547). 
in Sudhibhojana Jataka (No. 535). 549? Saktiguima Jätaka (No. 503). 
3555 Vinilaka Jataka (No. 160) ; Markata 7191 sadadanta Jataka (No. 514); Sodha- 
(No. 173); Suvarpakarkata (No. bhojana (No. 535), 
889); Viswantara (No. 547); ef. 31403 Sadhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 
Vibhedaka=Tals tree in Viswan- 1403 Viswantara Játaka (No. 547). 
tara Jitaka (No. 547) 2495. Ibid, 
2559  Viíwantara Játaks (No. 547). 3408 Widurapandita JAtaka (No. 545) 
1550  Daísbrihmaga Jàtaka (No. 495); 140% Viéwantara Јања (Мо, 547). S 
Viswnntara (No. 547). 3407 Thid. 
2551 JTDaéabrihmspa Jataka (No.495) 340* Thid, 
3553 Karkara (No. 208); Dassbrimana 349» Thid. 


(No, 495) ; Viswantara (No, 547). 2429 Thid, 


a. 


+ 


209. 


(6) Yastimadhu?*'! (liquorice)- (7) Sandalwool?*!? (8) Priyaüga?*!* 
(9) Gandhafila?*!* (10) Bhadramusti?*!5 (11) Satapuspa?*!^ (12) Jhz- 
maka?**!7 (13) Tunzavrnta?**!5 (14) Hrivera**!? (15) Choraka***° 
(16) Kalinza?*2! (11) Unnaka?**?? (18) Lolupa?*** (19) and Karpüra 
(camphor) already mentioned. 


The following varieties of grass and reeds were also known in this 
period :—(1) Kaia ?53* (2) Kusa?*?5 (3) Potakila ( Pali ) = Potazala 
(Sans),24*6 It is a grass of the Sara species. (4) Pavvaja * Valvaja?*** 
(5) Mufija! *?5 and (6) Usira ( » Khaskhas).* *?? 


Mines—As to minerals we find mention of (1) iron?48° (2) copper?*? + 
(3) lead 343? (4) tin (ranga)**3? (5) silver **9* (6) gold?*55 (7) yellow orpi- 
ment (haritila) **35 (8) manaliila?*57 and (9) hingulaka,?**35 Precious 
stones like Vailurya 245° and diamond***° were also known. The produc- 
tion of gold must have been considerable in North-western India, for, accor- 
ding to Herodotus,?*** the Indian satraphy of Darius paid a tribute exceed- 3. 
ing that of every other people, to wit, three hundred and sixty talents of 
gold dust, The fact of India paying her tribute in gold naturally leads to 
the question —Where was the source of all this gold ? According to Hero- 





9411 Ibid. — 31497 Id, 
3413 Капа ( No, 526); Viswantare 13435 Thid. 

(No, 547), a490 Ibid.; Kunila Jitaka (No. 530); 
7415  Vi$wantara (No. 517) ; cf, Piyanzu Sudhábhojans Játaka (535). 

in Knunála. Játaka (No. 536). 13459  Jarndapána Játaka (No. 256). 
3414 Viéwantara Jitaka (No, 547). 3431 Thid, 
3415 Thid, 1433 [bid, 
sars Thid. en ТЫП. | 
2417 тыа, 2454  hid,; Kunüla Játaka (No. 536). 
sara ІЫЙ, 3455 Tbid. ; 
a41 Ibid. 345^ Kunàla Játakn (No, 536). 
3439 bid. aast Thid. 
3421 Ibid, aasa Thid. 
ыза Thid. 345»  Jarudapüna Jütaka (No. 255). 
17433 ТЫЦ, 34490  Bnpüraga Jütaks (No. 463), 
344 [bid 

. aa : — | 1, 

3435 bid, ; Sudh&bhojana (No. 535). DM miu e 


заза Viswantara Jitaka (No, 547). 
27 
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dotus “there is abundance of gold in India partly brought down by the 
rivers and partly seized in te manner I have described.”?*** The last words 
refer to his famous story of the gold-digging ants which is repeated by sub- 
sequent writers like Pliny, lian, Chrysostom and even by more trust- 
worthy writers like Magasthenes and Nearchos. The real origin of the 
theory of ant-gold was first explained by Dr. Wilson who pointed out that 
the Sanskrit name for small fragments of alluvial gold (gold dust) was paip- 
palaka (=ant-gold) in reference to their resemblance to ants in size and 
form. The Greeks accepted a too literal meaning of the word and supposed 
that gold was dug out by ants. When Herodotus says that the ants were 
of the size of dogs and fiercely attacked anyone carrying off the gold, it has 
been plausively suggested that the account was derived from people who 
had been chased by the formidable dogs kept by the native miners,**** The 
further addition of the myth referred to by Pliny who says that “the horns 
of the gold-digging ants were preserved in the temple of Hercules at Ery- 
thral” has been explained by Professor V. Ball, Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. 
Schiern, The explanation may be thus given in Professor Ball's worde : 
“The so-called myth was not cleared up tillby chance, information was 
received as to the customs and habits of the Tibetan gold-miners of the 
present day. The myrmeces of Herodotus and Megasthenes were Tibetan 
miners and their dogs. The horns mentioned by Pliny were the gold- 
miner’s pick-axes. I have been informed by an eye-witness, Mr. R. Lydekker 
that the picks in use in Ladak consist of horns of wild sheep mounted 
on handles.”?44* Megasthenes has added the useful information that the 
country from which gold came was the country of the Derdae (in Sanskrit 
Darada or Darad = modern Dardisthan in Kashmere),?+45 


It is interesting to note in this connection that from very early times 
mines appear to have been regarded/as state property. According to Gautama 
all treasure-trove belongs to the king, but an exception in case of the 


ی ڪڪ 


3443 McCrindle’s Classical Literature, tribution to the history of Ancisnt 
Негойошв. Indian in the Indian Antiquary, 
2445 MecCrincle’s Ancient India, p. 44, 1884. 
| 2. ?:** Megnasthenes, Fragment 29 — Strabo 


sni Prof. V. Ball—A geologist's com XV. C. 706. 
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treasure-trove is made when a preist is the finder and some say that any- 
body who finds it gets one-sixth. 3445 


Cattle-rearing, pig-culture and poultry-farming :—Cattle formed 
animportant item of wealth of the ordinary householder eyen in this 
period. Oxen were indispensible for agricultural work and apart from 
sacrificial use milk forme the principal drink of the people besides being 
the source of supply for curds, whey, butter and ghee. From the Sutta- 
nipata we learn that a Brahmin cultivator Kasi Bharadwaja by name 
had five ploughs and the rajuisite number of oxen in addition to a large 
herd of cows. In the Dhaniyasutta a cultivator speaks of his wealth 
in cattle and is proud of his mileh cows. The herds of cattle?*47 and 
goats**4* were customarily entrustel to a communal neatherd who 
would bring them back every evening and count them out to the several 
owners,*449 


From the Munika*55? and Salüka? 45! Játikas we find that pigs were 
domesticated and fattened before being eaten up. 


The Vartaka Játaka?*53 refers to a hunter who earned his livelihood 
by catching quails, fattening them in his house for some time and then 
selling them to his customers. 


Hunting and fishing—A large number of people earned their living 
by hunting birds and beasts. We read of hunters going to the market 
with eart-loads of flesh to sell.*53 For eapturing deer people used to dig 
up pits, place snares, fix up stakes and pisdna-yanta.**°* After the 
beaters had done their work deer were hunted either from a māchan 
оп а iree***? or from a thatch constructed for the purpose.74*® We 


3449. Gantami, X. 25 f. заза  Laksana Játaka (No. 11.), 

saat  Jütaka ILI, 149, 4*5 RKurangamrga Jütaka (No. 21) 

3445 Ibid, HL 499. saso Manoja (No. 397) For catching 
449 A, I. 205 ; M. Dhp. comm, I. 157. deer net of leather-made straps 
3459 Mg, 30. made bright with lac were used 
341 Мо, 286. [Nyagrodhamtga (No. 12) and 
аваз Wo, 118, SuvarpamTga Játaka (No. 359)]. 


5452  Maárnss Játaka (No. 315). 
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real of birds?**? and peaeocks**5* being caught in traps made of wool**5* 
or of the hair of horse's tail***? with the help of decoy birds.24*? Lions 
were huntel from an ‘attaka’ (tower or michan) specially constructed 
for the purpose.*#°* The method of capturing elephants described in the 
sadadanta Jataka®4*® is substantially the same described by Megas- 
thenes,?49* the precursor of the modern ‘Kheda’ system. 

Fishing became the main occupation of a section of the population. 
‘We read of fish being caught from rivers and tanks in nets**55 or in a 
cage-like structure of cane or bamboo-splints called kumina,?*** Of 

fish a large variety was known. We find mention of:—(1) Rohita (= 
Bengali Rui***? (2) Pagusa (=Sanskrit Vigusa= Bengali Vayusa ie, Kala- 
viyusa)**95 (3) Pathina (— Bengali Voyila)?*9? (4) Sakula (= Bengali 
801)2**? (5) Sringi (— Bengali Singi)**"' (6) Valuka ( — Bengali Vele ?)2472 
(7) Pavasa (- Bengali Kzlavayusa ?)?573 (8) Muiüja (— Bengali Mira- 
 gela ?j*4574 (9) Kakigga (— Bengali Kankley ?)**7° (10) Kshuramgla (= 
a seafish with razor-like nose - sword-fish 7)2475 (11) Aligargara**77 (13) 
Savakra?*75 (13) Kaukamntsya**?? and (14) Satavakra, 2559 'Tortoisc;2451 
corals**5? and pearls**®® are also mentioned. 





3457 Kakksra Játaka (No. 209). sace QChnakraváka Jàtaka (No 451); Sudh&- 
7455  Masüra Jütska (No. 159). bhojana (No. 535) ; Vidurapapdita 
53459 Kakkara Jitaka (No, 209). (No. 545) ; Mahdunmarga (No, 546). 
giao Satikodirn Játaka (No. 484). 3179 Sad hábhojnna Jütaka (No. 535). 
3451 Kakkkara (No. 209); Mayüra (No. 3571 [hid 
159) ; Tittira (No. 317). 347a Chakravake Jatakn (No, 451). 

sass  Manoja Játaks (No. 297). ere Ibid. 
зав Ho, ol4, sata Thid. 
37154 Frag. 36=Strabo, XV. 1. 41-43, s4 Sadhdbbojana Jataka (No, 535), 

pr. 704-05; Frag. 37 = Аггіап- 3*74 Bupirage Jitake (No. 463), 

Indica, XIII—XIV, 3477  Sadhibhojans Játaka (No. 535). 
3455  Matsya Jütaka (No. 34). sark Thid; 
atis = Bengali ghopā or ghüpi—Harita- яте Ibid. 

mits | =Haritamaņpdaka ) Jätaka sato Ibid, 

No. 239. est Mahotkrofa (No. 485); Püraskara 
35:7 Chakravüka (No, 451); Sudhübho- Grhyasütra, I. 14, 5, 

jens (No, 535) ; Vidurapapdita (No. ^4?3  BSupáraga Játaka (No. 463). 

545) ; Vidwantars (No, 547). 34:3 Anavirati JAtaka (No, 185) ; Jaruda- 
3199  Vidarapapdila Játaka (No 545). Pana Jiteka (No, 256), 
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Arboriculture :—It seems that when a cluster of villages was turned 

into a city, the intervening space between any two villages was trimmed 

with spacious parks. We find frequent mention of such parks in the 

Jatakas. In the Jetavana of Sravasti we find arbours ( malaka) of 

Naga (= NagakeSara), Sila, and other trees specially planted for the pur- 

pose.!534 A gardener (udyanapila) was appointed to see that the trees 

are properly watered with the help of buckets made of leather or wood.3 435 

The Sankhyzna Grhyasütra**59 also lays down rules for the consecration 
ceremony of a garden. 


Progress in arts and crafts :—In early times mechanics and craftsmen 
earned their living by serving the villagers. The Sütra "Grümah Silpini" 
in Pánini***7 clearly points to such craftsmen attached to the village. 
Another sütra mentions such a village carpenter: “Grimakautabhyam 
ca taksapa,"?459 But dependence on the village compelled the craftsmen 
to subsist on the occasional doles and remunerations granted by the 
villagers according to their whims. To remedy this state of affairs, they 
had begun in the previous periods to organise themselves into guilds 
which gave them protection against oppression and helped them in 
making their economie condition better. When the growth of towns 
and town-life coupled with the development of domestic and foreign 
trade led to a greater demand for their products the craftsmen began to 
free themselves from the tutelage of the agricultural interest by with- 
drawing to those places where they had better opportunities of pursuing 
their own occupations, thus leading to the establishment of suburban 
industrial villages. This separation of the industrial element of the popu- 
lation is a notable feature of the economic life of this period, for, it is 
at once the effect and the cause of the remarkable growth of industry. 


It is curious that the Greek observers should call the Indians back- 
ward in the scientific development of the resources of their country, 
They had, for instance, good mines of gold aud silver, yet “The Indians 





3454 Varuna Jātaka (No. 71). эзет VI. 2. 62, 
3485 Arimadisaka Jataka (No. 46), sias VW, 4, 95, 
sisi V. 3. 1-5. 
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inexperienced in the arts of mining and smelting do not even know their 
Own resources but set about the business in too primitive a way.,'245? 
They did not pursue accurate knowledge in any line except Medicine ; 
in the case of some arts it was even accounted vicious to carry their study 
far, the art of war, for instanco 2450 But the construction and contents 
of the Piprawa Stupa belonging to 450 B. C., discovered on the Nepal 
frontier prove that among Indian eraftsmen of 450 B. C. there were 
skilled masons, accomplished stone-cutters and dainty jewellers, “The 
masonry of the stupa is excellent of its kind, well and truly laid ; the 
great sand-stone coffer could not be better made; and the ornaments of gold, 
. silver, coral, crystal and precious stones which were deposited in honour of 
the holy relies display a high degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and 
goldsmith.” An examination of the crystal bowl and the steatite vases 
accompanying it shows that they are all turned on the lathe and we 
thus learn that the Indian lapidaries were familiar with the use of the 
lathe?4?! in or abont 450 B. C." Equally evident is the skill of the ancient 
Indian craftsmen in “shaping, polishing and piercing gems of extreme 
hardness as well as the extensive use of jewellery of an elaborate kind.” 


(1) Metal indus; y : In fact, the metal industry was highly specia- 
lised. The word *kammara' mentioned in the earliest Buddhist literature 
is as comprehensive as our ‘smith.’ We find mention of Weapons, tools and 
implements, household utensils and ornaments of yarious kinds. The manu- 
facture of arrows is described in the Mahajanaka Jataka?493 and Hero- 
dotus?193 describes the Indian army in the serviee of the Persian King 
Xerxes as armed with iron-headed arrows. Sword,2494 adjustible sword, 9495 
spear, 5?5 armour,**°7 and iron helmet?#28 аро also mentioned. 


219» Strabo XY. C. 700. *^^* Asadría Jàtaka (No. 181), 
3499 Strabo XV. C. TOL 34 Stich! Јак (Мо, 387); Рагав 
| 9 1 raskara 
3471 [Imperial Gazeteer, Vol. II. Grhyasüira, IT, 6, 16, 
3493 Wo. 539, 9407 Вр; ; 
é‘ Shojijineya Jitaka (No, 23); Sara- 
3745493 VIT 65 ( Herodotus iranslatod hy bhanga (No, 522); — 
Cary. London, 1848, p. 434. : ^7); Sahüunmürga 
зава Bhojijineyn Jitaka (No. 23): Maha- rr i55 AMwiliyana Grhyastira 
Sünvaja (No, 51); . Khandahàála ПІ. 12. 1, 5, 
(Na. 542) ; Sankhyüyana Grhya- Bida 


— Mahāännmärga Jätaka (No. 546), 
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A small sword called illi?*9? and a sword of high quality ealled siküya- 


samayi*5°° wore also known. Dastrnaka was famous for the high quality 
of her swords.25°! 


Among tools and implements we find (1) parasu (axe),259? (2) vagi 
(adze),**°° (3) vasiparasu, a combination of the carpenter's adze and axe 2504 
(4) keen-edged saw (Pali Krakacha),*5?5 (5) bill-hook,2 596 (6) hammer,2597 
(7) fishing hook made of iron,?595 (8) iron goad (Pali paichana = Sans. ртӣ- 
јапа),2599 (9) crowbar (tomara, khanitra),?519 (10) spade,? 51! (11) mrass- 
cutter's knife,?5!? (123) auger (nikhidana),?513 and (13) siüghztaka (an 
instrument having three pointed corners like a singara, ап acquatic 


nut)? 314 


Among domestic utensils we find (1) iron vessels ?515 (2) iron jar 
(kumbhi),? 515 (3) bucket (Pali udaüchani = Sans. udaücehana),?517 (4) colan- 
- der, a vessel with many holes (Pili parisivana karoti)?515 (5) fork 
(sandamsa)?52 and (6) iron rods used in roasting meat.252° Razor 
made of metal,*5*! fine needles with caso,2522 key (Pili avüpurana = 


3499 бора (No, 529): Mah&janakn(No. 539}. 750? Sich! Jataka (No, 387), 

asot Muhdanmirga Jatake (No. 948). 2510 Durvalaküstha Jatakas (No. 105); 

3591  Dniárnaka Jataka (No. 401), sadadanta (No 514), 

#508 Tailapitra мкА (No. 96); Dadhi- asit Vappupaiha (No. 2) ; Nanda (No, 39); 
vahana (No. 1£6) ; Süshi (No. 387) ; Mrdalak 60. E dass 
Paraskara Gthyastitrs, I. 16, 18; Тапкыр» (No 00); Ku 
TIL 15, 21; Aéwalayana Grhyasūtra, (No. 70) ; sadadanta (No. 514). 
L 15. 3 ; Sāñkhyäyana Grhymsutra, 7*1? Vişabya Jātaka (No. 340); şala- 
L. 28. 14. danta (No. 514), 

350? fBüchi Jütaka (No. 387), sadadanta 71? sadadanta Játaka (No. 514). 
Játaka (No. 514). 3514. Ibid, 

asot  Duadhivühana Játaka (No. 180). 7515 Udaya Játaka (No, 458), 

3505 Süavannága  Jütaka (No, 72 ); 3114 Louhakumvl Jatake (No, 314), 
Asitibhu (No. 934); Krsnadvai. 2517 Udafichani J&take (No. 100). 
piyans (No. 444). 7715  Kapota Játaka (No, 43). 

1505  Vaka Jitaka (No, 38). 5519? Karkata Jitaka (No, 267). 

359* Vannupatha (No. 2); Mahüpingala 1520 San J&taka (Na. 316). 

(No, 240) ; sadadanta (No. 514), asart Khadira Grhyasütra, IT. 3. 27. 


acos Süchi Játaka (No. 387). »733  Süshi Játaka (No, 387). 
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Sans. avivarana)?*** and seal (Erüchehhana-mudr1)?5?* are also. mentioned, 
Iron nets?5?5 iron fetters*5?9 (andu) and iron chains for prisoners??? 
were also in use. 


Copper implements ?*5?* are frequently mentioned. Copper razor?*?* 
and copper vessels*539 including tata used in religious worship being 
the most important. 


Among silver wares we find (1) silver vessels*5*! (2) silver pot for mil- 
ching eows?*53* (3) hare made of silvor*??? and (4) silver boxes for 
keeping ornaments, "5 3* 


Of alloys kamsa (bell-metal) is mentioned in Panini.*555 The Jatakas 
refer to (1) bell-metal vessels*535 ineluding (2) kümsya sthzli?537 ; and 
kansara, (a plate of bell-metal struck with a stick serving the purpose of 
a bell)?535 Among articles made of brass (pittala) we find (1) brazen 
yessela 2539 (2) bowls!51? and (3) hare made of brass,?541 


The goldsmith is frequently mentioned and among artieles of gold 
we find (1) gold vessels*5*? (2) gold pitcher?5*5 (3) cold sthzli*?54« 
(4) gold drinking pot!5** (5) gold vase (bhrügara)!*? (6) gold plate 


2533  Gryila Játaka (No. 148). 77?" Khaulladhanurgrsha — Jütaka (Хо, 
3534  Enlingavodhi Játska (No. 479), 374); Süch! Játaka (No. 3BT). 
7735 JAbhyantara Јака (No. 261); 53355. TDosaka Jütaka (No. 41), 

Bhadrasila Játaka (No. 464). 1:?* Khadirünzüra Јаіака (Мо, 40); 
аза Vandhandgdra Jataka (No. 201), Khadira Grhyasütra, IL 5, 34; 
1537 Thid. ПІ. 4. 18; Ш, 4.20; Ш, 4. 98; 
23538  Aéwalayana Grhyasutra, TV. 3.19; III. 5. 12; Páraskara, IIT, 4. 9, 
asar Safikhyfiyans Gthyasatra, I. 28.7 ; asto Khadira Grhyasütra, І, 5, 12, 

I. 28. 14; Péraskars Grhyosntra, 2241 Ghats Jiiaka (No. 454), 

IL 1. 11, 19, 21;  Aiwüliyana ated 


Kika (No, 140); D ci 
Grhyasutra, I, 17. 9, 10, 16, i پد‎ ами 
usso Konsey! Jätaka (No. 130). (Мо. 497); Маһабуагоһа (No. 802) ; 


1531 Udayn Jütaka (No. 458). Á$éwiliyanae Grhyasn 
3533  Vi$wantarn Jütaka (No. 547). vu rd 


Sahkhy& Grhyasn | 
3:55 Qhata Játaka (No. 454). 14? Mātanga — m — 
97534 Vitamtga Játaka (No. 14), 2544 Kundaka-Knuksi-snindhava (No. 254) 
1555 TV. 3. 168; IV. 5, 183, 7*5* Mahisilavaja Játaka (No 51) á 
assa Mabüsyapna Jütaka (No. 77). 2546 e 


Ibid, ; Mahadvaroha (No. 302), 
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(suvanna tattakn)* ^** (7) gold plate worth one lae pieces*^** (8) golden 
basket (changotaka)*5*? (9) gold spoon*5*? (10) an instrument of gold 
used in giving honey and clarified butter to the new-born child in 
the Medhtjanana (production of intelligence) ceremony?*55* (11) a 
small pair of pincers made of gold** 52 (12) golden stiek?55* (13) golden 
dice-board?55* (14) golden dice?*®* (15) golden sandals*559 (16) golden 
trappings for horses??? (17) golden cage?®** (18) golden cup for a 
bird?55? (19) golden bedstead?*®° (20) golden seat (Pali kochchha)?*** 
(21) golden image of a girl?**? (22) hare made of gold?*553 (23) elephant 
made of gold?59* and (21) gold box for keeping scents,? 56* 


The jeweller (manikzra)!595 and ornaments**** specially those made 
of gold?*** are frequently mentioned. Among the ornaments of this 
period we find (1) kirita, tiara for the head.355? A seth's daughter 
Vigakha by name obtained from her father as part of her marriage-dowry 
a peacock-shaped tiara for her head. It was so nicely set up with pearls 
and gems of different colours that it looked as a real peacock and used to 
emit a cackling noise with the movement of wind ; (2) mukhaphulla.? 5*9? 
According to the commentator it is “nalitante tilakamalabharanam” 


3547 Snjita Jiteke (No, 304). a40  Dyüta Játaka (No. 280). 

5343 Serivapij Jitaka (No, 3); Bhojfja- ace: Mabdhamsa Jataka (No. 536), 
naya (No, 23) ; Маһӣзғариъ (No. 3543 Anannéochaniya Jataka (No. 338) ; 
77); Asadréa (No. 181) ; Kámanita Kusa (No. 531). 
(No, 225) ; Manoja (No, 397); Tso 3555 Ghata Játaka (No. 454). 
(No. 338). ssas  Mükapanzs Játaka (No, 528). 

asio Raru Jätaka (No. 482). 1345  Mahiaillavaj Játaka (No. 51). 

asso Aéyalayana Grhyasütra, L 15. 1; 1345 Kunala Játaka (No. 538); Vidara- 
Sünkhyáyana Grhyasütra, I. 21, 3. papdita (No, 545). 

zasi - : 

Bitar Grigi TSh жн щын бїр L A 


L 8, 10; Paraskara Grthyasitra, 
I8. 9; Kbhadira Grhysesütra, II. 
4.7; IL. 5.9; III 1. 24. 


1553 Mātanga Jātaka (No. 497). 
2666 Andhabbūta Jātaka (No. 627. 
sass Thid. 


€ | 55 Khadirs GrhyasMra, IL 5. 33; 
1554  Manojs (No. 297) ; M&tangs (Na. 49T). „т : "3 
geet Khandahála Jitaka (No. 542), — Gthyastitra, I. 22.17 ; 
a8 Satyamkila (No. 73); Kalavaha ПІ. 1.7. 

(No. 329) ; Bavern (No, 389). 2559  Kimchhando Játaka (No. 511). 
ases  Kalaváhu Jáinkn (No. 329). seve Viswantara Jütaka (No 547). 
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(something like our sinthi); (8) kundala, earring ;*57* (4) carring set 
with stones; 257% (5) earring set with jewels ;**7* (6) necklace ; #574 
(7) necklace of niska coins; 257° (S) golden necklace worth 1000 
ріесеѕ ; 257% (9) ratnadima, a necklace of gems; ?5?7 (10) ratnamaya 
graiveya, an ornament for the neck set with jewels ;2*7* (11) kshauma.?57? 
According to the commentator it is an ornament for the neck ; (12) wreath 
of gold ;2559 (18) unnata, nose-ring (?); **5! (14) ring for the finger of 
the hand; ?5*? (15) keyüra, *5*3 bracelet on the upper arm; (16) 
angada,55* bracelet on the upper arm; (17) golden comb; 353 
(18) valaya, 5*5 bracelet on the lower arm; (19) golden bangles set with 
pearls and precious stones;?**" (20) mekhal;,**5* an ornament for the 
loins ; (21) gingamaka,*^5? an ornament for the waist ; (22) palipada,? 599 
an ornament for the feet ; (23) golden kinkini,**®! a girdle of small golden 
bells worn on the legs and (24) udghattana,? 5?? an ornament for the legs. 


(2) Weaving—In the Mukapanga Jataka**’* there is a nice simile 
from weaving. Life has been compared to a piece of cloth, Death to the 
weaver and Night to the woof. The weaver will place the warp first and 
as he places the woof, there will be less of the cloth to be woven ; so also 





1571 Khapdsbála  Jàta5a (No. 512); 1*53 kKüethahür] (No, 7); Pürnapáte! 
Bhüridatta (No. 543) ; Aíviliynna (No. 53) ; Parantapa No. 416). 
Grhyasütra, III. 8, 1; Parnskara 153 Miatrpomksa Jituka (No 454); 
Gthyasiitra, IT. 6. 26 ; Safikbydyena Chimpeys (No 505); Kinchhando 

Grhyasütra, ILI. 1. 18. (No. 511) ; Khandahála (No 542); 

зт» Nanichhando Jateka ( No. 259); TR S (No. 547), 

a i 4 
Rohantamrga (No. 501). nen ec — чер 

3:7? JManikupdale Jütaka (No 351); 3284 Alamvasá Játaka (No, 523). 
Chámpeya ( No. 506); Nalinikà asse Mohajanaka Jitaka (No. 539), 

(No. 520) ; Unmádayanti (No. 527). »'** Khapdahila Játska (No. 542). 

3514 Nalinika Jataks (No, 526). 2*6 Nalinika (No. 526) ; Kuda (No, 531); 

2575 Kuta Jataka (No, 5%). Viswantara (No. 547); of. mekhala 

ss Kurodharma Jataka (No. 276). in Viswantara (No. 547). 

9577  Apanpnka Jàtaka (No. 1). 7*9  Viswantara JAtaka (No. 547). 

13515. Viswantara Jatake (No. 547). seo Thid, 

з.ч. Тыа. 211 Roliantamtys Jataka ( No. 501). 

asso  Khadirn Grhyasütra, TIE 1. 43. 2809  Viswantara Játaku (No. 547), 

15851. Vidwnntara Játaka (No 517). эзэз No, 538. 
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with the passing of successive nights there will be less number of years 
for a man to live. Besides the wool of sheep and goat silk, linen and 
cotton formed the materials for weaving. 


(a) Coilon : From the Chullavagga we learn that the Buddha allowed 
the bhikkhus “to comb out the cotton, and make the cotton up into 
pillows if it be of any of these three kinds—cotton produced on trees, 
cotton produeed on ereepers and cotton produced from potaki-grass." 3594 
In the Patimokkha we find weavers being employed to weave cloth for 
monks. The Jatakas also refer to chivara (dress of the Buddhist monks) 
being made by the monks thomselves.25%5 The chivara consisted of 
(1) antaravasaka, a small piece of cloth like a "lungi' 2599 (2) uttarisanga 
which eovers up the whole body from the shoulders?5?" and (3) samghati, 
an upper garment which covers up the whole body from the shoulders and 
used only when stirring out of the monastery.*59* A kayayandhana, belt 
made of cloth, was also used by all the monks.5"" The ordinary lay 
householder used to wear (1) nivisana, undergarment?*99? or saitaka" e. 
and (2) privarana, upper  garment,*9^*  Usnisa, headdress?®°5 and 
kafichuka, an overcoat resembling very much a dressing gown?*°* were 
worn by the nobility. We also find mention of (1) eoverlet?9 5 (2) coverlet 
for elephant inlaid with gold*9?5 (3) coverlet for royal ehariot with 
designs on i£299?? (4) multi-coloured coverlet for beddings?®°* (5) bathing 
cloth?#°° (6) cloth embroidered with gold*9!*? (T) costly gandha-kistya 


1154  Chullavagga, VI. 2. 6; See also IV. Kundakna-kuksi-anindhava ( No. 


44 and VIIL L 3. 254). 
2595 Chuillakadresthi Jataka (No. 4); asoa Guna Jataka (No. 197). 
Vaka (No, 38); Varoņa (No. 71); 1103 Sonananda (No. 532);  Bhüridatia 
Khullavodhi (No, 445). (No. 543). 
ases Bamrddhi Játaka (No. 167). 2504  Asadría (No, 181);  Sarabhanga 
asot Тыа. (No, 522). 
1595  Asadría Jataka (No, 181). $595  Ápannaka Jütaka (No. 1). 
$559 Ohullakaéresthi ( No. 4); Matsya 14059 Sivi (No, 499) ; Soma (No. 529). 
(No. 75). авот QChitrasambhüta Játaka (No. 498), 
1:00 (juna Játaka (No. 197). 1705 Tailapātra Jātaka (No, 96). 
a601. Mrdulaksapa (No. 66); Mangalı 1509  Mataya Játaka (No. 75). 
(No. 87); Alinachitta (No. 156) ; 2510 Ku$a Játaka (No. 531). 


sitaka, cloth dyed red and probably perfumed with aguru or musk*®** 
(8) puspapata, cloth with flowers embroidered on it?®'? (9) handkerchief 
(eholaka)?91? (10) canopy decorated with golden stars?91* (11) screen*$!* 
(12) purse (sthavik1)?9!9 (13) kantha**!" (14) seats made of cloth**!$ 
(15) pzdapufichhanam?$?9 (16) and pillows.?9?? "The Chullavagga*e?! 
refers to bolsters which were made for the use of high officials and were 
of five kinds according as they were stuffed with wool, cotton-cloth, bark, 
grass or leaves. The floor-cloth, mosquito-curtain and sundry other 
articles are also mentioned.?5?? 

We read of an extensive field near Benares where cotton was culti- 
vated?**? and of a weavers’ ward in the city itself.2°**. The Therigatha 
and the Jztakas?*?* frequently refer to the cotton-cloth of Benares some 
of which were so fine in texture that they fetched a thousand pieces?®*® 
or even a lac. "®" "The Mahzvagga!9!? anl the Sivi Jatakas**?? refer to 
the high quality of the cloth of the Sivi country. 

(b) Linen : Cloth woven with the thread of sana was called sini. 
Screens were usually made of such linen cloth and were also called $1i *539 





eit Kastya Jitaka (No. 221), (No. 543) refers to masiraka, a 

зеза (Chandrakinnara (No. 435), seat covered with вй”, 

3513 Challavazgs, VI. 19 ; V. 9.4. 3535 Tupdila Játaka (No. 388). 

1514 Bhojijaneya Jitaka (No. 23); 2424 Bhimasena Játaka (No. 89). 
Tailapitra ( No. 96); Kundaka- 3:9* Thid. ; Kamavilapa Jatuka (No. 997); 
kuksi-anindhays (No. 254). Mahas$würohs (No. 302) ; Madiyaka 

1515 Kupdaka-kuksi-asindbava (No. 254), (No. 390); Vida (No, 498); Maha 

stia usima Jitaka (No. 163); Kandnka- vāmj (No. 493) : Sonananda 
kuksi-saindhava ( No. 254); Tri- (No. 532); Maháhnmsa (No. 534) ; 
Sakuna (No. 521). Khħapdahāla (No. 542); Mahdun- 

3027 Papini, IL 4. 20 ; IV. 2. 142-43. māra (No. 546); Viéwantara 

e268) Gaps Jätaks (No. 157). (No, 547), 

s*15 hid. s42 Guna Jataka (No, 157) ; Therizatha 

a4306  Mahaif]ayaj Jatake (No. 5). Ch. XIV. 

931 y]. 27.1. 3537  Mahàjwüroha  Játaka (No 202); 

ates Ibid, VI. 90.1; V.314 1; V.9.4; Mahiunmárga (No, 545), 

WI. 19; Mabáyaggs (V. 10. 3) sase "CyTIT. 1, 

refers to cotton coverlets dyed with вез. Мо, 439, 

figures of animals (compare fn. $9?9  Ásadria Játaks (No. 181) ; Kupdaka- 
No, 2607), The Bhiridatte Jitaka kuk*i-saindhava (No, 254), 


We also read of (1) cloth-made bags for storing up grains (bhastz)?*5* 
(2) cloth-made bags for keeping shoes2932 (3) tents (mandapa)*9*? and 
(4) ksauma, linen cloth.**** Kautumvara was famous for her cloth?555 
specially linen (ksauma).2*** The Sudhazbhojana  Játaka*957 refers to 
coarse cloth made from the threads spun out of the roots of trees. 


(c) Silk: Silk-fabries are mentioned in the Majjhimasila and in the 
Bhikkhu-Patimokkha (on Edakalomavagga). The word kosiyamissakam 
(meaning mixed with silk) shows that mixed silk was also known. Kauseya 
cloths are also referred toin Pmini.*¢5* The Dadhivahana Jataka?* 3? 
refers to screens made of silk cloth; while from the Therigith& we learn 
that the sick fabrics of Benares were highly prized in those days. 


(d) Woolens: The Mahüvagga?94? refers to coverlets with long 
fleece, counterpanes of many colours, woolen rugs with long hair on one 
or both sides, carpet inwrought with gold or with silk, large woolen 
carpets, rich elephant housings, horse-rugs or carriage rugs, large cushions 
and crimson cushions, In the Jatakas we read not only of blankets**®** 
but also of carpets,2*4? traps made of wool for catching birds,*9*? screen 
made of raktakamvala?9** and shoes made of cloth woven with threads 
of different colours and decorated with gold.*9** 


In the Mahzvaiij Játaka?5*9 we have "kuttiyo patiyani cha.” The 
commentator says “kuttiyo hatthattharadayo patiyani unpimaya pachcha- 


ttharanfni setakamvalini pi vadanti” ; so that woolen shawl or some such 
: 


3031 [lisa Játaka (No. 78). 153? No, 186, 
s43» Mitrimitra Jatake (No. 197). asso ү, 10. 3. 
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зеза  Alinachitta Játnka (No. 156). Рщйш (IV, 2. 12) also refers to 
1038 Mahajanska Jatakn (No. 539 ); carpets, 
Vidwantara (No. 547). 1543 Kakkars Jåtaka (No. 209). 
14555  Viswantars Jàtaka (No. 547). 144  Bhojijineys J&taka (No. 23). 
ase” No, 535, ast: Bhiridatta Jütaka (No. 543). 
ssas гу, 3, 32. atia Мо. 408. 


costly woolen is meant. In the same Jataka we also have “Uddiyine cha 
kamvala" The commentator says “Uddiyt nama kamvalz atthi.” If 
uddiya be taken as derived from Sanskrit udra then uddiya will mean made 
from the fine hair of udbirila. Blankets made of goat’s hair called gonako 
are mentioned not only in the Majjhimasila but also in the Jatakas.2®4? 
The Salikedira Jataka?*** refers to net made of the hair of horse's tail 
for catching birds. Gündhara was famous for her blankets?94? and some 
of them were so fine as to fetch a lac pieces, 2650 


(8) Carpentry: In addition to the ordinary carpenter who. made 
wooden articles for domostic use, there were skilled workmen 
employed in building carts (Mamsa Jataka No. $15) and chariots?! 
and in building dugouts,?**? boats®®53 and ships 2554 Among wooden 
articles for domestic use we find (1) paryanka, hich class bed- 
stead #955 (9) phalakasana,**56 bench (3) sayyüphalaka, $557 
ordinary wooden bed-stead (4) stool 55* (5) benches long enough to 
accommodate three persons ?55? (6) àsandi*959 (7) xsandaka (rectangular 
chair)***! (8) sofa (sattango)?*5? (90) sofa with arms to it 2668 (10) arm- 
chair ?99* (11) state chair (bhadda-pitham)?655 (12) cushioned chair 


sear Als&myusá (No. 523); Mahajanaka упа (Мо. 523); ef, Pallanha in 
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HI. 14; Bahkhyayana Grhyaeütra, 3535 Maháüsva No. T7. TII; 
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289 Samndra-vinij Jatakn (No 465). 

3554 Sankba Jitaka (No. 442). 1601 Chullavagga, VI, 2. 4; ef, Chulla- 

3458 Devadbarma  Jütaka (No. 7); vagga, VI. 20. 2 and VIII. 1. 3. 
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(vithikz)?995 (13) chair raised on a. pedestal (elaka-padaka pitham)?*4°7 
(14) chair with many legs (amalakavantika-pitham)*9** (15) cane-bottomed 
chair (koccham)?®*® (16) straw-bottomed chair **7° (16) litter or sedan- 
chair 267? (17) board to lean against (apassena-phalakam)**?? (18) wooden 
plank (phalaka) used as a slate for writing 2°75 (19) dice-board (akkhasas 
phalakam)**?* (20) wooden pestle and mortar 2675 (21) wooden spoon?*76 
(22) juhu, spoon ?977 :23) upabhrt, a spoon *57* (24) darvi, a врооп 919 
(25) sruk, a laddle 255" (26) sruva, small sacrificial ladle 2958! (27) dhruva, 
big sacrificial ladle 455? (28) agnihotrahavani, the ladle with which 
Agnihotra oblations were offered 2953? (29) a wooden vessel called patri #884 
(30) prasitraharana (the vessel into which the portion of the sacrificial food 
belonging to Brahman is put)?*** (31) wooden dish?9*9 (33) wooden sacri- 
ficial cup?®*? (33) drona or droni, a vessel for measurement?®** (34) karisa, 
a vessel for measurement 208° (35) amnana, a vessel for measurement *°*° 
(36) wooden tubs used in watering plants **9! (87) wooden yoke 
for carrying loads (Pali E or kacho) 359? and (38) wooden boxes 
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Grhynefitra, IL. 1. 2, 9, 3591. Árimndütaka Jataka (No. 46), 


s»477 — Aéyiliyana Grhyasütra, IV. 3, 2, 5593. Mrdulaksana Jütaksa (No, 66), 


(petika).2*°* The manufacture of wooden sandals is described in the 
Mahzjanaka Jütaka?5?* ; while razor of udumvara wood, 1595 sphya (wooden 
sacrifüicial sword)2599 and wooden shields?9?" are also mentioned. 


In the construction of houses the carpenter obtained the full seope for 
his skill. The Alinachitta Jataka®®®* tells us how the carpenters of a 
village near Benares would go up the river in a vessel and enter the forest, 
where they would shape beams and planks for house-building and put 
together the framework of one storey or two storey houses, numbering all 
the pieces from the main post onwards; these they then brought down 
to the river bank and put them all aboard; then rowing down-stream 
again they would build houses to order, as it was required of them. The 
palace of the King of Benares mentioned in the Kusanili*5?9 and Bhadra- 
£a Jatakas?79? was a one-pillared one, probably like the famous 
one-pillared Durbar Hall of Fatepur Sikri, the pillar being made of 
wood. 


(4) Grass and reed work—The worker in grass and reeds (nalakara) 
made a large variety of articles for daily use among which the more 


important were (1) mat (kilifijaka),27°! (2) basket (pachehhi — kalopi),?? ?? 
1558 Mangala (No. 87);  Mahümayüra t sopfer, pp. 119 (with note 6), 120 
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(3) small basket (changotaka)*793 (4) winnowing basket (Pali kullaka)?? "4 
(5) eage-like structure made of cane or bamboo-splints for catching fish 
(kumina)?7°° (6) cage-like structure made of straw for birds to liye 


in?7°S (7) sandals made of grass?7°7? (8) hand-punkha???? (9) umbrella 


made of leaves ?'?? (10) string loop (Sikya)*?!? (11) a ring made of 
straw over which coolies keep the load they are to carry on their heads 
(chumyataka)*?1!: (12) broom-stick??!? (13) rope*?!* (14) flute or pipe 
(venudanda).7!* Receptacles were also made out of the leaves of trees 
(pstraputa). 5715 


(6) Pottery : This industry was sufficiently developed to admit of 
localisation in particular places. The  Jütakas?'!* repeatedly mention 
village of potters. According to the  Uvasagadasao??!? there were 
500 potter-shops outside the town of Polisapura; apparently these formed 
a suburban village of potters. Among the vessels of earthenwaro?*?!5 
we find (1) pitcher?” 19 (2) jug? 7 ?0 (3) jar 21 (4) a large water-jar?* 22 
(5) drinking pot®7*5 (6) liquor-cup?*** (7) sthali*'?* (8) pot for keep- 
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ing eurds???* and (0) vat (cháti).?*7?" The skill of the potter was exhibited 
in the preparation of earthen pots with female figures engravel on them 
and of earthen dolls for children mentioned in the Kusa Jitaka.??** 
In the Viswantara J1taka?*??? we are toll that some of these dolls were 
representations of the images of elephants, horses, bulls, syàma deer, 
monkey (kadalimrga), hare, owl, peacock, swan and birds like heron ete. 


(b) Leather-wort: The leather was tanned and softened by the 
application of ksira?**° and the leather-worker manufactured oil flasks 
and “shoes of white leather very elaborately worked and high-heeled so 
as to make the. wearer soom taller."?73! The shoes of the Vrityas are 
described in the  Kziyüyana  Srautasütra?7?? as black and pointed 
(karninyan) The Grhyasütras*'?? and the Jz1takns?7?* refer to shoes 
some of which had only one sole?73? and were so stylish as to fetch 100, 
-500 and even 1000 pieces.?*39 Vasistha in his Dharmasütras??$7 refers to 
objects made of leather nmong which the Jātakas mention (1) leather 
undergarment (chamma n'vzsana)*?*5 (2) leather upper garment (chamma 
privarana)**3? (3) leather coverlet of chariot?'*? (4) leather-made fittings 
of chariots?**’ (5) leather by whic the arm is protected against the 
bowstring??*? (8)  leather-belt for elephant?745 (7) leather shoe for 
elephant??44 (5) leather norela for elephant" €? (9)leather strap to 
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bind a dog***® (10) net of leather-straps to catch deer*? 47 (11) leather 
case for keeping sword*"** (12) leather bag for keeping wealth (chamma 
pasivvaka)*7!? and (13) leather made vessel for sprinkling water on 
рјаціз,2? 50 


(7) Wine-distilling: The preparation of wine was an important 
industry as drinking was quite common in those days. The Surüpana 
Jütaka?7*! gives us the mythological orizin of sura and varuni wines and 
dilates on the evils of drinking. In the Ayogrha Játaka??52 the uncer- 
tainty of human life has been compared to the uncertainty of the cloth of 
the drunkard which is liable to be exchanged at any moment for a glass 
of liquor. From the Sinkhytyana Grhyasiltra??*% we find that on occasions 
of marriage four or eight women who are not widows drink wine and 
dance four times. The Jatakas?754 also show that drinking formed an 
important part of all festive ceremonies. From the Suripina Јліака?7 55 
we learn that there was a Drink Festival probably like the Greek Dionysia 
and the Roman Baccanalia, In the Gangimila Jitaka?7** we read of a day- 
labourer and his lady-love who decided to join a festival and to regale 
themselves with strong drink, garland and perfumes. We read of liquor- 
shops (&pina),?7°" liquor ecups?’5* and of dried fish taken along with 
liquor.*?5? We find different varieties of wine like (1) suri??5? (2) meraya 


(7Sans. maireya)?76? (3) varuni*?e* (4) kapotikg*es © kilala?7 64 
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(6) wine prepared out of the juice of sugarcane.?7°* (7) and wine prepared 
out of grapes for which Kapisa was famous in the days of Panini.?’** 
Kapotika wine was a rarity though the ordinary variety of wine seems 
to have been cheap for a glass was worth only one mzs3.757 Liquor of 
superior strength??** was however dear as appears from the Varmi 
Jatakai75? where we are toll of a wine-distiller who used to sell strong 
drink in exehange for gold and silver pieces. 


(8) Stone-woré: In the Vabhru Játaka?*? 3? we find a worker in stone 
(pasdna-kuttaka) busy with his work of cutting stone in a ruined village 
and also hollowing out a cavity іп а white crystal asa cage for a mouse. 
A crystal cave for a mouse is also mentioned in the Satyamkila Jataka,277* 
Crystal palaces mentionel in the Jatakas*'7? &ome of which were seven- 
storeyed$77? are probably exaggerations. In the Sükara Jataka'?"* we 
are told that the Gandhakutira monastery was furnished with a marble 
staircase ( manisopina ) Stone images of hares” and elephants" ® 
were also manufactured. We have already referred to the crystal bowl 
and steatite vases discovered within the Piprawa stupa belonging to 
450 В. О., ап examination of which shows that they were turned on the 
lathe the use of which accounts for their high polish and beauty. 


(9) Ivory work: The worker in ivory (dantaküra) produced various 
articles including ornaments like bangles.2777 According to Nearchos 
"the Indians wear earrings of ivory, those that are very well off.’ "73 
Benares was one of the principal centres of this industry which was 
developed enough to be localised in the ivory workers’ ward 
(dantaküravithi).? ? * * 
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(10) Work in bone, horn, eonch-shell and coral: Vasistha in his 
Dharmasütrasi789 refers to objects made of bone and conch shells. The 
Jatakas?7*! frequently refer to the manufacture of bows from the horn 
of the sheep on account of its flexibility just as Homer's Iliad refers to 
the Greek custom of manufacturing box from the horn of the ibex. The 
mention in the Ghata Játaka?75? of images of hares made of coral and | 
of jewels (minikya) is corroborated by the find of ornaments made of coral 
and precious stones in the Piprawa stupa belonging to 450 В. С. 


(11) Salt industry: The preparation of salt by the evaporation of 
saline water is clearly referred to in the Bhiridatta Jataka.?7*° The 
manufacture of salt by the lonakara?7** is also mentioned in the 
Kausimvi Jitaka. 


(12) Sugar: Extraction of juice from sugarcane and preparation of 
molasses by thickening the juice by heating it on fire is described in the 
Mahzsvapna Játaka.3755 In this connection the following remark of 
Megasthenes will be found interesting: “Stones are dug up of the 
colour of frankincense, more sweet than figs or honey.”"7°° These are 
probably sugareandy which he took to be a kind of erystal. 


(13) Dyeing: We find monks dyeing their chivara?’*’ and people 
using cloth dyed (1) in red colour (kisiya)?’** (2) with safflower 
(kusumbha)?75? (3) in yellow with karnikara flower," °° (4) in blue with 
kantakuranda??** and (5) in golden colour, ?7?2 


In those days cloth was stiffened with ?79* starch and then polished 
with conch (Sankha). The Khullanarada Jataka *7°* also refers to an 
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upper garment which was thus stiffened (ghattita) with starch. ‘The 
Pusparakta Jataka ?795 refers to the custom. of wearing cloth after it has 
been curled into a thousand folds. 


Architecture :—In the pratyutpannavastu of the Jatakas 279° wg 
find frequent mention of kuti-kira-siksipada (instruction to monks about 
the construction of houses) which is found in the Sütravibhanga of the 
Vinaya Pilaka. In the Gramanichanda Jataka 2797 we read of vastu- 
vidyicarya who could find out the defects of building sites seven cubits 
underground and on whose advica the princes selected the sites for 
their palaces. The mason (itthaka-vaddhaki = Sans. istaka-vardhaki)? 7 98 
was known and the Jatakas 279 frequently refer to seven-storeyed 
houses (Sattabhimaka-pisida), In India the use to which these 
seven-storeyed buildings were put was entirely private and had 
nothing to do with any worship of the stars like the seven-storeyed 
Ziggarats of Chaldwa. The Jatakas also refer to a two-storeyed 
palace**?? and to a one-pillared palaeo.?*?! A vivid description of 
an unfinished palace as preserved in the Kukku Jitaka’®°2 corro- 
borates the evidence of the Kucanzli?593 and Bhadrasila  Jütakag2594 
regarding the general use of wooden pillars in the construction of a house 
though the use of iron pillars was not altogether unknown,28°5 The 


Jitakas describe various other types of buildings, among which we 


notiee (1) thatched houses for the ordinary people**°® ; (2) Dharmagala 
in which seats were provided and drinking water kept store: up in jars2597; 
(3) Asana-gala, resting place for travellers2505 ; (4) Samsthigira (town- 
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hall)?*°° ; (5) Chaitya built on the relic of Bodhisattva as kapirija; 3519 
(6) kridāsīlī which was constructed after the ground was levelled down 
anl properly measured with a tape.?9!! A portion. of this building was 
reserved for the reception of guests, a portion for tha poor and helpless, 
a portion for the delivery of poor and helpless women who were carrying 
and a portion forthe merchants to store up their wares. The building 
was decorated with paintings inside and beautified by the excavation of a 
tank near by anl ths castration of an adjoining garden in which fruit 
and flower tress were planted; and (7) a privy (vachchhatthina) with 
doors in which a lamp was kept burning the whole night, 2512 


The details of buildings are found in abundance in the canonical texts 
of tho Buddhists. Buddha enjoined on his devotees the supervision of 
building construction as one of the duties of the order, 1313 We read 
even of a earé-taker of houses known as. Tv1sika,35!* Tha Bhikkhus were 
thus told by the Blessel One with respect to buildings: “I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, abodes of fiya kinds—vihtra, arlhayoga, prisida, harmya and 
gühi"?515  Vihira is the well-known Buddhist monastery, originally 
implying the halls where the monks met. Ardhayoga literally means 
half-joining and according to Buddhazhosu?®!6 rafers to suvarna-vanza- 
gria which Professors Oldenburg and Rhys Davids have rendered as *gold- 
coloured Bengal house’. Was it the much familiar Bengal house with 
gold-coloured Straw-covering or thatch ? It is called half-joining, for, 
both the halves of the roof are joined together at the ridge on 
the top of the roofing, looking like parted hair. Prisida is a 
residential storeyed building; harmya is a more pompous type of 
storeyed house, Gühi& literally means cave and would refer to under- 





10" Mabdmangaln JAtaka (Мо. 453 ); 1*1! Baddhaghosa's commentary оп 
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ground buildings. One of the J3takas?5'" actually contains an elaborate 
description of an underground palace and such have been the rock-eut 
temples, as in the famous Ajanta caves. 


One should carefully select the building site so that it might be “not 
too far from the town and not too near, convenient for going and for 
coming, easily accessible to all who wish to visit him, by day not too 
crowded, by night not exposed to too much noise and alarm.”?4!8 


After the selection of the site houses, at least of the richer classes, 
were extensively built, for, we are told that “an upasaka (devotee) has 
built for his own use a residence, a sleeping room, a stable, a tower, an 
one-peaked building, a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, an attic, a cave, 
a cell, a store-room, a refectory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to 
walk in, a well, a well-house, a yantragrha (which is supposed by Buhler 
to be ‘a bathing place for hot sitting baths’), a yantragrha room, a lotus 
pond anda pavilion.”**?° Other houses comprised “dwelling rooms and 
‘retiring rooms and store-rooms and service-halls and halls with fire-places 
in them, and store-house, and closets, and cloisters and halls for exercise, 
and wells and sheds for the well, and bath-rooms and halls attached to the 
bath rooms and ponds and open-roofed sheds (mandapas)".?5?? Тһе 
extensiveness of the buildings can be imagined from the length of time 
devoted to getting a house completely built. We are told that “with 
reference to the work ofa small vihüra,it may be given in charge (of an 
overseer) as a nayakarma (new work) fora period of five or six years, that 
on an addayoga for a period of seven or eight or twelve years",2531 That 
the long periods were not idled away will be clear from the detail of houses 
gathered mainly from the Vinaya texts, 53? 


The whole compound is enclosed with ramparts (prakira) of three 
kinds, namely, brick walls, stone walls, and wooden fences which are e again 
surrounded with bamboo — thorn fences and ditches, 2525 
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Gateways are built with rooms and ornamental sereen-work over 
them ;35?* and gates are made of stakes interlaced with thorny brakes.2%24 


Five kinds of roofing are mentioned—brick-roofing, stone-roofing, 
cement roofing, straw-roofing and roofing of leaves.?*39 The roof is first 
covered. with skins and plastered within and without; then follow white- 
wash, blocking, red-eolourinz, wreath-work and creeper-work.23537 The 
wooden roof of the underground palace described in the Mahaunmarga 
Jataka**?5 was covered with ulloka mattika and painted white, Ulloka 
Was an under-cloth used in the making of ‘gadi’; so it appears that the 
wooden roof was covered with cloth plastered with mud over which white- 
wash was applied. 


The floors were of earth, not of wood, and were restored from time 
to time by fresh clay or dry cowdung being laid down, and then covered 
with a whitewash, in which sometimes black or red was mixed, From 
the parallel passage in Mahtvagga (I. 25. 15) and Chullavaggs (VIII. 3. 1) 
it would seem that the red colouring was used rather for walls, and the 
black one for floors. It appears, however, that with a view to removing 
the dampness?®?° gravel was spread over the floor, 295° 


The doors are furnished with “door-posts and lintel, with hollows like 
a mortar for the door to revolve in, with projections to revolve in those 
hollows, with rings on the door for the bolt to work along in, with a block 
of wood fixed into the edge of the door-post, and containing a cavity for 
the bolt to go into (called the monkey’s head), with a pin to secure 
the bolt by, with a connecting bolt, witha key-hole, witha hole fora 


153545 Thid, VI. 4, 10; 3,1; “tosana’ of occurs in the Mahivagga, V. 11, 


which excellent work in stono haye by ‘skins’ seems doubtful and un- 
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string with which the door may be closed, and with a string for that 
purpose,” 2891 

The windows are stated to be of three kinds according as they are 
made with railings, lattices or slips of wood.®*3 The shutters are 
adjustable and can be closed or opened whenever required. 2553 

There were stairs of threo kinds viz., brick stairs, stone stairs and 
wooden stairs; and they were furnished with alambana-bih3 or balus- 
trades.*5°* The Gandhakutira monastery was adorned by a marble stair 
case, 785% A detailed description of flights of stairs is given in the 
Mahzsudassana Sutta: “Each of these hada thambhz, evidently posts 
or banisters; silciyo, apparently cross-bars let into these banisters ; and 
unhisam, either a headline running along the top of the banisters or a 
figure-head at the lower end of such headline,” 2836 


In the Vinaya Texts?537 we find described another sort of building— 
the hot-air baths. “They were builton an elevated basement faced with 
brick or stone with stone stairs upto it, and a railing round the verandah, 
The roof and walls were of wood, covered first with skins, and then plaster ; 
the lower part only of the wall being faced with bricks. There was an 
ante-chamber, and a hot-room and a poolto bathe in. Seats were arranged 
round a fire-place in the middle of the hot-room ; and to indu 
hot water was poured over the bathers.” 

In the Digha Nikaya**** there is a description of another sort of 
bath, an open-air bathing tank with flights of steps leading to it faeed 
entirely of stone, and ornamented both with flowers and carvings, 2539 


ce perspiration 


3*1 Chullsvaggs, VI. 3. 8; also 2. 1 aes? ПІ pp. 110, 297. 
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The Grhyasiitras?**° have also preserved many rules and rites on 
house-builling. The building site we are told must be (1) even ground?*4* 
(2) inclined towards the south-west?*4? ora place from where the water 
fiows off to the north-west?**? or to the north?5** (3) non-saline soil 
of undisputed property?®+* (4) covered with grass, herbs and trees*®*® 
(5) having no plants with thorns and milky juice?**’ (6) immune from 
destruction (by inundation ete.)*5*5 (7) square in size*?*? or an oblong 
quadrangle in size**5° or should have the form of a brick***? or ofa 
round island?952 and (8) there should be natural holes in the ground on all 
directions.2°>3 The building-sit3 is alao to be examined in the following 
ways: “He should dig a pit knee-deep and fill it again with the same 
earth (whieh he has taken out of it) If (the earth) reaches out (of the 
pit, the ground is) excellent ; if it is level, (it is) of middle quality ; if it 
does not fill (the pit itis) to be rejected. After sunset he should fill (the 
pit) with water and leave itso through the night. If (in the morning) 
there is water in it (the ground is ) excellent if it is moist, (it is) of middle 
quality ; if it is dry, (it is) to be rejected”.?°** The arrangement not only 
of the posts but also of doors?*** is carefully described. One should not, 
we are told, build a house with its door to the west.?°°® Let him construct 
a back-door so that it does not face the (chief) house-door; so that the 
householder or rather his valuable objects etc. which are in the house 
cannot be seen by passers-by.?5*? 
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The temple of the gods is mentioned in Panini.**5* In tle Minaya 
Grhyasütra*55? weare told “Let a daughter be married in a temple.” 
The Sankhyzyana Grhyasiitra?*®° also refers to god’s houses which one is 
enjoined to walk round, keeping right side turned towards them. 


Fortunately for us we have some extant remains of the buildings of 
this period. The Baithak of Jarisandha and the walls of Rajagrha the 
the ruins of which have been unearthed, were built according to Cunning- 
ham before the 5th century B. С. Many of the Buddhist caves like those 
of Khandagiri and Udayagiri in Orissa were anterior to the invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great (826 B.C.) The Digobas or topes were 
another class of monuments erected in the cemeteries.?59!  '"Tho solid 
dome erected by the Sikiyas over their share of the ashes must have been 
about the same height as the dome of St. Paul measured from the roof." 2562 
Indeed much light is thrown on the fine masonry work of this period by 
the discovery in 1898 on the Nepal frontier of the Piprawa stupa about 
which Mr. V. A. Smith rightly observes “The construction and contents 
of the stupa offer valuable testimony concerning the state of civilisation 
in Northern India about 450 B. C. which is quite in accordance with that 
elicited from early literary sources."2565 


_ Sculpture—The sculptor (Kundakara)?*** worked in wood, gold, coral 
and stone. The vivid description of the life-like images of many birds and 
beasts sculptured on the Vaijayanta ehariot*555 may be a poot's imagination 
but the image of Buddha made of red sandalwood which Ghosila, minister 
of king Udayana of the Vatsa country, a contemporary of Buddha caused 
to be made existed down to the time of Hiuen Tsang who saw it during 
his visit to Kausamvi.**®® In the A$3tamantra Jitaka?3597 an ücirya of 
Taxila is said to have produced out of udumvara wood a life-like image of 
his own self. - 
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Ín the Jatakas?*®* we also read of a prince who agreed to marry only 
when a girl like the image of gold which he caused to be prepared could 
be found ont. Inthe Kuga Játaka?*9*? woe are told that the golden image 
of a princess which was made by prince Kusa was far superior to the one 
prepared by the royal sculptor.!97? A life-like image of a lady and 
images of elephants made of gold as dolls for children**?' are also 
mentioned. 


A stone-image of Bodhisattva as elephant**?? and images of hares 
made of coral?*?5 were also known. 


Painting— Painting was well-known and the painters were organised 
into a guild.?*7* The life-like paintings of elephants, horses, chariots and 
various objects of natural scenery on the walls of the underground palace 
described in the Mahtunmirga Jitaka?*?7* may be a poet's imagination 
but when we find that Buddha prohibited the use of love-scenes painted in 
frescoes but permitted the representations of wreaths, creepers, fine ribbon 
and dragon's teeth in fresco-painting**'5 we may safely expect at least a 
sub-stratum of truth in the poetic exaggeration. Painted punkhas***’ 
and a picture-gallery (chittzgira) belonging to king Pasenadi of Kosala**7$ 
are also mentioned, 


The occupations—The pursuit of agriculture in this period was 
associated neither with social prestige nor with social stigma. The stricter 
Brahmin tradition not only in the law-books but also in the Suttanipáta, the 
Majjhima Nikaya and the Jatakas expressly reserves the two callings 
of agriculture and trade for the vaisyas and judges them unfit for the 
brahmins and the kshatriyas. Thus, the brahmin Esukari of Sravasti 
considers tillage and dairy-farming as not less the property and province 


of the vaifya than are bow and arrow, endowed maintenance (by alms) 
س ا ا‎ 
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and sickle and yoke, the property and provinee of the ksatriyas, brahmins 
and working classes respectively.” The Vasettha sutta?’$° reveals 
the same exclusive spirit as correct. And in the Dasa-brihmana Játaka?551 
brahmins who engage themselves in tillage and other callings are declared 
to have fallen from braminhood. On the other hand in both the 
Játakas*55? and the Suftas?553 not only are bramins frequently found 
pursuing tillage but also no reflection is passed upon them for so doing, nay 
the brahmin farmer at times, is a pious man and a Bodhisattva to boot.2554 
Dr. Fick is disposed to think that the Udieca brahmins?#55 of the 
north-west inherited a stricter standard.**5* Nevertheless it is not 
claimed for the pious ones just mentioned living near Benares and in 
Magadha that they were Udicea brahmins. As to the kshatriya clansmen 
of the tribal republics, they were largely cultivators of the soil. For 
instance in the Kun'ila Jataka2557 jt was the Sikiyan and Koliyan peasants 
who began to quarrel over the prior turn to irrigate. 


But agriculture though it remained the principal occupation of the 
mass of the population lost its attraction for the more arduous spirits who 
began to crowd into cities lured by the finery of city-life, by the chances 
of greater income by trade or employment and by other facililies. The 
diversity of occupations that sprang up in the Brihmana period became 
more Pronounced in this epoch as is evident from the large number of 
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Among those who embraced learned professions we find (1) dciryas 
(teachers)**** some of whom taught the childran of villagers and were © 
maintained by them ;?°*? while others imparted higher instruction in 
reputed centres of learning like Benares and Taxila in the three Vedas 
and the conventional eighteen silpas*®®° and were paid either in advance 
by rich students*®°! or after the completion of studies by poor students 
who collected their tuition fees by begging?®°? (2) vejjas (physicians) some 
of whom obtained a fee of 16,000 pieces by curing a merchant-prince’s 
wife?*?5 (3) visavaidyas (curars of poisonous bites).?89* Then there was 
the army of (4) astrologers?®®*® (5) soothsayers*5?9 (8) nimittapithakas 
(omen-readers)**°7 (7) angavidyapithakas (those who can read the phy- 
sical features of men and women)**?5 (8) magicians (miyakira, miyavi 
or aindrjalika)?°*°® who came to be condemned by the Buddha as they 
preyed on the ignorance of the ordinary people. There were also besides the 
usual hotr, adhvaryu and udgitr various other classes of priests like those who 
officiated at the Ahina sacrifices, °°° the sadasya,°° the samitri and 
the kimasadhvaryavah.* 9°? 


Besides the cultivator we find others who followed occupations allied to 
agriculture like the parnika (grower of green vegetables only),?9°% trna- 
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haraka (grass cutter)?9?*  gopila (cowherd) 995 ajapila (goatherd),?9°4 
asvapilaka?9?? or a$vanivandhika?9?* ( horsegroom ) and  hastipalaka 
(elephantkeeper).* 999 


Of those engaged in the various arts the more important are :—(1) реќа- 
kara (weaver)?°!° (2) karmtra (smith)?!" (3) maniktra (jeweller)*?1? (4) 
vardhaki (carpenter)*?!? (5) istaka-vardhaki (mason)?9!* (6) kundakara 
(sculptor)*9!* (7) rathaküra (chariot-maker)?9!5 (8) kumbhakára (pot- 
terj*?!7 (9) carmakira (tanner and leather-worker)??!5 (10) nalakara 
(worker in reeds)*9?!? (11) $oundika (wine-distiller)???? (12) dantakara 
(ivory-worker)*??! (13) lonakira (salt manufacturer)*??? (14) pásana- 
kuttaka (stone-cutterj?9?? (15) sthapati (architect)!9?* and (10) citraküra 
(painter) 35 ** 

Among those who followed non-industrial occupations we find : (1) fisher- 


men*93* (2) poultry-farmer (vartakavyadha or S&kunika)*??7 (3) піла 
(butcher and hunter)?°** (4) barber,???9 (5) washerman (nirnejaka)29 30 
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(6) sweeper (pupph-chhaddak)?°5* (7) tailor (tunnavtya)*?*? (8) ferryman 
(tirthan&vika)?93* (9) pilot (jalaniy&maka)??3* (10) land-pilot (sthala- 
niyimaka)?9?5 (11) forest-guard (atavi-pala)*®*® (12) gardener (udyana- 
pīlaka) 2937 — (13) garland-maker (müli-kára) *"5* — (14) confectioner 
(modaka) 959 (15) bhütavailya (conjurer of evil spirits) *?*^ and 
(16) perfomer of spells.??*! 


Among those who performed menial work we find (1) cook (pachaka)?942 
(2) boy-servant??*3 (3) attendant?®** (4) bath-attendant (snipaka)*"*? 
and shampooer (samvahaka) [D. 1, 51]. 


In addition to these there were others who earned their living by 
amusing the publie. Such were (1) the musician??** (2) trumpet-blower 
(bherivadaka)??*? (3) blower of conchshells (samkhavüdaka)*9?** (4) blower 
of an instrument called mandraka?9?*9 (5) actor (nata)*959 (5) wrestler 
(malla)?95* (7) snake-charmer ( ahitundika )2952 and clown ( soviya =sou- 
vika) 2953 


ب 
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We know further that with the growth of the state there arose a 
class of people who lived by accepting service under the king. Prominent 
among these were the royal high-priest,*95* arthadharm1nusásaka,* 955 
sarvarthachintaka,?°** vinischayzmAtya (judge),295? arghakaraka (court- 
valuer), 955 rajiuka (surveyor)'?5? dronamipaka (measurer оѓ согп),29% 
valipratigrihaka (tax-collector) 95! nagarapila,*99? hirannyaka (cashier 
or officer of the treasury)*?** etc. 


Guilds—We have seen that in an earlier period some of the functional 
groups came to be organised into guilds ; but it was during this period that 
the guilds came to play a prominent partin the various aspects of social 
life. The Mükapangu??** and Mahiunmurga Játakas*??^5 refer to the 
conventional number of eighteen guilds but it is to be regretted that only 
four of them viz., those of wood-workers, smiths, leather-dressers and 
painters are specially mentioned.?*** On the evidence of the Jitakas 
and the law books of the period we get however the names of the 
following guilds :—(1) wood-workers*?*? (2) smiths??** (3) leather- 
dressers? °® (4) painters*®?° (5) garland-makers??? ! (6) caravan-traders?*7 2 
(T) herdsmen??7? (8) moneylenders???* (9) cultivators*?7* (10) traders?97* 
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and (11) pilots.?*?? Similarly, the moss-troopers numbering 500of a little 
robber village near the hills of Uttara Pafichtla?®’® and the forest-police who 
escorted the travellers?®?® were organised under a Jettaka. These craftguilds 
had three characteristics: (1) an alderman atthe head (2) heredity of _ 
profession and (3) localisation of industry. The position of the alderman 
of the guild is indicated in the Süchi Jataka?**? where he is a great 
favourite of the king (rijavallabha) and in the Uraga jütaka*95! where 
he is an important minister of the king (of Kosala). These heads of guilds 
were called pamukkha (chief or president) and also jettaka (elder, alderman), 
distinction between these two words being not apparent. In the Anguttara 
Nikáya we find the word püga-gimanika which means leader of a 
guild. There is one instance of all the guilds having a common chief who 
was also lord of the treasury of the kingdom of Kasi.2¢*? The centralisa- 
tion in this case was perhaps due to quarrels between the foremen of 
the subordinate guilds such as those of. Srasvasti,*?*? 


The necessity for interdependence among people following a particular 
profession or craft led them to live together in a particular locality. We 
thus find villages inhabited solely by fowlers,?** chandzlas,*?** brah- 
mins, ?95* robbers,? 957 hunters,? ?55 carpenters? 959 and smiths.? ??9 This 
localisation of industry was also due, as we have already seen, to the policy 
of segregation adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard 
tothe people following the hinasippa's and partly to the nearness of the 
market for their labour or product of their labour as the case may be. 
For these very reasons people following a particular profession or craft 
came to live together in special wards of the city. Thus we find the 
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ivory-workers’ bazar,?°°! the weavers’ ward*?9* and the vaigya ward??? 
of Benares and florists quarter*??* and cooks’ quarter?°®* in Srayasti. 
Similarly in the Uvàsagadasao we are told that the kshatriya quarter of 
Vesali was‘diflerent from that of the brahmins, 


Combined with this widespread corporate regulation of industrial 
life there was a general but by no means cast iron custom for the 
son to follow the calling of his father. Not only individuals but also 
families are frequently mentioned in terms of their traditional calling. 
Thus Sati the fisherman’s son is Siti, the fisherman; Chunda the smith 
is called Chunda the smithson.???5  Apastamya???7 says “In successive 
births men of the lower castes are born in the next higher ones if they 
have fulfilled their duties"  Gautama???* says “Men of the several 
eastes and orders who live according to their caste duties enjoy after 
death the rewards of their work."  Ápastamva???? says “In successive 
births men of the higher castes are born in the next lower ones if they neg- 
lect their duties. Apastamya®®°° enjoins the king to punish those who have 
trangressed the caste laws.5°°!  Gautama399? authorises the king to 
punish such transgressors of caste laws. 


The functions of these guilds were legislative, judicial and exeeutive. 
The Vinaya Pitaka lays down that a thief should not be ordained as a nun 
without the sanction of the guilds.3993 From the Vinaya Pitaka$994 we 
further learn that the guilds had the function of arbitrators to settle 
differences between members and their wives, And Gautama3995 lays 
down that they have legislative functions, for, he rofers to the validity 
of the laws and customs established by guilds. ` 
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The learner or apprentice (antevisika, lit. the boarder) appears fre- 
quently in Buddhist books, one of which indicates the relative position 
of pupil and master woodwright.5°°* ^ In the Mahàvagga*??" the 
Buddha says “The Zcirya, O Bhikkhus, ought to consider the antevasika 
as a son; the antevüsika ought to consider the Jcirya as a father. Thus 
these two, united by mutual reverence, confidence and communion of life 
will progress, advance and reach a high stage in the doctrine and discipline. 
The Vinaya Pitaka also gives elaborate rules regarding the duties of the 
of the pupil towards his teacher and vice versa and also rules regulating 
the relation between teacher and pupil and the conditions determining its 
admissibility or cessation. But these relate -to the education in the 
sacred lore, religion and humanities and not to training in the crafts with 
which we are concerned. The apprentice in the industrial sense indeed 
appears frequently in the Jatakas though no conditions of pupilage are given. 
Thus in the Kuéa Jataka*°°* a prince apprentices himself to a potter, 
basket-maker, florist etc., in succession, The senior pupil also acts as 
assistant master (prsthicirya).5??? We have also instances of fees being 
paid by apprentices to teachers.??!? But the conditions of pupilage, 
though not given in the Buddhist books are roughly foreshadowed by 
Gautama!" who says “The apprentice may forsake his master either of his 
own motion (in which case he is liable to correction) or under instructions 
from his kinsmen who consented to his pupilage. In the latter case the 
deserted master can sue the pupil's guardians for a breach of contract," 3913 
But a contract cannot be onesided. Henee Katytyana who flourished 
in the third century B. C.5°!5 fixed a penalty upon the teacher for employ- 
ing the apprentice in other work. “He who does not instruct the pupil 
in the art and causes him to perform other work shall incur the first 
amercement and the pupil may forsake him and go to another teacher, 
released from the indenture." 5914 
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Another interesting fact to be noticed is that though normally the crafts 
were organised on a hereditary basis and technical talent descended from 
father to son and was confined to particular family yet the way was still 
open to exceptions to that rule. Spiritual ministrations were the work 
of the brahmins and administration that of the kshatriyas and brahmins 
though some share of it was being appropriated by the vaisyas as 
in the case of the office of the king's treasurer??!5 with which was coupled 
the judgeship of the guilds. But these distinctions did not hold good 
in the economic sphere where all castes seemed to have stood together. 
In the Dasabrzhmana Jataka?9!5 brahmins who followed the professions 
of a physician, charioteer, agriculturist, meat-seller, caravan-guard, hunter, 
dealer in fruits, ornaments etc. are condemned proving thereby, though 
indirectly, that some brahmins followed these occupations, In the Bhiri- 
datta JatakaS®!? we read “If the four-fold caste system was true then why 
do people other than kshatriyas conquer kingdoms, why do non-brahmins 
become proficient in the Vedic mantras, why do non-vaisyas carry on 
agriculture, why do not Sidras serve the twice-born castes? Indeed the 
choice of occupations was quite free, Thus in the Vinaya Pitaka®®1s 
we find parents discussing the best profession which their wards might 
choose without a reference being made to the the father’s trades. In the 
Chullavagga*®*® the monks are allowed the use of a loom and of shuttles, 
strings, tickets and all the apparatus belonging to a loom. We also read 
of brahmins as physicians,®°*° goatherds, 3? 2 1 merchants, 5922 hunters, 9943 
snake-charmers,59?*  archers,??? robbers,*°** cart-wrights,5°27 agricul- 
turists,* ??* caravan-guard,*? * *hawkers,3?3?and even low caste trappers.5931 
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In the Kuga Jataka*°** a prince in his infatuation for a girl apprentices 
himself incognito in succession to the potter, basket-maker, florist and 
cook to his father-in-law, without a word being said as to his social degrada- 
tion when these vagaries became known. Similarly a prince takes to 
trade*°** while another resigning his kingdom goes to the frontier where 
he dwells “with a rich merchant's family, working with his own hands.3°34 
We also read of a prince who only consents to marry when a princess is 
found exactly like a golden image which he himself had fashioned and 
which was far superior to that made by the chief smith employed for the 
purpose.*°%* The Sankha Jataka3°3* speaks of a Brahmin who takes to 
trade to be better able to afford charitable gifts. Brahmins engaged personally 
in trading without such pretext are also mentioned.4°97 Again we hear 
of a deer-trapper becoming the protege and then the inseparable friend 
of arich young sresthi without a hint at social barriers ;3°5® a weaver 
looking on his handicraft asa mere makeshift and changing it offhand 
for that of an archer®®*® ; a pious farmer and his son with equally little 
ado turning to the low trade of rush-weaving?9*? ; a young man of good 
family, but penniless, starting on his career by selling a dead mouse 
for cat's meat at a farthing, turning his capital and hands to every variety 
of job and finally buying up a ship's cargo with his signet-ring as security 
and winning both a high profit in his transactions and the hand of a 
$resthi's daughter. "This freedom of initiative and mobility in trade 
and labour finds further exemplification in the enterprise of a settlement of 
wood-workers.°°4 Failing to carry out the orders for which prepayment 
had been made, they were summoned to fulfil the contract. But they 
instead of ‘abiding in their lot’ as General Walker the Economist3°*! said 
of their descendants ‘with Oriental stoicism and and fatalism’ made a 
mighty ship secretly and emigrated with their families, slipping down the 
Ganges by night and so out to sea till they reached a fertile island. 
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Stories all these, not history ; nevertheless they serve to show that in these 


times the division of caste was not quite rigid and was no bar to the mobi- 
lity of labour, both vertical and horizontal.”5°4*  Indeel social divisi 


and economic occupations were very far from coinciding. Th» fact that 


brahmins claimed credit if born of brahmins on both sides for generations 
back?°*4 betrays the existence of many born from a less pure connubium. 
In the Kusa Jataka®®*! a Brahmin takes to wife the childless chief wife 
of a king without losing caste thereby. Elsewhere in the Játakas princes, 
brahmins, Sresthi’s and even low castes are showa forming friendships, 
sending their sons to the same teachers and even eating together and inter- 
marrying without any social stigma.°°*® Even in Apastamva sütra?947 
we find that a Sadra can become a Brahmin and a Brahmina Sidra 
according to their good or bal deeds. Pinini*?** mentions a celebrated 
grammarian Chakravarman who was a kshatriya by birth. All these 
evidences go to show that the dignity of labour was recognised though 
there were certain notable exceptions. Thus the Suttavibhanga?949 
mentions certain low castes and certain low crafts. As instances of low 
castes are mentioned the Vena who according to Manu lived by beating 
drums ete, and whose prototype we find in the  Bheriváda?*?59 and 
Sankhadhma®®*! Jatakas ; the Nisadas (hunters or trappers) Pukkasa?953 
whose occupation is said to be that of throwing away dead flowers3053 
and the Chandzlas who are called the meanest men on earth*®°5* who 
lived apart in their own settlements??** by hunting and were sometimes 
employed for street-sweeping??*? and policing towns by night.5?57 The 
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sight of a chandala we are further told forebodes evil??*? ; contaet with 
the air that touches his body is pollution3?5? ; partaking of his food even 
without knowledge leads to social ostracism*?5? and even food seen by 
him is not to be taken.3°*%! As examples of low crafts are mentioned 
those of the nalakira (worker in grass and reeds) kumbhakira (potter), 
pesakira (weaver), charmakira (leather-worker) and ntpita (barber). It 
should, however, be noted that the social stigma resting on these low 
trades was due sometimes to their very nature (as in the case of the butcher 
and the tanner) but chiefly to their association with the aboriginal non- 
Aryan tribes who followed them. Yet other despised callings were the 
black arts, explanation of signs, omens, auguries, dreams, foretelling 
events ote,3953 Jxtaka VI. 191 refers to the popular belief that even 
Nagas do not dance for shame before actors, Jataka Il. 83 refers to 
Brethern who used to get a living by being physieians*?53 or runners, 
doing errands on foot......the 21 unlawful callings. It is very interesting 
to note that there isa substantial agreement between the Pali works and 
Sanskrit law hooks in this connection. Thus Vasistha*®** condemns 
actors ; also Baudhtyana?°¢* who adds to them stage-players and teachers 
of dancing, singing, and acting condemned as upapAtakins,5065 Tt is thus 
evident that both the Buddhist and Hindu social opinions are practically 
at one in condemning certain crafts and professions on the basis of an 
absolute standard, determined on grounds of moral deficioncy and in 
some cases of uncleanliness of the processes of operation involved in the 


craft. 


Similar agreement between Hindu and Buddhist books is to be found 
with regard to the mobility of labour already mentioned. Thus all the 
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Hindu law books authorise the twice-born classes to take to the occupation of 
an inferior caste in times of distress or on failure to obtain a living through 
lawful labour.*°** Gautama in his Dharmasütra??55 says that a brahmin 
can be a farmer and a trader, though trade in a certain specified articles 
are forbidden by him??*? as also by Ápastamya,??"? Baudhzyana?*?7! 
and Vaéistha.5°7*  Vasistha*?"5 prohibits brahmins and kshatriyas from 
being usurers but BaudhTyana??7* says that the vaisya may practise 
usury. Even the brahmin priest who neglects his duties may at the king's 
pleasure be forced to do the work of a siidra.5°7® But though brahmins 
lived not only as gentlemen farmers but also as humble ploughmen?*97* 
in this period a brahmin who persists in trade cannot be regarded as a 
brahmin nor can a priest who lives as an actor or physician.99?" In fact, 


there were recognised customs, not approved in one part of the country 
but admitted as good usage because locally approved in other parts. For, 


in discussing usage, Baudhtyana®°®’® expressly enumerates customs pecu- 
liar to the south and certain others peculiar to the north and adds that to 
follow these practices except where they are considered right usage is to 
sin but that for exch practice the local rule is authoritative, though 
Gautama denies this.°°7® 


The condition of the labouring classes : (а) Free labourers—There is 
very little evidence to prove that in India slavery ever became the basis 
of the economic life of the people. Labourers were mostly free and were 
paid for their work. The free labourers were called kammakara3080 
and their wages*?*! were settled by higgling and haggling as in the 
Gangamzla Játaka*9?5*? In the Avarya J&taka?953 the ferryman is also 
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advised to settle the fare by bargaining before taking a man to the other side 
of the river. The wage-carning class also existed in the days of Pünini*0** 
who uses the words vetana and vaitanika. The Gangamala Jataka‘°** 
gives us an insight into the frivolous though gay life led by some of the 
free labourers of those days. We are told that there was a poor labourer 
who earned his livelihood by fetching water to others. He contracted 
questionable intimacy with a poor woman who also earned her living by 
fetching water. Learning that a great festivity is in progress in the 
city (of Benares) they decided to join it with their total savings of one 
māsaka each which they spent in regaling themselves with garland, 
perfumes and wine. Though the wage-earner was no man’s chattel yet 
his lot seems to have been very hard. In the Serivagij Játaka?9*9 а 
free woman who earned her living by working as a domestic drudge in 
the house of a neighbour is described as living from hand to mouth and 
unable to save anything with which she could buy from the hawker articles 
for her only dependent, a grand-laughter. In the Kundakapüpa J itaka 3°37 
a free labourer of Srivasti is described as making his both ends meet with 
great difficulty and when the other citizens decided to make a corporate 
gift to the monks he decided to present Buddha with cakes prepared 
with the fine husk of rice which only he could spare. 


In addition to these there were the day-labourers??55 whose lot was 
probably harder. He was to a great extent employed in the larger land- 
holdings?9*? and paid either in board and lodging*?*^ or in money 

.5991 In a list of callings given in the Buddhist books he ranks 
along with the mere hewers of wood and flower-gatherers and below the 
slave. $99?3 In the Sutanu Jataka3?9?? a day-labourer is described as 
earning one or one-half masaka a day with which he is reported to have 
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maintained himself and the only other dependent, his mother with great 
difficulty. 


(4) Slaves—Next, there were slaves who were an adjunct in 
comparatively rich households. The male slaves sometimes sorved as 
a valet or footman to his master's son?9?* or as a store-keeper to his 
master???*; while the female slaves іп royal establishments waited 
upon the queens and performed such duties as daily buying flowers for 
them?*?* and looking after the jewels of the ladies in the royal harem.3°9? 
Tn other households they had to husk paddy,599* pound rico39?? and fetch 
water.*/°° ‘They were sometimes put on hire to work for others.3101 
Slaves seem to have been recruited from all classes of society. The 
Viswantara Jataka seems to point to the fact that the enslavement of high- 
born prince and princess was nothing which could shock the social ideas 
of the day. From the Vidurapandita Jataka2°2 we learn that slaves 
were of four kinds :—(1) garvadasa, born slaves (ie, children of slaves) 
(2) kritadisa or those sold for money (3) bhaktadasa or those who volun- 
tarily recognise others as their owners for food and clothing (4) or for 
protection. To the fifth class belonged the karamaras of Pali literature, 
those who were captured by the robbers that raided villages as in the 
Takka*'?? and Chullanzrada*!9* Jatakas. These karamaras are akin to the 
dhvajahrta class of slaves described by Manu. To the sisti class belonged 
the dandadzsa who were reduced to slavery as a judicial punishment. An 
instance of such degradation is furnished by the Kul&yaka Jataka$105 
where the king enslaves the tyrannical village headman for his crimes. 


The slaves formed part of the property of wealthy householders. 
"Wives and ehildren, bondwomen and bondmen, goats and sheep, fowl and 
swine, elephants, cattle, horses and mares, together with gold and coins of 
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silver"519* all those ties the householder is said to pursue with blind and 
avid appetite. But knowing that they are fetters and encumbrances, even 
the unconverted man when speaking in praise of Gautama might say “He 
refrains from accepting slayewomen or slave-men.”*'°? The Theragitha 
indicates that they were completely at their master’s control and had no 
freedom except that given to them by their masters,?!?5 They could be 
gifted away31°° or exchanged for another.)!!9 For this loss of persona 
Vasistha exempts them from taxation. For this very reason the master’s 
consent was necessary for the slave's marriage. Pasenadi, king of Kosala 
had to obtain the consent of the master before he could marry Mallika, 
daughter of a slave woman of one of the leading Sakya cheifs named Mahz- 
naman. For the same reason the marriage of a slave with free women 
hardly improved his status.5!!! Similarly, sons born ofa slave-girl by a 
free man were hardly regarded as free. Hence the Liehehhavis never recog- 
nised Vasavakhattiya as a member of the Sakya family since she was the 
daughter of a Sakya prince by the slave-girl Nagamunda,**** 


The slaves, however, might be manumiated*!!? or might free themselves 
by payment ;*!!* but while still undischarged they were not even eligible 
for the pavajji ordination. $!!* As Rhys Davids?!!* points out, although 
slaves might be admitted into some of the orders coexistent with the 
Buddhist samgha, Gotama restricted this custom, so that “whenever slaves 
were admitted to the Order they must have previously obtained the consent 
of their masters, and also, I think, have been emancipated”. This is 
borne out by the story of the jealous woman who mutilated her female 
servant.5!!7 When the outrage was brought to light and the woman and 
her husband had been reprimanded by Gotama, they. were converted to the 
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faith, and then and there they freed the female slave and made her a 
follower of the Dhamma. "The Therigithi commentary5'!* tells us that 
Punni daughter of AnAthapindada's domestic slave, was given freedom 
by her master when she defeated a Brahmin in argument and then allowed 
to enter the order. 


The lot of the slave seoms to have been far better than that of either 
the Greek or the Roman slave. From the Srikülakarni*!!? Gangamzla?!39 
and Uraga*!?! Jaitakas we find that the slaves were treated as members of 
the family and lived virtuous lives like their masters. Some of them, 
however, were in the habit of stealing like Khujjuttari*!?? though the 
influence of Buddha’s dhamma had a splendid effect on their character. That 
the slaves remembered their happy personal relationship even when their 
former master had gifted them away to another and even tried to help 
their ex-master in his distress is evident from the Asampradána Jataka,* 133 
It is no wonder, therefore, to find that a master, at the time of his death 
would show confidence in his slave by telling him only, where he had kept 
his secret treasure*!** or would consult his slave-girl as to the nature of 
the boon he should ask of the king.5!*5 In the Uraga Jataka?'?9 a slave- 
girl did not weep for her dead master and when she was told that the reason 
for her conduct was probably her ill-treatment by the dead master she 
stoutly protested and remarked that she had nursed him up from his 
childhood with great fondness but did not mourn his death because a 
dead man cannot be brought back to life by crying aloud just as an earthen 
pitcher once broken cannot be mended. In the Katathaka Jataka’127 
we find the slave-girl's son petted and brought up along with the master's 
son and permitted to learn writing and handicrafts and was afterwards 
appointed as store-keeper by his master. 

There was the other and darker side of the picture as well; for, in 
the same Jataka we find the slave saying to himself that if he remained as 
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storekeeper he would have to spend his life feeding on a slave’s fare and 


at the slighest fault might get beaten, branded and imprisoned. Cases of 


ill-treatment of slaves were not altogether unknown. Anithapindada’s 


daughter-in-law used to illtreat and even beat her disa’s and 1181'в.3128 
A slave girl Dhanapili by name was put on hire to work for others and one 
day on her failure to earn any wages her master and mistress beat her 
severely after throwing her down at the gate of their house,!?? Тһе 


Majjhima Nikiya*!5? also gives us a. painful instance of ill-treatment by 


the mistress of a house. A slave-girl named Kali was never lazy but in 
order to find out whether her mistress’s fame for gentleness and mildness 
was true or not rose one day late in the morning. At this her mistress 
merely questioned and frowned. On the second day she rose up late and 
was rebuked. On the third day she rose up still very late and was beaten 
on the head by her mistress. In the Vimanavattu commentary’?! we 
are told that once a slave-girl of a brahmin of Kosala while going to fetch 
water saw the Buddha sitting at the foot of a tree. Desirous of earning 
religious merit and being careless whether the brahmin will beat her or 
kill her, she offered a pot of water to the Buddha who drank water from 
it. In order to increase her faith in him the Buddha by his miraculous 
power made the pitcher full every time its contents were taken by his 
disciples and returned the pitcher full of water to her. The Brahmin master 
heard all about it and was very angry with her and beat her to death. The 
Vim4navatiu commentary*'*? furnishes us with another pathetic picture of 


ill-treatment. A Brahmin disliked a slave-girl’s daughter to whom she. 


used to administer kicks and blows for no fault of hers. The fact was 
that at the time of K3s5yapa Buddha the girl had been the mistress and she 
used to beat her maid who was now born asthe Brahmin lady and the 
situation was reversed. As the Brahmin mistress pulled the hair of her 
head the slave-girl’s daughter had the hair of her head shaven by a barber. 
At this the enraged mistress tied her head with a rope and punished her 
and thus the girl came to be known as Rajjumala. At last she went toa 
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forest to commit suicide unable any more to bear the rude treatment of 
her mistress. We also read of run away slaves in the ЈтќаКказ. 3133 


(c) Female Labourers—Among the comparatively well-to-do classes 
the great majority of women were supported by father, husband or children 
and did not do much, if any, work beyond their household tasks. But among 
the poorer people the case was different and there are various records which 
refer to self-supporting women who were engaged ina trade or profession. 
The Jatakas, for example, refer to a free woman working as a maid-servant 
in a neighbour's house,3!3* as female astrologer (mahaikakshanik1),*! *5 as 
water-carrier?! 3^ and a guard over cotton-fields?9537 where she used some- 
times to spin fine thread from the clean cotton.5135 Again it is said 
thata certain woman was the keeper ofa paddy field and she gathered 
and parched the heads of rice.54*9 Women also appear to have been 
capable of functioning as keepers of burning grounds, though no mention 
is made of any wage they might have received.*'*° In the Dhammapada 
Commentary*!*! we read of a woman acrobat: “One day (at Rîjagr ha) 
a certain female tumbler climbed a pole, turned somersaults thereon, and 
balancing herself on the tip of the pole, danced and sang as she trod the 
air" The people “stood on bed piled on beds" to obtain a good view so 
that the tumbler earned “much gold and money.” 

A large number of women also earned their living by dancing and 
music®?42 while the courtesans formed a far from negligible portion of the 
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sight of a chandila we are further told forebodes evil*?5* ; contact with 
the air that touches his body is pollution*?5? ; partaking of his food even 
without knowledge leads to social ostracism*?5? and even food seen by 
him is not to be taken.395! As examples of low crafts are mentioned 
those of the nalakxra (worker in grass and reeds) kumbhakzra (potter), 
pesaküra (weaver), charmakira (leather-worker) and nipita (barber). It 
should, however, be noted that the social stigma resting on these low 
trades was due sometimes to their very nature (as in the case of the butcher 
and the tanner) but chiefly to their association with the aboriginal non- 
Aryan tribes who followed them. Yet other despised callings were the 
black arts, explanation of signs, omens, auguries, dreams, foretelling 
events etc.2°*? Jataka VI. 191 refers to the popular belief that even 
Nagas do not dance for shame before actors. Jataka II. 83 refers to 
Brethern who used to get a living by being physicians*?953 or runners, 
doing errands on foot......the 21 unlawful callings. It is very interesting 
to note that there isa substantial agreement between the Pali works and 
Sanskrit law books in this connection. Thus Vasistha*®** condemns 
actors ; also Baudh1yana*?55 who adds to them stage-players and teachers 
of dancing, singing, and acting condemned as upapátakins,3?95 It is thus 
evident that both the Buddhist and Hindu social opinions are practically 
at one in condemning certain crafts and professions on the basis of an 
absolute standard, determined on grounds of moral deficiency and in 
some cases of uncleanliness of the processes of operation involved in the 


craft. 


Similar agreement between Hindu and Buddhist books is to be found 
with regard to the mobility of labour already mentioned. Thus all the 
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Vasistha XIV. 2. 3, 


Hindu law books authorise the twice-born classes to take to the oceupation of 
an inferior caste in times of distress or on failure to obtain a living through 
lawful labour.*°67 Gautama in his DharmasiitraS°6# says that a brahmin 
can be a farmer and a trader, though trade in a cartain specified articles 
are forbidden by him?999? as also by Ápastamya, 5979 Baudhzyana?971 
and Vaáistha,3?7*  Vasistha3??5 prohibits brahmins and kshatriyas from 
being usurers but Baudhtyana3974 says that the vaisya may practise 
usury. Even the brahmin priest who neglects his duties may at the king's 
pleasure be forced to do the work of a étidra.2975 But though brahmins 
lived not only as gentlemen farmers but also as humble ploughmen5976 
in this period a brahmin who persists in trade cannot be regarded as a 
brahmin nor can a priest who lives as an actor or physician.$977 Tn fact, 
there were recognised customs, not approved in one part of the country 
but admitted as good usage because locally approved in other parts. For, 
in discussing usage, Baudhtyana?7$ expressly enumerates customs pecu- 
liar to the south and certain others peculiar to the north and adds that to 
follow these practices except where they are considered right usage is to 
sin but that for each practice the local rule is authoritative, though 
Gautama üenies this, 3079 


The condition of the labouring classes : (a) Free labourers— There ig 
very little evidence to prove that in India slavery ever became the basis 
of the economic life of the people. Labourers wore mostly free and were 
paid for their work. The free labourers were called. kammakara3080 
and their wages*95! were settled by higgling and haggling as in the 
Gangamzla Játaka?^5? Inthe Avarya Jataka29s3 the ferryman is also 
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advised to settle tho fare by bargaining before taking a man to the other side 
of the river. The wage-earning class also existed in the days of Pünini*9** 
who uses the words vetana and vaitanika. The Gangamala Jataka5°o®® 
gives us an insight into the frivolous though gay life led by some of the 
free labourers of those days. We are told that there was a poor labourer 
who earned his livelihood by fetching water to others. He contracted 
questionable intimacy with a poor woman who also earned her living by 
fetching water. Learning that a great festivity is in progress in the 
city (of Benares) they decided to join it with their total savings of one 
müsaka each which they spent in regaling themselves with garland, 
perfumes and wine. Though the wage-earner was no man’s chattel yet 
his lot seems to have been very hard. In the Serivainij Játaka?9959 а 
free woman who earned her living by working as a domestic drudge in 
the house of a neighbour is described as living from hand to mouth and 
unable to save anything with which she could buy from the hawker articles 
for her only dependent, a grand-daughter. In the Kundakapüpa Jataka?*?*7 
a free labourer of Srivasti is described as making his both ends meet with 
great difficulty and when the other citizens decided to make a corporate 
gift to the monks he decided to present Buddha with cakes prepared 
with the fine husk of rice which only he could spare. 


In addition to these there were the day-labourers*®** whose lot was 
probably harder. He was to a great extent employed inthe larger land- 
holdings?95? and paid either in board and lodging*??? or in money 
wages.*°°! In a list of callings given in the Buddhist books he ranks 
along with the mere hewers of wood and flower-gatherers and below the 
slave.3??? In the Sutanu Jataka3??3 a day-labourer is described as 
earning one or one-half mzsaka a day with which heis reported to haye 
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maintained himself and the only other dependent, his mother with great 
ditfieulty. 


(b) Slaves—Next, there were slaves who were an adjunct in 
comparatively rich households,’ The male slaves sometimes served as 
5 valet or footman to his master's son399* or as a store-keeper to his 
master?995 ; while the female slaves in royal establishments waited 
upon the queens and performed such duties as daily buying flowers for 
them???* and looking after the jewels of the ladies in the royal harem.3997 
In other households they had to husk  paddy,39?* pound rice3??? and fetch 
water.!1?9? They were sometimes put on hire to work for others 3191 
Slaves seem to have been recruited from all classes of society. The 
Viswantara Jataka seems to point to the fact that the enslavement of high- 
born prince and princess was nothing which could shock the social ideas 
ofthe day. From the Vidurapandita Jataka®!°2 we learn that slaves 
were of four kinds :—(1) garvadasa, born slaves (ie., children of slaves) 
(2) kritadisa, or those sold for money (3) bhaktadasa or those who volun- 
tarily recognise others as their owners for food and clothing (4) or for 
protection. To the fifth class belonged the karamaras of Pali literature, 
those who were captured by the robbers that raided villages as in the 
Такка? 193 and Chullantrada*!°* Jatakas. These karamaras are akin to the 
dhvajabrta class of slaves described by Manu. To the siríA class belonged 
the dandadisa who were reduced to slavery as a judicial punishment, An 
instance of such degradation is furnished by the Kulfiyaka Jatakas105 
where the king enslaves the tyrannical village headman for his crimes, 


The slaves formed part of the property of wealthy householders, 
“Wives and children, bondwomen and bondmen, goats and sheep, fowl and 
swine, elephants, cattle, horses and mares, together with gold and coins of 
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silver"5195 all those ties the householder is said to pursue with ‘blind and 


avid appetite. But knowing that they are fetters and encumbrances, even 
the unconverted man when speaking in praise of Gautama might say “Не 
refrains from accepting slayewomen or slave-men."*!"! The Therag&tha 
indicates that they were completely at their master's control and had no 
freedom except that given to them by their masters.’ 198 They could be 
gifted away*!?? or exchanged for another.5!!? For this loss of persona 
Vaśistha exempts them from taxation. For this very reason the master’s 
consent was necessary for the slave's marriage. Pasenadi, king of Kosala 
had to obtain the consent of the master before he could marry Mallika, 
danghter of a slave woman of one of the leading Sakya cheifs named Maha- 
naman. For the same reason the marriage of aslave with free women 
hardly improved his status." Similarly, sons born of a slave-girl by a 
free man were hardly regarded as free. Hence the Lichchhavis never гесов- 
nised Vasavakhattiya as a member of the Sakya family since she} was the 
daughter of a Sakya prince by the slave-girl Nagamunda.** 13 


The slaves, however, might be manumiated*! *? or might free themselves 
by payment ;°1!* but while still undischarged they were not even eligible 
for the pavajji ordination. **!* As Rhys Davids3!15 points out, although 
slaves might be admitted into some of the orders coexistent with the 
Buddhist sagha, Gotama restricted this custom, so that “whenever slaves 
were admitted to the Order they must have previously obtained the consent 
of their masters, and also, I think, have been emancipated”. This is 
borne out by the story of the jealous woman „who mutilated her female 
servant.3117 When the outrage was brought to light and the woman and 

her husband had been reprimanded by Gotama, they were converted to the 
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faith, and then and there they freed the female slave and made her a 
follower of tle Dhamma. The Therigathi’ commentary?!1* tells us that 
Punns, daughter of Anithapindada's domestic slave, was given freedom 
by her master when she defeated a Brahmin in argument and then allowed 
to enter the order. е 


The lot of the slave seems to have been far better than that of either 
the Greek or the Roman slave. From the Srikdlakarni,3}?° Gangamala®!?° 
and Uraga**?! Jatakas we find that the slaves were treated as members of 
the family and lived virtuous lives like their masters. Some of them, 
however, were in the habit of stealing like Khujjuttarz?!*? though the 
influence of Buddha’s dhamma had a splendid effect on their character. That 
the slaves remembered their happy personal relationship even when their 
former master had gifted them away to another and even tried to help 
their ex-master in his distress is evident from the Asampradana Jataka.*125 
It is no wonder, therefore, to find that a master, at the time of his death 
would show confidence in his slave by telling him only, where he had kept 
his secret treasure*!** or would consult his slave-girl as to the nature of 
the boon he should ask of the king.5!?* In the Uraga Jataka?!2* a slavo- 
girl did not weep for her dead master and when she was told that the reason 
for her conduct was probably her ill-treatment by the dead master she 
stoutly protested and remarked that she had nursed him up from his 
childhood with great fondness but did not mourn his death because a 
dead cannot be brought back to life by crying aloud just as an earthen 
pitcher once broken cannot be mended. In the Katthaka Jataka3197 
we find the slave-girl's son petted and brought up along with the master's 
son and permitted to learn writing and handicrafts and was afterwards 
appointed as store-keeper by his master. 

There was the other and darker side of the picture as well ; for, in 
the same Jataka wë find the slave saying to himself that if he remained as 
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storekeeper he would have to spend his life feeding on a slave's fare and 
at the slighest fault might get beaten, branded and imprisoned. Cases of 
ill-treatment of slaves were not altogether unknown. Andathapindada’s 
daughter-in-law used to illtreat and even beat her disa’s and d4si’s.5'28 
A slave girl Dhanapili by name was put on hire to work for others and one 
day on her failure to earn any wages her master and mistress beat her 
severely after throwing her down at the gate of their house.!?? The 
Majjhima Nikiya*!?? also gives us a painful instance of ill-treatment by 
the mistress of a house. A slave-girl named Kali was never lazy but in 
order to find out whether her mistress’s fame for gentleness and mildness 
was true or not rose one day late in the morning. At this her mistress 
merely questioned and frowned. On the second day she rose up late and 
was rebuked. On the third day she rose up still very late and was beaten 
on the head by her mistress, In the Vimanavattu commentary*!3! we 
are told that once a slave-girl of a brahmin of Kosala while going to fetch 
water saw the Buddha sitting at the foot of a- tree. Desirous of earning 
religious merit and being careless whether the brahmin will beat her or 
kill her, she offered a pot of water tothe Buddha who drank water from 
it. In order to increase her faith in him the Buddha by his miraculous 
power made the pitcher full every time its contents were taken by his 
disciples and returned the pitcher full of water to her. The Brahmin master 
heard all about it and was very angry with her and beat her to death. The 
Viminayattu commentary*'5? furnishes us with another pathetic picture of 
ill-treatment. A Brahmin disliked a slave-girl’s daughter to whom she’ 
used to administer kicks and blows for no fault of hers. The fact was 
that at the time of Kasyapa Buddha the girl had been the mistress and she 
used to beat her maid who was now born asthe Brahmin lady and the 
situation was reversed. As the Brahmin mistress pulled the hair of her 
head the slave-girl's daughter had the hair of her head shaven by a barber. 
At this the enraged mistress tied her head with a rope and punished her 
and thus the girl came to be known as Rajjumala, At last she went toa 
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forest to commit suicide unable any more to bear the rade treatment of 
her mistress. We also read of run away slaves in the Jatakas.**% 


the great majority of women 
and did not do much, if any, 
the poorer people the case was 
refer to self-supporting women who were enga 
example, refer to a free woman working as a maid-servant 
$134 as female astrologer (mahaikakshanika),®*** as 
guard over cotton-fields*5? where she used some- 


“The Jatakas, for 
in a neighbour’s house, 
water-carrier®*®° and a 
times to spin fine thread from the cl 
that a certain woman was the keeper 


and parched the heads of rice.*18® 
capable of functioning as keepers of burning 
is made 0 


(с) Female Labonrers—Among the comparatively well-to-do classes 
were supported by father, husband or children 
work beyond their household tasks. But among 
different and there are various records which 
gel in a trade or profession. 


ean cotton.31?* Again it is said 
ofa paddy field and she gathered 
Women also appear to have been 
grounds, though no mention 
fany wage they might have receivel.*'*° Inthe Dhammapada 
Commentary 
a certain female tumbler 


$141 we read of a woman acrobat : “One day (at Ràjagrha) 
climbed a pole, turned somersaults thereon, and 


balancing herself on the tip of the pole, danced and sang as she trod the 
The people “stood on bed piled on beds” to obtain a good view 80 
that the tumbler earned “much gold and money.” 
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air. 
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number of women also earned their living by dancing and 
formed a far from negligible portion of the 
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The interchange of commodities of various localities must have been 
considerable during this period, For, the products of industries which 
came to be localised in a particular place attained a reputation all their own 
and were, therefore, much prized abroad. Such were the scents, ivory-pro- 
ducts, cotton and silk fabrics of Benares, the blankets of Gindhara, the cloth 
of Sivi country, the linen of Kautumvara, the horses of Sind, tha mules of 
Kamyoja and the swords of Dasarnaka. 


Besides the big caravan-traders*??! we also notice the hawker (kach- 
ehhaputavanijo) and the small traders who used to carry their goods from 
one village to another on the backs of asses*1*? or on their own heads, *2** 
Again somo of the merchants specialised in the trade of single commodities, 
Of such the Jatakas refer to cloth-merchants,93?* grain merchants? ? 35 
and incense merchants?359 while Pánini??37 refers to salt merchants and 
spice merchants. 

As to local trade both retail and wholesale, foodstuffs for the towns 
were apparently brought to the gates while workshop and bazar oeeupied 
their special streets within." Thus there was a fish-monger's village 
at a gate of Sravasti.22%* Greengrocery is sold at the four gates of Uttara- 
Prfichala®?*° and venison at the crossroads outside Benares.*?4* Arrows, 
carriages and other articles for sale were displayed in the üpana?*?43 or it 
müght be stored up in the antaripana.*'**? There were taverns for the 
sale of liquors??** as also hotels for the sale of cooked meat and rice.*3*5 


The act of exchange between producer and consumer or between 
either and a middleman was a free bargain,®?** leading sometimes to 
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adulteration®?*’ and the use of false weights.2248 We notice not only local 
‘cornering’ in hay*?4® but also the dealer's sense of the wear and tear of 
articles?3*? and a case of that more developed competition called ‘dealing 
in fulures/?35! Again in the Apannaka Jataka5?5? two traders agree 
who shall start first. The one thinks that if he arrive first he will get a 
better, because a non-competitive price; the other also holding that 
‘competition is killing work’ prefers to sell at the price fixed by his 
predecessor and yields him a start. But though free competition was the 
rule, custom may well have fixed price to a. great extent. The expression 
“my wife is sometimes as meek as a 100 piece slave-gir]'3353 reveals a 
customary price. Moreover, for the royal household prices were fixed by 
the court-yaluer without appeal? 354 


The trade of the traders may well have been largely hereditary3?55 ; 
but their organisations do not seem to have attained the same development 
as the craft-guilds. The reason seems to have been that the merchant 
Was necessarily a wanderer while industrial organisation in these olden 
days depended largely upon settled relations and ties of neighbourhood, 
A Hansa League, for instance, can only grow in highly developed markets 
and seaports. Nevertheless, there is some significant evidence of 
corporate concerted action among the merchants. Thus the Chullakasresthi 
Jétaka*?*® mentions hundred or so merchants offering to buy up a newly 
arrived ship's cargo. Five hundred traders were fellow-passengers on 
board the ill-fated ships mentioned in the Valahaéva??57 and Pandara®258 
Jatakas ; seven hundred others were lucky enough to obtain the services 
of Suparaga as their pilot,?*5* thus showing co-operative chartering of the 
samê vessel. Again caravan traders had a common chief3260 who was to 
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give directions as to halts, waterings, precautions against robbers and in 
many cases as to routes, fords etc.°*°* 


Further, several partnerships are mentioned, e. g., in the deal in birds 
exported from India to Babylon®*°* and in horses imported from the 


north to Benares3393 We also notice the partnership of traders of 


Srüvasti who carried on joint business and set out with five hundred cart- 
loads of merchandise,339* of two other traders of Sravasti who started 
joint business with five hundred cart-loads of merchandise,5395 of two 
merchants of Benares who took five hundred waggons of merchandise from 
Benares to the country districts with an equal interest of both in the stock- 
in-trade and in the oxen and waggons.**°° 


A concerted commercial enterprise on a more extensive scale appears 
in the Jarudapina Játaka??5? where some traders of Sravasti carried on 
joint business and came upon rich finds of minerals of all sorts from iron to 
lapislazuli which they stowel away to a common treasure-house, giving 
food to the brotherhood on joint account. 


Methods and media of exchange—Barter was not uncommon in this 
period. Its continuance was due to the ease with which ordinary people 
could exchange their goods readily. Brahmins who were not allowed to 
trade in articles of agricultural production were permitted to barter home- 
grown corn, food ete.**9* Barter was also prescribed for the Samgha in 
certain Cases??99 to whom the use of money was forbidden.*7° Barter 
also emerged in certain contingencies e. g., when a potter buys fuel for 16 
kahápanas and a few pots,***' when among humble folk a dog is bought 
for a kahipana and a cloak?*7? or when a wanderer obtains a meal 
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from a woodlander for a gold pin.*?*?3 From the Sütras of Pünini*?!4 we 
have a large number of words which prove the existence of barter in his 
_ time. Thus we have saurpa, anything purchased with sürpa; vüsanam, 
anything purchased with vasana ; maudgika, anything purchased with the 
exchange of mudga and so on. 


Rice**75 and cowry-shell (sippikz)*?7* were still standards of value 
when the J&tekas were composed. From Pznini*!'" we find that go- 
puchehha or bovine tail also acted as a medium of exchange. A more 
common standard of value was, however, the cow. Thus in illustration of 
Panini's sitra “Taddhitirthottara-pada-sam&hare ca’’*27® we have the 
word paiicagu which means anything bought in exchange for five cows. 
Similarly in the Dharmasütras we find that all fines for murder are reckoned 
in coys.3?7? 

But for the ordinary mechanism of exchange the value of every 
marketable commodity was stated in figures ofa certain metallic medium 
of exchange. From the evidences furnished by the literature of this 
period we find the use of the following metallic media of exchange :— 
(1) kakanika®**° (2) ardhamasaka**5! (3) mzsaka5253 (4) quarter 
kàrga?353 (5) half-kzrsa?*** (0) kürsrpana?3*? (7) püda*59 (B) рараззвт 
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(9) gatamana??** (10) niska*?9? (11) suvarna?*?^ — (12) hiranyas291 
(13) kamsa32?? and (14) vista.*??? 


Some of these were made of gold and silver, others of copper or base 
metal. With the single exception of vista which is hardly mentioned in 
later literature all of these were circulating media of exchange in later 
periods as well. According to Dr. Goldstucker32?4 some of these even bore ' 
stamped impressions on them ; and in support of his contention he quotes 
the following sütra of Panini: Fupadahala prasamsayoryap.9*?5 Here 
we get the rule for the addition of the suffix yap on the word riipa to 
designate both a coin bearing impressions, and a man of fine appearance. 
Ahata has been explained by the Kasika commentary, as bearing impression 
by stamping : “ Nighilina—tidanidina, Di»üridisu rüpam yadutpadyate 
ladxhatamucyale? The Patimokkha*?*?* also refers to this praetice of 
stamping impressions on coins which therefore came to be known as rüpyas 
(or rupiyos in Prakrt dialects.) 


It is worthy of note that most of the names of these media of 
exchange refer to a certain weight of metal they contained. For example, 
kirsdpana contained one karsa in weight of the metal of which it was 
composed and was, therefore, called kārsīpaņa. On the basis of the 
weight in metal the medium of exchange contained two systems of currency 
arose. The older one reckoned the weight at 100 krsnalas while the newer 
one that arose in this period reckoned the weight at 50 krsnalas. 
Following Manu*29' we get the following table of weights on whieh the 
newer standard was based :— 
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For gold : 
5 krsnalas or ; 
5 guüjaberry seeds or 
5 ratis make 1 Masaka 
4 miisakas make 1 Pada 
4 pádas or 
80 krsnalas i. e., 
80 guiijaberry seeds i. e., 
80 ratis make 1 Karsa 
1 karsa makes 1 Suvarna 
4 suvarnas make 1 Pala 
1 pala makes 1 Nişka 
For silver : 
2 ratis make 1 Masaka 
16 misakas make 1 Dharana 


According to Kautilya*2?* ] silver mzsaka was 88 white mustard seeds 
(gaura sarsapa) in weight, Now 18 white mustard seeds are equal in weight 
to one krsnala or guüjaberry seed; so that a silver dharana will be equal 
to 15385 — 788 krsnalas. Hence a dharaga was equal in weight (783 krsnalas) 
to one Suvarna or 1 Karsa (80 krsnalas) 


For Copper : 
Five ratis make 1 Masaka 
4 misakas make 1 Pada 
4 padas or 80 ratis make 1 Karsa, 


The older Satamzna standard still continued in some localities. From 
the Vinaya Pitaka*?°® we learn that in Rajagrha in the time of Ajita- 
satru or Vimbisüra one pida was equal to five maşakas so that in that 
locality the kzrsipana was equal in weight to 5x 20 or 100 ratis (as against 
4 x 20 or 80 ratis under the new standard). We have seen that according to 
the new standard four suvarpas make one niska but according to the 
evidence of old Pali literature?*^? fiye suvarnas make one niska so that 
savs Arthaśāstra, Bk. II. ch. 19, 3300 
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— 


like the pada of the Vinaya Pitaka the niska was also based on the older 
Satamzna standard. 


We have at present very little evidence at our disposal to enable us to 
find out as to whether gold or silver was the accepted standard of eurreney. 
Both the standards seem to have existed side by side. As to the relative 
value of gold and silver in this period we are absolutely in the dark. 
According to Dr. Prinanatha**°! “A careful study of the fines prescribed 
in the Arthasüstra of Kautalya may possibly afford a clue to the value 
of gold and silver. In assessing fines the value of any stolen article 
was taken into consideration. According to Kautalya the fine should 
be ten times the value of the stolen article......Kautalya in section 76 
assessed the fines payable for the theft of one m3saka of gold and silver 
as 200 and 12 copper panas respectively. If these fines represent twelye 
times the value of the stolen article, then the value of the gold and silver 
pieces, each weighing 1 m%saka comes to 16.6 and 1 copper pana respec- 
tively.” On the basis of a very reliable evidence furnished bya second 
century inseription Dr. D. R. Bhaigdarakára**?? has found out the ratio 
between gold and silver as 14.1 to 1. 


Instruments of credit :—Thouzh as yet we have no evidence to prove 
the existence of collective banking, instruments of credit were not altoge- 
ther unknown, for, in the Jatakas we read of signet rings being used by 
merchants as deposit or security (satyankira — Pali satyaküra)**?* and 
of I. O. U. 's (innapannani???* or likhita??95), 


Weights and measures :—The tulr(seales) mentioned in the White 
Yajurveda?5?5 was in general use in this period as is evident from its use 
in similes 39" Besides udanka ( — Pali ulunka )?3?? a liquid measure 
(for water) we find the use of the following weights and measures in this 
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period * 309 :—(1) masa*310 (2) пика 511 (3) &dhaka*512 (4) 
and (5) drona.93!4 

Purchasing power of money—the Jatakas furnish us with the daily 
earnings of some classes of labourers in money and with the purchasing power 
of money. But unfortunately it is dificult to find out whether the unit 
of money was of silver or copper. Moreover, the Jatakas contain not only 
exaggerations but also imaginary colourings of facts and as such on their 
evidence scientific calculations cannot be based. Nevertheless if we make 
due allowance for all such exaggerations the evidences furnished by 
them may throw a flood of light on the wealth and welfare of the people of 
those days. Thus the fee paid to a barber was eight karsipanas, presumably 
of copper. The fee of a high class courtesan was 1000 karsapanas per 
night.53!5* One thousand kaürsipanas were the usual tuition fee paid in 
advance to the aeirya.**'* Poorer students must bave paid lower fees as 
they had to collect them by begging. In the Dyuüta Jataka?9!? a student 
after completing his education managed to collect only seven niskas which 
however, he lost on the way by a boat-accident. He then resorted to 
hunger-strike and obtained thereby from the king 14 niskas which he 
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paid to his teacher. From the Gang&mila Jataka?*319 we : find that a male 

3309 Am idea of these weights and 2 üádhakas make 1 Mana 
mensures may be obtained from the 2 mánss or | 
following tables based оп [ater 4 idhakas make l Drops 


authorities :— 
(a) According to Eaatilya (Arthasátra 
Bk. IL eh. XIX) :— 
10 seeds of müsa (Phraseolus Hadiatus) or 


5 gufjaberries mnke ] Suvarbamáa 
16 suvernamásas make Isuvarna 

or kar:ha 
4 kürsthns make 1 Pala 


- (b) According to Sarangadhara San- 
hità (pp. 10 — 18 ) — 


5х16х4=390 pufijaberrics make 1 Pala 
4 pelas make 1 Kudava 
4 kudavas maka 1 Prastha 
1 prastha makes 1 Nalika 
4 nilikis make 1 Adbaka 
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and a female water-carrier used to earn half a masaka each per day, while 
from the Visahya Jütaka53?? we learn that a sresthi, being reduced to 
bankruptcy took to the work of a grass-cutter and earned two misakas a 
— day out of which he intended to give away one magaka, keeping the other 
for himself, which he thought would fetch sufficient food for him and his 
wife for one day, In the Sutanu Jataka*?*? a day labourer is described as. 
earning one-half to one misaka a day with which he somehow maintained. 
himself and his mother. Even if the misaka referred to in the above three 
J&iakas be a silver ono it is apparent that the prices of necessaries of life 
must have been very cheap so that ono-half misaka of silver was sufficient 
for one man for one whole day. x 

In fact the purchasing power of money was high. A big Rohita fish 
was worth seven misakas.5**2 Half a misaka of meat was sufficient for 
one lizard,3335 A small quantity of clarified butter or oil could be had for 
a copper karstpana.°*?* A cup of suri was worth one copper karstpana.*325 
Six ktrsas (karstpanas ?) would buy coarse clothing for a monk and ten 
kársas fora nun.?3?9 In the Bhikkhuni Patimokkha two kursas and a 
half and four kürsas are set down respectively as the price of small and 
big covering pieces for nuns. A pair of ox would cost 24 kirstpanas.3377 
Eight karstpanas could buy a decent ass,3328 A young calf was sufficient 
as house-rent (nivisa-vetana) for a certain period.35?*? Hire for an ox 
used in carrying a cart across a shallow river was two karsijpanas,5%39 
Cart-hire from Benares city to the pattana (port) near by was eight 
karstpanas.*941 The price of a slave was 100 ktrszpanas, presumably of 
silver.33? The price of slaves, however, varied with their aecomplish- 
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ments, good birth or (if a woman ) beauty as is evident from the Saktu- 


bhast;?533 and Viswantara*33* Jztakas. 


Certain articles, however, were noted for their high price. Kapotika 
wine was very dear.**55 Strong drink was exchanged for gold and silver 
pieces.235¢ А gold necklace worth a thousand pieces presumably of 
silver?337 and sitakas worth a thousand pieces presumably of copper$335 
are referred to. Essence of sandalwood,533? woolen blankets*349 and 
Benares fabrics each worth a lac pieces presumably of copper®*4! are also 
mentioned. 


Progress of capitalism :—(a) Hoarding—With the growth of trade 
and commerce anl development of town-life luxury invaded society, 
gambling and want of thrift reluced many families to poverty and much 
of this wealth passed into other hands. Ordinary people hoarded their 
wealth either under the ground*?*? or deposited it with a friend.53*3 Ttich 
people kept a register of the nature and amount of the wealth thus hoarded 
on inscribed plates of gold ог copper.*%** 


(b) Usury—Nevertheless money was lent on interest. There is a tolerant 
tone concerning the moneylender in the Rohantamrga Jitaka®545 where 

lending together with tillage, trade and harvesting are called four 
ы, llings. Gautama?559 is equally tolerant; though Vasistha3547 and 
Baudhayana**** condemn it. Hypocritical ascetics are accused of practising 
it,2349 In Panini’s sfitras***° we find the words Dvaigunika, Traigunike 
and Dagaikadasika which go to prove the exhorbitant rates of interest exacted 
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by some of the moneylenders of those days. Debtors were often reduced to 
slavery for non-payment of debts. Thus in the Therigitha Isidtsi, a nun 
narrates the story of her reduction to slavery in one of her previous births 
on account of her father’s debts.35! Moreover, debtors were not 
allowed to enter the Buddhist Order.535? On the other hand the usurers : 
seem to have organised themselves into guilds having customary laws 

governing their transactions,3353  Va$istha*35* and Gautama?355 name 
six different kinds of interest viz., compound, periodical, stipulated, corporal, 
daily and the use of pledge. The legal rate is fixed at five misas a 
month***6 for 20 kürsipanas which comes to about 1812. Anybody 
who exaeted more than this legal rate of interest is called Váürdhüsika. 
But according to Vasistha, 5357 two, three, four, five in the 100 is declared 
in the Smrti to be the monthly rate of interest according to caste. Again 
articles such as gold, grain, flavouring substance, flowers, roots, fruits, 
wool, beasts of burden without security could be lent at an enormous rate 
of interest which could be increased six or eight-fold. The interest, however, 


stopped with the death of the king in whose reign the transaction took 
place. 


Loans were contracted either on notes of hand3355 or on the deposit 


of pledges (idhi)335? It appears that the debtor got back his note 
of hand when the loan was repaid. 330 


The State in relation to Economic life—The science of Varttx which 
concerned itself with the various branches of production as understood in 


in those days formed a part of the curriculum of royal studies?59! and the 


king was repeatedly asked whether he was paying proper attention to the 
prosperity of those who are engaged in cattle-rearing, agriculture and 


3351 See also D. 1. 71. 2» »* IT. 42—50. 

3353 Vinaya 1 76, ?55** Innapappani in Khadiringara (No. 40) 
5355 Gautama XI, 21, and Ruru (No, 48) ; likhita in Vasig- 
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trade.33*? Kings seem to have kept granaries for emergencies like war 
and famine?395 and to have provided persons with food and seed-corn to 
enable them to start farming.535* He was bound not only to protect the 
property of infants*355 but also to maintain the Srotriyas, the weak, the 
aged, women without means and lunatics.3?55  Apastamva***7 calls 
upon kings to build a hall open to guests of the first three vargas and to 
see that no Brahmin suffered from hunger in his realm. 


In exchange for these and other services rendered by him the king had 
a right to a tithe on raw produce whose amount and method of assessment 
we have already described. Moreover, all property left intestate or owner- 
less reverted to the crown.®*®*  Gautama?*5** lays down that the property 
of a Brahmin who leaves no issue (apparently, no successor) is divided 
among the Brahmins, but the king appropriates in such cases the property 
. of men of other castes. According to Apastamva5?° on failure of all 
(relations) let the king take the inheritance. VasisthaSs?! and Baudha- 
yana**?? are also of the same opinien. Vasistha, however, exclides a 
Brahmin's property from the operation of this law. 


Further the king was to proclaim by criers lost property, and if the 
owner be not found ina year, to keep it, giving ith to the finder. All 
treasure-trove belongs tothe king. An exception is made when a priest 
is the finder and some say that anybody who finds it gets 1th.5373 The 
king could impose forced labour (raja-kiriya) on the people but this may 
have been limited to the confines of his estates. Thus, the peasant- 
proprietors enclose a decr-reserve for their king so that they might not be 
summoned to leave their tillage to beat up game for him.9374 


"Gautama**75 says that the king should force artisans to work for him for 
i 
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one day in the month. If the stock is merchandise, says Gautama,***® 
the tax according to some is yth, if it be gold or catttle },th, while jth 
is the tox on roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal herbs, honey, meat, grass 
and firewood. 

It may be noted in this connection that $rotriyas, ascetics forbidden 
to hold property, students, artisans, those who live by exploiting river, 
forest or hills, those earning less than a kàrstpana, slaves, servants, very 
old men, blind, dumb, deaf and diseased persons, those without protectors, 
children before puberty, women of all castes, wives of servants, widows 
who have returned to their families, unmarried girls and pradatta’s (pro- 
bably those girls whose marriages have been proposed)—all these were 
exempt from taxation.**7? 

Regulation of prices and profits by the state came as a natural sequel 
to the ideal of co-operation on which Indian society, though apparently 
split up into castes, was based. Undue raising of prices came to be 
denounced*37? and, as we have already seen, for the royal household prices 
came to be fixed by the court-valuer without appeal; and what was once 
done in the interest of the king came to be done in the next epoch in the 
interest of the public as well. The exactions of the vardhisika came 
to be denounced, his food was regarded as impure?37? and the rate 
of interest, was fixed.335? On the same principle Vasistha?3*! asks the 
king to guard against the falsification of weights and measures. 

While exploitation of others by capitalists came to be denounced 
great emphasis was laid on the performance of duties assigned to indivi- 
duals and castes. We have already seen how the Dharmasiitras not only 
condemned those who did not perform their caste-luties*?*? but also 
authorised the king to punish them.?3*? We similarly find in the 
Dharmasütras rules for punishing herdsmen who left their work or persons 
in tillage who abandoned their work and thereby caused loss to the 
employer. 
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Mendicancy and undue asceticism was rezarded as a social evil except 
in the case of men in the decline of their lives. This appears not only 
from tbe trend of the conversation between the Buddha and Ajitasatra 
but also from the Vasistha Dharmasitras**+ where begging Brahmins 
have been denounced as thieves. 


Thus, we see that already in this period there were a general tendency 
to state-interference in economic life which developed into an aceredited 
policy of the state in the next epoch. 


The general economic condition of tha classes and the masses— 
The hoarded wealth of the merchants, usually estimated in crores, their 
magnificent donations to the various religious orders, the establishment 
of almonaries, the excavation of tanks and other public benefactions of the 
rich, the existence of the actor, dancer, singer, acrobat, Magician, story- 
teller, shampooer and. dress-maker —all point to the prosperity of the upper 
Classes. It is further proved by the rich festivities, large fees paid to 
courtesans, the high price of rich wines and the stories of betting with 
big sums.***° The luxury of the rich is equally evident from the 
existence of palatial buildings and the use of hair-dye,93*° ointment 
( vilepana ),°°*7 scent called sarvasamharaka,353 sandalwood oil, 389 
essence of sandalwood,*?? aguru,#92 enegulu,s392 сатрћог, 993 
chaturjitiya gandha,*5?*  kalka,33?5 specially sarsapa-kalka ( mustard 
ss Ch, TI | komkum | ai 
эзип N ) (saffron), jütipuspa, 


myrrh f), ya f 
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ue Mitanga Jataka (No. 497). powdered mustard, salt, earth 
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According to ths commentator —these five made up kalka, 


powder used as face powder),3399 snznachürna*9? and — 
toilette for the breasts.**** 


Men of the middle-class were also happy and often above the reach 
of want. ‘They too lived a life of ease, indulged in charities, made gifts to 
the Order, raised money by subscription for charity or for works of public 
utility and joined in merriment and festivities. 


There were, however, poor and too poor people too in villages as also 
in towns. In the Mahisira Jataka (No. 92) an inhabitant of a janapada 
says that he has never seen (i. e., possessed) in his life a chair or a bedstead. 
We have already seen that the lot of the wage-earner appears to haye been 
hard most of whom could with difficulty make their both ends meet. More- 
over, the poorer labourers often suffered from the exactions of the money- 
lenders which sometimes became so unbearable that a debtor would fly 
to the forest or even attempt to commit suicide to escape from the clutches 
of his creditors.33?? Forced labour also injuriously affected their position. 


Oppressive taxation sometimes added to the misery of all classes, 
The Mahzivaroha Játaka?*99 speaks of a king (of Benares) whe trebled 
the taxes so that the people could not lift up their heads. Another king 
(of Benares) oppressed his subjects with taxes and fines (dandavali) and 
crushed them like sugarcane іп а mill.3492 The Gagdatindu Jataka**9* 
refers to a Paiichila king whose subjects being oppressed by taxation fled to 
the forest where they wandered like wild beasts.* 493 


Occasional famines also caused much distress among the people. The 
Matsya Jataka**°* refers to the suffering caused by a famine in Kosala due 
to the failure of rains. In another famine in Kalinga due to draught the 
people suffered so terribly from want not only of food but also of drinking 
water that epidemics broke out and leaving their homesteads people had 
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to wander about the country with their children for food.24°3 ‘The Viraka 
Jataka®*°° refers to a famine in the kingdom of Kati which was so intense 
in character than unable to find food all the crows left the kingdom. 
Another famine which overtook a Kaś village was so terrible that the 
villagers had to take from their headman a collective loan of an old ox on 
whose flesh all of them had to subsist fora day or two*#97? Records of 
such famine are also to be met with in the early canonical literature of the 
Buddhists.*4°* These evidences contradict the assertion of Megasthenes 
that famines were unknown in India,?4°° unless of course he meant a very 
general and protracted famine. 


Inspite of these visitations India was rich. Stories of her great 
wealth and prosperity reached the cars of foreigners and roused their greed 
and this made them invade India, In the fifth century B.C. the small Indian 
satraphy of Darius was regarded the wealthiest province of his empire, 
yielding the vast annual tribute of 360 Eubolic talents of gold, worth fully 
£1,290,000.!519 This supply of gold India obtained, not as did Europe 
from America by conquest and rapine but by her mining industries and by 
the more natural and peaceful method of commerce “by the exchange of 
such of her productions as among the Indians were superfluities but at the 
same time not only highly prized by the nations of western Asia, Egypt 
and Europe but also were obtainable from no other quarter except India or 
from the farther East by means of the Indian trade "3411 
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Agni Puripa—Translated into English 
by M. N. Dutt. in two vole. on the 
right of collecting grass, fuel and 
flowers enjoyed by Brahmins 82, 


Aitareya Arapyaka—Text with Eng. Trans. 
by A. B, Keith on spade 132; gold 
123; polished mirrors 185 ; wooden 
sacrificial spade 130; senis made ot 
ndamvers wood 127; bonis 138; 
ropemaker 149 Ln. ; vassiha ( abode 
for guests) 168. 


Aitareya Brihmana—Text with Eng. 
Trans. by M. Haug in two vols. 
on the story of WVis$wümitra and his 
fifty sons who were expelled by him 
82-83 ; sale of Sonahsopha by his father 
Ajlgaria 83 ; ownership of Innd ; story 
of Mann dividing his land among his 
sons 84; Vaidya's peculiar fonction of 
being eaten up by the priest and noble- 
man £5 ; law of inheritance 90; beei- 
waking Ll j race of chariots drawn by 
donkeys 112; visas (cloth) 116; dada 
(fringe or border of cloth) 161; niska (a 
medium of exchange) 125, 165; necklace 
of nigkas 128 ; wooden sacrificial posts 
137 ; asand! (shining sent) made of 
udumvars wood 138; ásand! square in 
shape 138; deand! rectangular in shapa 
138 ; üsand! having four legs 138; stret- 
ching of hides with pegs I39 ; tiger- 
akin as coverlet for sandi's 139-40 ; 

96 


preparation of Soma saerifioial drink 
141; pilar (methi) 145; fresthin 
(banker ?) 152, 157 ; loss of status of the 
Vai$yas the mass of the industrial 
population who became tributary to 
another (anyasya valikrt) and whose 
function was to be devoured by the 
priest and noblaman 152; gradual 
transition from human sacrifice to 
horse-sacrifice during the pastoral stage, 
thence to the snerifica of domestioa- 
ted animals ending with the offering of 
tha fraits of the enrth in the agriculta- 
ral stage 154; Kavashs, sonof a low 
caste woman 155-56 ; royal priests 156 ; 
King Vidwantara sacrificing without 
the halp of of priests 156 ; high-roads 
(mahüpsths ) 159; setu (raised bank 
for crossing inandated land) 160 fn-; 
beef as food for royal and other distin- 
guished guests 165; indebtedness 177. 


Alberuni See under Enquiry into India— 
Alberuni, 


Altindischen Leban—Zimmer on weather- 
prophet 150; kil. 142, 227 fm ; 
gráma asa clan standing between the 
family and the tribe 25 fn. ; verbal 
contest in the Vedic village council 28 ; 
grimant as president of the village 
council 25-26 ; pani 74; seasons 91 fn ; 
harmyesthah prince 173-74, | 


Amarakosa with the commentary of Esira- 
swam! on Aiikotha (flower tree) 
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= Afikola of Bhallétike Jitaka ? 236; 
Asphoti (=Aparsjita )= Aphotaka of 
Viéwantars JAtaka ? 207 fn. 
American journal of Philology (Vol. VII) 
Bloomfeld on Sakadhümam ( weather- 


prophet) 50 fn. 


Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon— 

Rhye Davids on pada meaning a fourth 

part of. $ certain gold weight and not a 
metallic standard 166. 


Ancient Egyptians—Wilkinson on early 
trade between ancient India and Egypt 
21. 


Ancient and Medieval India—Mrs. Man- 
ning on elephants unknown to the 
ancient Egyptians 21; preparation of 
Soma drink 34 fn. 

Ancient and Medimval Architecture—E. 
B. Havel] on. the high antiquity and 
origin of Lownplanning in ancient India 
145. 

Ancient History of the Near East—Hall 
on the Mitanni and the Kassites of 
Syria and Samer worshipping some of 
the oldest Vedic Gods 73. 

Ancient India ss Described by Megasthenes 
and Arrisn—McCrindle on tbe rela- 
tions of King Cyrus of Persia with the 
tribes on the right bank of the Indus 
163; 58 rivers of India 200; gold 
coming from Dorde=Sans. Darada or 
Darida=molern Dardisthan in Kash- 
mere 210; method of capturing ele- 
phants, the precorsor of modern kheda 
syatem 212; stones sweeter than figs or 
honey (=sugarcandy ? ) 229; famines 
unknown in Iniia 280. 

Ancient Indis ss Described by Classical 
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vegetable wool (raw cotton) 202; the 
story of golddigging ante 209—10; 
export of stones and dogs from India to 
Babylon 260, 262. Aristobulus ( Frag- 
ment 39) on the rains of over a thoussnd 
towns and villages in the Indus region 
179 fn.; (Fragment 29) on rainfall in 
Taxila 199; Strabo (XV. C. 693) on the 
ruins of over ^ thonsand towns and 
villages in the Indus region 179 fn; 
(XV. C. 691) (cf. C. 697) on. rainfall in 
Taxila 199 ; (XVC. 689) on India, a land 
of rivers 200; (XV. C. 706) on gold 
coming from Derdm = Darada or Daráda 
= modern Dardisthán in Kashmere 210 ; 
(XV. 1. 41—43, pp. 704—705) on method 
of capturing elephants, the precursor 
of the modern khedá system 212 fn. ; 
(XV. O. 700) on the primitive nature 
of Indian mining and metal industries 
214 ; (XV. C, 701) on Indians having not 
pursued accurate knowlege in any line 
except Medicine 214; (XV. 0.709) on 
siones sweeter than figs or honey (= 
sugarcandy ?) 229; Theophrastus on 
India famous for ivory and ebony 70 fn. 
Nearchos (Fragments 9 and 10) on 
leather oil flasks and white leather 
shoes 226 ; on earrings of ivory 228, 

Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichml 
Loctures, 1921)—D. R. Bhandakar on 
the relative value of gold and silver 
bssed on & second century inscription 
271. 

Annals and Antiquities of Вајаз нап 
Col, Todd (2 vols.) on the Hindu names 
of towns at the estuaries of the Gambia 
and Sengal rivers of the Tomba Cunja 
ond of another Cundas 19. 

Anguttars Nikaya or the Book of the 
Gradual  Sayings—Translsted by M. 
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Hara in three vols. on the use of hirds 
to guide pilots (Ina cloudy day birds 
wore let loose and the direction to 
which birds went, the mariners thought 
land lay that way) 202. 

Antiquity of Hindu Medicine—Royle See 
under Bessay on the Antiquity of Hindu 
Medicine—Royle. 


Anukramant! to the Rgveda on royal seers 
who have composed Rgvedie hymns 
155—956, 

Arihasistra of Kantilya on'corporate under- 
takings by villagers 159 ; kikanike = 4 
mûşaka 268 [n.; 1 silver maisaka= 88 
white mustard seeds in weight 270; 
table of weights and measures 272 fn. 


Artic Home in the Vedas—B, G. Tilak on 
the seasons in the Vedio Age 91 in. 


Atharvaveda—Text Edited by Roth and 
Whitney and revised by Lindenau 
ош technical terms connected 
with weaving like ota (woof), tanta 
(yarn)and mayukha (pegs to stretch 
the web on or ehottle) 115; vasira 
(cloth) 116; sie (fringe or border of 
eloth) 116; nivi (closely woven end of 
the cloth) 116 ; drüpi (vest) 47-48, 118; 
pratidhi (a part of the bride's attire) 
118; usnisa (headdress) 118; kamvala 
(blanket) 119 ; simuly& (undergarment 
of wool?) 119; uituda (sprung from 
tuda or mulberry i. e., silken р) 110; 
ana (hemp) 119 ; metals: gold, ayas, 
silver, tin, lead and fyima 122; extrac- 
tion of gold from earth (mines) 125 ; 
niska (a medinm of exchange) 125, 165; 
chips of gold used in sacrifice 125; gold 
on the priest's finger 129; gold given as 
foe to the priest 125 ; golden ornaments 
127'; ornaments of various kinds ; tirlts, 


parihasta, praverts, ring, golden amolet 
necklace of niskas, Естре, kumba, 
opaia eto, 127-28; silver amulet 130; 
loha 131 ; Ўувтая 131 ; pair of shears 
with sharp blades 151; iron axe 133; 
iron hook 192; razor 132; iron nab 132; 
fetiers made of iron 152; sacrificial | 
hatchet 132; sickle to cut and trim the 
sncred grass 123; threads of iron used 
sn amulet 182; armour 152, iron forts 
182; iron pillars 193, dbrava (wooden 
sacrificial ladle having the largest 
bowl) 186; jaho (wooden ladle) 136; 
upabhr& (wooden ladle) 126; wooden 
mace used in sacrifice 136; wooden 
cover for sacrificial vessels 136; wooden 
mortar snd pestle for pounding rice 138; 
169; wooden pegs (used in stretching 
out skin or woven cloth and for other 
purpores) 126; wooden sacrificial poste 
187: svaru (timber post) 187; drupad 
(&imber post) 137. vanaspati (timber 
post) 197; talps (nuptial bedstead made 
of wood) 137 ; prostha (in prottha-daiya) 
something like a high and broad bench 
137; vahya (light couch that could be 
carried about when necessary) 187; 
sandi (shining seat or ocoupier of = 
shining seat) 137; Vrātya chiel's Asandi 
described 138; rathakara 156 ; carriage 
188; bont 138; black antelopa-skin as 
the dress of the religious student 139; 
deer-skin ma dress 139; desrskin as 
coverings 189; black sntelope-skin 
used in pressing soma and bruising and 
husking the rice used in oblations 139, 
174; decorated and inlsid (рій) bowls 
like the starry night 142 and carvings 
in relist of gods inside tho bowl 142; 
the ordinary type oin dwelling house . 
148, 168, various divisions of the dwell- 
ing house: store-house of soma, agni- 


Sila, patninim sadana, store-room for 
corn, covered verandahs, sheds for cattle 
ete. 143; grha (either &n actual house 
erected over or beside the grave in 
memory of the deceased or chambers 
“and vaults of subterranean or rock-cut 
caves) 144; pillar (sthumi) on Vedic 
grave 144-45; dyfirn (door) 145 fn. ; 
duropa (door) 145 fn.; sthunà (pillar) 
145 fn.; svaru (pillar) 145 fn. ; methi 
with variants medhi, methi or methi 
(pillar) 145 1n. ; husbandman 145; tastr 
(carpenter) 149 ; sakadbOman (weather- 
prophet) 105; kusidin (usurer) 152; 
slaves and their condition 153 ; female 
labour 153; 153 fn,; interchange of 
commodities of various localities 158 ; 
life of the merchant described 159; 
parirathyd (roid suitable for chariots) 
and cart-roads 159; charm to ensure a 
prosperous journey 159; parting travel- 
ler's address to the houses of his village 
159, 168; references to sen and tho use 
of sea by means of simile 160; existence 
of three seas 160; evaporation of sea- 
water going to form the clouds 160; 
nivaprabbrampianam (sliding down of 
the ship) 161; pratipana (exchange of 
merchandise) 164; fvasatha (structaro 
of some sort for the reception of guests) 
168 fn. ; ukha (cooking pot) 169 ; sürpa 
(winnowing basket) 169; wooden stirring 
prong 169; fork 169; brabma-ndana 
169; wife joining her husband in cere- 
monials and sacrifices 171; wife as 
queen of the household 171 fn. 171-72; 
cooking left to the wife 171; bride 
weaving the garment which the hus- 
band is to wear on the first day of his 
wedded life 172; girls ss milkmaids 
of the family 172; liberality of princes 
173; harmya 174; woman winnowing 


grain 174; women collecting the alka- 
line droppings of the cow 174; atten- 
dants 174; laksa (lac) 176; rate of intar- 
est 177; prayers to deities in connection 
with debts 177; contraction of debt 
with the intention of non-payment 177; 
King Parikshit realising the ideal of 
material welfare of his subjecta during 
his rule 178, 


Atharvaveda—Eng. Trans, by M. Bloom- 
field See under Hymns of the Atharva- 
veda by M, Bloomfield, 


Atharvaveda—Eog. Trans. by R. T, H, 
Griffith in two volumes ов 
fArifAká ms cultivated rice 93; foresta 
supplying materials for the construc- 
tion of chariots 97; on the use of 
udumvara wood in making amulets, 
sacrificial posts and ladles 98; the 
use of the timber of the hard-wooded 
treo Arata in making the axles of 
chariots and carts 99; Ábayu as being 
poisonous in its natura] condition but 
medicinal when cooked and properly 
prepared 105; on the use of the skin 
of the black antelope in pressing Soma 
and bruising and husking the rice used 
in oblations 139 fn. 


Atthasdlin! (Baddhaghoga’s commentary on 
Dhammasangani}—Trans, into Eng. by 
Maung Tin in two vols. on the relative 
position of the apprentice and the 
master craftsman 245, 

Apasthamva Grhyastitra—Trans, into Eng. 
by F. Max Muller in the S.B.E. series 
vol. XXX. on the rules and rites of 
hoafe-building 235, 

Apasthamya Dharmasitra—Trans, into 
Eng. by George Buhler in the 8. B. 
E. series vol IL on forests as the 





abode of hermits 203 fn,; rigidity 
of the caste system 244, 277; tho 
condemned professions 249; a füdra 
ean become a Brahmin and vice versa 
according to good or bad deeds 943; 
slaves could be exchanged for another 
253: Hrnhmins permitted to barter 
homegrown corn, food, eto, 267 ; cow Аз 
a standard of valne 268; the king's daty 
to maintain $rotriyns, the weak, tha 
aged, women without means and luna- 
tics 276; king's duty to build a hall 
open to guests of the first three varpas 
and to see that no Brahmin suffered 
from hunger 276 ; property left owner- 
loss reverting to the crown 276; those 
exempted from taxation 277. 


Aéntosa Silver Jubilee Volumes on!Orion- 


talia vol. III, (Article by Prof. E. M. 
Gupta) on the Land System and Agri- 
culture of tha Vedio Age 91—92, 


Aíyaliynma Grhyasütra— Trans. into Eng. 


by H. Oldenburg in the S. B. E. series 
vol XXIX. on vrihi (rice) 200; 
yava (barley) 201; sesemum 202; 
armour 214; axe 215; copper imple- 
ments 216; copper razor 216; gold 
vessels 216; gold spoon 217 ; ornament 
217; earring 218; chariot 222; wooden 
spoon 223; juhu (spoon) 223; uprbhrt 
(spoon) 223; sruva (small sacrificial 
ladle) 223 ; dhruva (big sacrificial ladle 
923; agnihotrahavani 223; patrl 223; 
prositrahnrann 223; wooden dish 223; 
wooden sacrificial cup 225; врһув 
(wooden sacrificial sword) 224; basket 
994; winnowing basket 225; earthen 
veasela 225 ; јар 235; jar 225; shoes 
995. leather by which the arm is pro- 
tected against the bow-string 226 ; rules 
and rites on honse-building 235; 
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method of examining the building site 
235 


Áéyaliyana Srauta Sūtra with the com- 


mentary of Girgya Nürayani on karpasa 
(cotton) 120, 202, 


a 


B 


Baudhiyana —Dharmasütra— Trans, into 


English by George Buhler in the 8. B, 
E. series in Vol. XIV. on ihe articles 
used in the prepration ol ihe Soma 
drink 14l ; condemnation of the ons- 
tom of N. Aryans participating in se&- 
trade 163, 259, 260; condemnation of 
&own-life 186; ideal economic holding 
190; law of inheritance and succession 
193-05 ; ith ns the royal share of the 
produce 196; forests as the habitation 
of hermits 203; condemnation of actors, 
stage-players and teachers of aacting, 
singing and dancing 249; apaddharma 
950. cow ns a standard of value 268; 
condemnation of money-lending 274; 
five m&sas a month for twenty kärsāpa- 
pas as the legal rate of interast 275; 


property left ownerless reverting to the 
crown 276, 


Beginnings of South Indian History—5. 


Krishnaswami Tyenger on Babylonian 
influence on Hindu Astronomy 73. 


Bibliography of Indian Geology (article on 


gold by La Touche) on Neolithic gold 
mining 4. 


Biography of Words—F. Max Muller en 


the common knowledge of the arts of the 
weaver, the carpenter and the plaiter 
of grasa and reeds among the peoples 
speaking the Indo-European group of 
languages 45; loh& originally meaning 
eopper but later on denoting iron 49, 
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Black Yajurveda Sse Taittiriya Samhita. 

Book of the Kindred Sayings, The— 
Rhys Davids and F. H. Woodhard' See 
under Kindred Sayings. 

Drhadárapyaka Upanisad—Trans, into Eng. 
by F. Max Muller in tle S. B. E. 
Series Vol. XV, on the crops grown 
94; gold 123; silver 128; goldsmith 
124; pádas of gold 125 fn.; golden 
vessel for Adyamedha called mahiman 
126 fn. ; ladle of pure gold 126; silver 
vessel for Afvamedha called mahiman 
180; metal vessels 131; razor 132; 
sruvs (small wooden sacrificial ladle) 
136; cup made of udumyara wood 136 ; 
169; waggons 138; carriage 128; 
Kings Pravahana Jávila and Ajitaéatru 
disputing with and instructing Brah- 
mins in the lore of the Brahmà 156; 
gina 157; description of horses and 
snlt as coming from the Indus regions 
151; setu (raised bank for crossing 
inundated 1арӣ) 160 fn.; pada as a 
metallic standard 167 fn.; liberality 
of princes 173; laksa (lac) 176. 


~ Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on Mahdvagga 
І. 30, 231. 
Buddhist Birth Stories—Rbhys Davids on 
female dancers snd singers 256, 


Buddhist India—T. W. Rhys Davids on 
corporate village life 188 ; Suppiraks 
city 183; Solass mah&janapada in the 
Jütaka period 197; picture-gallery of 
King Pasenadi of. Kofala 237 ; articles 
in which the merchants dealt 262; 
Suppárake as a port. of departure 262; 
retail and wholesale trade: its arrange- 
mente 265. 

Buddhist Records of the Western world— 
Beal See under Si-Yu-Ki. 


Buddhist Suttas—Trans. into Eng. by T. 


W. Rhys Davids in tbe S, B, E. Series 
Vol. X¥.on Siketn city 182; catile- 
rearing (іа Dhaniya Sutta) 211; 
detailed description of a fight of 
stairs 224 ; open-air bathing tank des- 
eribed 234; 2000 yonra old baths at 
Anuridbapura in Ceylon still in n fair 
state oflpreseryation described 974 fn, 


с 


Calcutta Review (April, 1933) Prof, Amūlya 


Ch. Vidyábhüsapa (in his article on 
Social life in Jaina Literature) on 1000 
pieces as the fee of a courtesan (K4ma- 
dwajà Vanijagrima) for one night 257 ; 
umbrella snd yak.tail granted to a 
courtesan as a mark of royal favour 
257. 


Cambridge History of India—Rapson, Vol. 


I.on Disa chief living in püras 23; 
monarchy as a well-established insti- 
tution in the Rgvediec Age 25; rejection 
of Zimmer's view that the crima was 
a clan standing between the family and 
the tribe 25 fn.; püras as meaning 
earthwork fortifications and not towns 
28; no mention of thefuse of the horse 
in war in the Rgveda 88. Vedic Indian 
very little of navigator 67, 68 ; origin 
of the story of the Ramayana in the 
later Brihmana period 81 ; the nature 
of royal ownership of land 83.87 ; no 
see-borne commerce with Babylon in the 
Brahmans period 162; relations of King 
Cyrus of Persia with the tribes on the 
right bank of the Indus 163 ; Indian 
tribes subject to Assyrian kings 163; 
different districts having different laws 
of inheritance 193—94 ; caste was no 
ber to mobility of labour both vertical 
and horizontal in the Jütaks period 248 ; 


A 
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the large size of ships mentioned in the 
Jütakas 260, 


Chündogys Upanisad—Trans, into Eng. 


by F. Max Muller in the 8, В.Е, 
serias Vol, L on the dearness of 
salt owing to ite importation from s 
distant placo 34, 155 fn. ; house and 
fields as instances of private wealth 82 ; 
85 ; transferrahility of houses and fields 
85 ; royal gift of o villnge to Haikka 
89, 173; lumine 96; жавап (cloth) 116; 
gold 123; other metals: silver, lead, tin 
and loha 123; lavaga (borax) 123; 
softening of gold by means of borax 
124—25; alafkdra 127 fn.; necklace 
128—29 ; loha 131; softening of silver 
by means of gold, of tin by means of 
silver, of lead by means of tin and of 
lola hy means lead 131; hatchet 132; 
pair of nail scissors (kirshnáyasam) 132; 
bell metal (kirpsya) vessels 133; parigha 
145 ; Bisherman 151; kings A$wapati and 
Pravahana Jivala disputing with and 
instructing Brahmins in the lore of the 
Brahma 156; ã Brahmin imparting 
knowledge to a Stilra, accepting his pre- 
sents and taking his daughter for his 
wife 196; Satyakima Jivala of humble 
origin was accepted by ав priest as & 
pupiland afterwards bocame founder 
of a school of the Yajurveda 156; 
high-roasds (m&hapatha) 159; «etu. (rais- 
ed bank for crossing inundate land) 
180 fn.; Avasatha (аігосіпго of some 
sort for the reception of guests) 168 fn. ; 
perfumes 176; liberality of Jannaírnti 
173, 


Chips from a German Workshop—F. Max 


Muller, Vol. І. Vedio idol-worship 
(sculpture) 37; sbaence of the caste 
system in the Rgvedic Age 58. 


зы 


Chollayagga—Trans. into Eng. by T. W. 


Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenburg 
in khe S. B, E. series vols, XVII and 
XX. on the sale of land 193; ; dascrip- 
iion of farming operations 198; monks 
combing cotton and making the cotton 
up into pillows 319 ; cholaka (bandker- 
chief) 220; bolsters ot five kinds 220; 
mosquito curtain, etc, 220; pallanks 
(high class bedstead) 222; bench long 
enough to accommodate three persons 
992;  asandi 232;  üsandaka 332; 
sattango (sofa) 222; sofa with arms to 
it 222; arm-chnir 222; bliadda-pitham 
(state chair) 222; vithika (cushioned 
chair) 222; elaka-padaka-pitham 
(chair raised on o pedestal) 223; 
Amalakavaptika-pl|hum : (chair with 
many legs) 223; cocchham (cane- 
bottomed clair) 223, straw-bottomed 
chair 223; snpervision of building 
construction as ona of the duties of the 
Buddhist Order 281; five kinds of 
abodea allowed to Baddhist monks 231 ; 
selection of building site 252; exten- 
sively built houses described 232; 
period taken in building some of the 
big houses 232; compound of houses 
enclosed with ramports of three kinds 
233; description of gateways 235, five 
kinds of roofing 233; floors of honses 233, 
doors, 233-34; windows 234 ; adjastible 
shutters [or windows 234; flight of 
stairs 234 fn. ; monks allowed to use 
a loom and all the apparatus belonging 


to a loom 246; the despised callings 
b 


Civie and National Idenls— Sister Nivedita 


on civic consciousness in the age of the 
Ramayana 148, 


Civilisation in Ancient India—R. С, Рай 
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on tnà derivation of Arya from a root 
(kts) which means to cultivate 28. 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages—Dr. Caldwell on Dravidian 
words in the Hebrew text of the Book 
_of Kings snd Chronicles of the Old 
Testament suggesting that the two 
words concerned formed the chief 
article of trade between the early 
Indians and the Jews 91 ; trade botween 
esrly Indians and the Greeks 260. 


Contributions to the History of the Hindu 
Revenue System— Dr. U. N. Ghosal on 
hiranys meaning cash charge upon 
certain special classes of crops 88. 


D - 
Das Alte Indien—Von Bohlen, Vol. I on 
early trade between India and Arabia 
71—72. 


Der Rigveda—Ladwig Vol. I. on the judi- 
cial function of the village sablá in the 
Ravedic Age 26 ; pani’s (merchants) 74; 
anfika as adverb and not as an orns- 
ment 51; hvárá in Hgveda 1. 180. 3. 
meaning а wooden vessel and not a 
snake or a thief 53 fn. 


Dhammspada—Trans. into Eng. by F. Max 
Muller in tbe S. B. E. Series Vol, X. 
on channels dug for co-operative irre- 
gation of fields 200. 


Dhammapads Commentary on cattle rear- 
ing 211; female slaves waiting upon 
queens and performing such duties as 
buying flowers for them 252; undis- 
charged slave caunot enter into the 
Buddhist order 253; woman working 
gs the keeper of a paddy field and 
parching the heads of rice 255; woman 
working as keeper of burning grounds 


though mo wages are mentioned 256; 
woman working ss an acrobat 256; 
woman working ss a dancer and singer 
256; courtesans having their serving 
maids 257; taverns for the sale of 
liquor 256, 


Dialogues of the Buddha—Trans. into 
Eng. by T. W. Rhys Davids in four 
Vols. on Ukkattha city 183; Buddha 
did not accept slaves from anybody 
253; undischarged slaves not eligible 
for the payajja ordination 253; female 
dancers and singers 256, 

Die Indogermanen—Hermann Hert, VoL I. 
on the original Aryan stock having 
nequsintance with agriculture long 


before their migration into different 
lands 22. 


Digest of Hinda Law—Colebrooke on con- 
ditions of apprenticeship as given by 
Gautama 245; and by Kátyüyans 245. 

Digha Nikāya on the cities of Vürünasl, 
180, Champā 1809, Dantapura on the 
Kalinga const 180.81, 262, Mabissati 
181, Mithila 182, Potana 182 and 
Roruka, capital of Sovira 182, 262; 
description of an open-air bathing tank 
234; voyages out of sight of land 258. 

Disquisition on Ancient India—Robertson 
on the Arasbian-Indian branch of 
Phonician trade 10, 


Divyávadána—Text critically edited by E. 
B. Cowel & Neil on the cities of 
Brahmottara 180, Nandana 182, Ro- 
manaka 182 and Sadámatte 182. 


Dwipavanóa on glass pinnacle placed on 
the top of the Ruanwelle dagoba by 
Suidsitissa in the second century В. C. 
and on a glass mirror in the third 
century B. C. 135, 





Early History of India—V. A. Smith on 
the origin of the city of Pátaliputra 
184. 


Early History of Kondimvi—N, N. Ghosh 
on the identification of Sahajiti with 
ihe ruins now existing at Bhita, about 
eight miles from Allahabad 264 fn, 


Early History of the Spread of Buddhism 
and tha Buddhist Sehools— Dr, Nali- 
náksa Dutt on lands gifted away 192. 

Enquiry into India, An—Alberuni (Eng. 
Trons. by Eachan) on the identification 
of Suvarna island with tho islanda of 
the Malaya Archipelago 162 fn, 

Epigraphiea Indies (vol. I) on. pida as a 
metallic standard 167; (vol. IT) on 
forests as elephont-preserves 204 fn, 

Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu Medicine 
—Royle on Myrrh=-Egyptian bal= 
Бапа. bola 21—22; Arabian—Indian 
branch of tha Phomician trade 70. 

Explorations in Sind—N, G. Mazumdar 
on Limbi in Kathiawar ss an out. 
post of Indus civilisation 10; wider 
diffusion of Indus civilisation in 
Western Sind between the Indus and 
the Khirthar range 11. 


G 
Gauntama—Trans, into Eng. by George 
Baller in the S, B, E, series vol. 
II. оп nnenelosed land used by all 
for grazing cattle, obtaining firewood, 
gathering flowers and getting fruita 
190; private ownership of land 191; 
modes of aquisition of property 191; 
acquiring property by usage 102—893 ; 
law of inheritance and succession 194— 
95 ; royal share of the produce 196; 
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forest as the habitation of hermits 203; 
all tronaure-trove belongs to the king 
210, 276; exception to this rula 210— 
ll, 278 ; guild of herdsmen 242, of 
money-lenders 242, 275, of cultivators 
242 and of traders 242; rigidity of tha 
caste system 244, 277;  lecislntiva- 
functions of guilds 244; conditions of 
apprenticoship 245; the condemned 
professions 249; Apsddhormn 250; 
Brahmins permitted to barter home- 
grown corn, food ete., 267; toleration 
of money-lending 274; six different 
kinds of interest 275; five mā'a a 
month for twenty kirtipamas as the 
legal rate of interest 275 ; king's duty to 
proteet the property of infants and also 
to maintain the Strotriyas, the weak, 
tho aged, women without means snd 
lunaties 270; property of a Brahmin 
who leaves no issue to be divided 
among the Brahmins but the king 
appropriates in such cases the property 
of men of other castes 270; anybody 
who finds & tressure-irove gets one- 
sixth 276; artisans to work for the king 
for one day in the month 276—77; 
scale of-royal taxation 277. 


Geography—Ptolemy on the identification 
of Yavadwipa with Java 162 in, 


Gopatha Brihmapa (and the Atharvaveda) 
—M, Bloomfield on beefeating 111; 
Kausamyeya, one belonging to the city 
of KosamyI 181 fn. 


Govila Grhyasütra—Trans, into Eng. by F, 
Mar Muller in the 8. B. E, series 
vol, XXX onthe rotation of crops 91, 
200; depicting life in the. village 186 ; 
ceremonies connected with agriculture 
199; rules on house-building 235, 


Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce— 
J. Yeats on the high antiquity of the 
silk industry of China 162. 

Guida to Tatila—Sir John Marshall on 
circumstances leading to the growth 
of the city of Taxila 184. 


H 
Herodotus—HRawlinson on 300  Eubolie 
talents of gold-dust paid as tribute by 
the Indian satrapy of Darius 280; 
Indian army of Xerxes armed with 
iron-headed arrows 214, 


Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on tha Origin 
and Growth of Religion among the 
Babylonians—Dr, Sayce on commerce 
between Indis and Babylon as early as 
800 B. C. 17. 


Hirapyakedin Grhyasütra—Trans. into Eng. 
by F. Max Muller in the S, B, E. Series 
Vol XXX. on rules and rites on 
honse-buildiug 235, 


Historians’ History of the World (Vol. I) 
on trade and the articles of trade bet- 
ween India and the Western werld 
(Assyria, Babylon etc.) -165—64; (Vol. 
IT) on the Arabian-Indian branch of the 
Phoonicinn trade 70, 


Historical Researches—Heeren on tho deri- 
vation of Abyssinin from Abossin, п 
classical name of the Indus 1); trada 
between ancient India and Egypt 20; 
trade between ancient India and Arabia 
71. 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature— 
F. Max Muller on various kinds of 
prieste 239. 

History of Ansiont Del Orient—Eng. Ed. 
(Vol. IT) on trade between ancient India 
and Egypt via Yemen 15, 72; trade 


71-72, 

History of Antiquity —MaxzDuneker on 
trade between early Indians and Sabæœns 
on tha coast of 5. Arabia before tha 
tenth Century B, C. 72. 


History of Aryan Rule in India—E. B. 
Havell on tho antiquity and origin of 
town-planning in ancient India 145-46 ; 
growih of villages into towns 183-84, 


History of Commerce—Dr, Day on. Phoni- 
cian commerce and its Arsbian-Indian 
branch 69, 


History of Sanskrit Literntare—A. Mne- 
donald on the absence of horse-riding in 
the Revedic age 38; brihmapa in the 
sense of a man of the first varpa occur- 
ing only eight times in the Rgveda 
while in the sense of sage or officiating 
priest occuring forty-six times 59; 

composition of the Ramayana before 

900 B, C. 81; date of Kátyüyana 245. 


Hymns of the Atharvaveda—M, Bloom- 
field on opasa as a coverlet for women 
(orpà) 51 fn. 
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Illustrated London News (Feb, 27 and 
March 7, 1926; Jan. 7 and 14, 1928) on 
Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 
valley 12—16, 

Imperial Gazeteer of India (Vol. IT) on 
‘Neolithic graves 6; Piprawah stupa 
(450 B, C.) 214, 236, / 

India in Greece—Pococke on colonisation 
cf Ethiopia by Indians 18—19 ; on tha 
points of similarity batween the seulpiura 
and architecture of ancient India and 
anciont Egypt 20, 
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India and the Western World—Rawlinson 
on supposed Babylonian infinence on 
Hindu Astronomy 73. 


Indian Antiquary (Vol. VIII) —T. Foulkes 
on trade between Ancient Indians and 
the Jews 7); trade between ancient India 
and Egypt 71; existence of в sen-ronta 
between India and Persian consts in the 
days of the Buddha 9281 (Vol XI) 
Prof. Ball on trade bstween early 
Indians and the Jews 70-71; explana- 
tion of the story of the gold-digging 
ants 210, (Vol. XIII) an trade between 
Ancient India and Egypt via Yemen 18. 
(Vol. XXX) Mr. Fawcett on the sculp- 
tures on tho Edakal Cave, Wynaad 5 fn. 
(Vols. XXXIV and XXXVI) V. A. 
Smith on no Bronze Age in India 7 ; on 
the copper and prehistoric implements 
of India 7; (Indian Antiquary, 1896) 
kings seem to have kept granaries for 
emergencies like war and famine 276. 


Indian Village Community—Baden Powell 
on Aryan lands being cultivated by 
the conquered aborigenes 64, 


Indica—Ktesias on dogs, onyxes and other 
precious stones as articles of trade bet- 
ween India and Babylon 162-63; des- 
cription of the Indinn lik $3 (cochineal) 
164 ; karpion (=karpura) 260. 

Indies—Arrian on ffty.eight rivers of 
India 200; method of capturing elo- 
phants, the preearsor of the modern 
"khadà' system 212; oilflasks made of 
leather 226 ; whita leather-shoos 226 ; 
earring made of ivory 225. 


Indischo Alterthomskunde—C. Lassen 
Book I. on early trade between 
Todis and Arabia 71—72; on the Bans- 


krit name bha reaching Egypt through 
Tyre and becoming Egyptinn ebu 21; 
elephants neither used nor tamed in 
ancient Egypt 21. 


Indische Studian—Weber on the absence 
of caste in the Rgvedic Аре 58; оп 
liberality of princes in the Brihmama 
period 173 ; sadasya (a priest) 299. 


Industrial Competition of Asia—C, Daniell 
on the nature of ancient Indian foreign 
trade 280. 


Introduction to the History of Religion— 
Javons on the cultivation of plants as 
one of women's contributions to civili- 
sation 154. 


J 


Jaiminlya Brāhmaņa—tezt edited with 
Eng, Trans, by H, Oertel on paryanka 
138; methi (pillar) 145 [m; king 
becoming à sear 155, 


Jitakas, the (Fausball's edition) :— 


Abhayantara (No. 281) on iron nets 216 ; 
resting place for travellers 230, 

Ahitupdika (No. 365) on snake-charmor 
241; grain merchants 265, 

Ak&larüvi (No. 119) on Udicea Brahmins 
233, 

Akirti Jálaka (No 480) on Káveripattanam 
in the  Drávida country 181; leaves 
of Indravarun! tree 201. 

Alumvusaá (Na, 523) on golden comb 218; 
gonako (blankets made of goat'a hair) 
222; paryanka 22? ; dice-board 223, 

Alinachitta (No. 155) on villaga of carpen- 
ters 187, 224,243; forests supplying 
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fuel ond timber 203; адка 219; 
ksauma 221; angavidyapithakas 239; 
carpenter 24(), 

AÁnannsoennira (No. 328) on a life-like 
golden image of a girl 217, 237. 

Annbhirati (No, 185) on pearls 212 ; liquor- 
shops 227; senior pupils a:ting as 
assistant master 245, 

AndhabhOta (No 62) on camphor 203, 
278; camphor tree 204; golden diaa- 
board 217; golden dice 217 ; royal high 
priest 242; incense merchants 265, 

Adipta (No, 424) on Roruks, capital of 
Sovira 182; Ranrava (=Rornkns) ns a 
port cf departure 262, 

Amra (No, 124) on drona, drop! 223; Udieca 
Brahmins 238, magicinn's tricks 23D ; 
Chandala village 243, 248, 

Amra (No, 474) on Chandala village 188. 

Amracorn (No, 344) on hair-dye 278, 

Arimadisaka (No.46) on watering of plants 
by the gardener 213; wooden tubs or 
buckets for watering plants 223 ; lonther 
made receptacle for sprinkling water on 
plants 227, 

Aviksna (No. 27) on gates of Srivast! 182, 

Aporpaka (No.1) on Vardnns! 180; neeck- 
Ince of gema 218; coverlet 219 ; cnra- 
van traders: their organisation, mode 
and habits of life ctc. 20263, 267; 
dealer's sense of the wear ond tear of 
articles 266; selling ata price fixed by 
his predecessor 286 ; ointment 278. 

Asndréa (No, 181) on adjustible sword 214; 
gold plates worth a lnc pieces 217; 
samighati 219; kalehuka (overcont) 
219; screen (Sàni) 220 ; lenther-case for 
(keeping) sword 227 ; bows mada from 
the horn of sheep 229; coventional 18 
Silpa's taught 239, 

Asampradüna (No. 131) on slaves being 
gifted away 253; slaves helping their 


ex-masters in distress 254; ülhaka 
(n kind of measure) 272 ; māna (a kind 
of measure 7272, 

ASitertpa (No. 100) on drainage of 
Benares 180, 

Asilaksapa (No. 126) ona woman working 
as an astrologer 256, 

Asitabha, Asikábhü, AsitánubLüt4 (No, 234) 
on krakacn (enw) 215, 

Asthisona (No. 403) on kniikrn-siksüpada 
230, 

ASvaka (No, 207) Potali city in Kaal king. 
dom and its gates 182, 

Avürya (No. 376) on payment of tax in 
cash 197; ferrryman 241; forryman 
advised to settle the fare by bargaining 
290-51, 

Ayogtha (No. 510) on the uncertainty of 
human life compared to the uncertainty 
of the eloth of the drunkard 227; iron- 
pillars used in the construction of a 
house 230, 

Báveru (No.1330) on India's trade with 
Babylon earlier than 400 B. C. 163; 
golden cage 217; expcrt of poncock by 
Indian merchants to Babylon 260, 262 ; 
the useof disikika for the guidance of 
pilots 262; partnership inthe deal in 
birds from India to Babylon 267, 

Bhadraíàla (No, 4805) on town-planning of 
Kofala capital 185; iron net 216 ; one 
Pillared palace 224; use of the wooden 
pillar in the construction of houses 230; 
вата рага (town hall) 231 ; sons born 
of aslave girl by a free man hardly 
regarded as free 253, 

Bhallatika (No, 504) on agura (aloe) 203, 
278, Sila tree 904 i ower trees and 
plants like Karpikird 206, Akola 206; 
Sattali, Navamallika, Madhavi 206, 


Yuthikà 206, Karuvaka 207, Pàtali 207 ; 


Sindhuyara( = Nisinda) 207, 


Bherlvada (No. 59) on trampet-blowers 

241. 

Bhimasens (No. 80) on gates of Banares 
180; Bensros famous for scents 180 ; 
Benares famous for textile fabrics 180, 
290; town-planning of Bensres 185; 
weavers’ ward in Benares 220, 244, 
Udicea Brahmins inheriting в stricter 
standard 231; conventional 18 filpa's 
taught at Benares and Taxils 239; 
boy-servant 241, 

Bhojajineya (No, 23) on swords 214; 
armour 214; gold plate worth a lac 
pieces 217; canopy decorated with 
golden stars 220; screen made of 
raktakamyala 221. 

BhOridatta (No, 543) on earring 218; 
uspiss 219; masfiraka, seat covered 
with gadi 220 fn. ; shoes made of cloth 
woven with threads of different colours 
and decorated with gold 221; prepara- 
tion of salt by the evaporation of sea- 
water 220; visavaidyas (curer of 
poisonous bites) 229 ; people not follow- 
ing caste professions 246 ; betting with 
big sums 278; debtors flying to the 
forest or attempting to commit suicide 
to escape from the clutches of their 
creditors 279. 

Bisa (No. 488) on Avisika (caretaker of 
houses) 231, 

Brahmadatta (No. 323) on umbrella made 
of leaves 225; one-soled shoe 226 ; 
leather undergarment 226; leather 
upper garment 226 ; kutiküra-siksipada 
230. 

Chakraviks (No. 451) on Rohita fish 212; 
Pathina fish 212; Valoka (= Bele ?) 
fish 212; Pavaga (=Kalavayuga) fish 
212 ; Munja (Mirgela ?) fish 212. 


Chandrakinnara (No. 485) on putpapesta 
(cloth with flowers embroidered on it) 
200 ; flute or pipe 225. 

Chaturdvira (No, 439) on crystal palace 
998 ; dangers of soa-voyages described 
258; ship: striking & hidden rook in 
mid-ocean 258. 

Chimpeya (No 506) on Sala tree 204; 
Karņikāra flowor tree 9206; Pstali 
flower troo 207 ; Ámra tree 207 ; Jamvu 
(blackberry) tree 208 ; earring set with 
jewels 218; keyüra (bracelet on the 
upper arm) 218; dug-outs 272 ; snake- 
charmer 241; Brahmaps as snake-char- 
mer 246, 

Chedi (No. 422) on Svativati city in the 
Chedi kingdom 183; royal high 
priest 242, 

Chitrasambhüte (No 498) on Avanti city 
183; Chapdála village 186, 243, 248 ; 
coverlet for.chariot with designs on it 
219; sight of a Chandila forebodes 
evil 249 ; even food seen by a Chapdála 
is not to be taken 249. 

Chullakafresthi (No. 4) on linen flax 202; 
chivara (dress of the Buddhist monks) 
made by the monks themselves 219; 
küyavandhana 219; tent 221; grass- 
cutter 240; attendant 941; marriage 
ofa slave with a free woman hardly 
improved his status 253; navigability 
of the Ganges by orafts of considerable 
sizə right up to Benares 264 ; cornering 
in hay 266; dealing in futures 266; 
corporate purchase of a ship’s cargo by 
many merchants 266 ; case of barter 
267 ; kakapika (a mediam of exchange) 
268; kirsipaya (a medium exchange) 
268 ; signet rings as deposit or security 
(catysfikirs) 271; eight kirsipapas as 
cart-hire from Benares te the port 
near by 273. 


Chollanandika (No, 222) on Brahmin 
working as hunter 246, 

Chullapadma (No. 193) on gates of. Benares 
150. 

Dadhivahana (No. 187) on paran (axe) 
215 ; visi-parain 215; soreon made of 
silk-cloth 221, 

Durddads (No, 180) on corporate life in 
Benares 186; EKarnikirn flower tree 
206; Kanptakurapda flower tree 206 ; 
cloth dyed in yellow with kamikara 
flower 229; cloth dyed in bluo with 
kantakoranda flower 229, 

Dafabrihmana (495) on fruit trees: Amra 
207, Jumvu 208, Vilva 208, Vadari 208, 
Haritaki 208, Amalaki 208, Vibhitaka 
208; Piyala 208, and Lakuca 203; con- 
demnation of Brahmins engaged in 
tillage and other callings 288, 245; 
forest-guard 241; Brahmins working 
as physician,  goatherd, merchant, 
eharioteer,  agriculinrist, ment-seller, 
earsvan-guard, hunter, dealer in fruits, 
ornaments eto, Hi; caravans electinz 
their chief and appointing caravan- 
guard for safety 263, 

Daéaratha (No, 461) on sandals made of 
grass 225, 

Dadárna (No. 401) on Daíarnnka famous for 
her swords 215 ; magician's tricka 239, 

Devadharma (No. 6) on Viirdpas! city 180; 
tent 221; paryanka 223, 

Dharmadhvaja (No. 384) on sufferings of 
marinors due 1o shipwrick in midocoan 
208 ; the use of didakfika for the guid- 
ance of pilots at sea 262, 

Dhürkári (No. 413) on enclosed pasture 
190; gostherd 240; Brahmin work- 
ing As goatherd 246, 

Duräjäna (No.64) on enstomary fixed price : 
meek as a 100 piece slave-girl 266 ; 
kirsipaps 268; 100 kérgapanas, pre- 


Dyüta (No, 


sumably of silver ns the customary 
price of a slaye-girl 273, 

Durmedha (No, 122) on conventional 18 
dilpa's taught 239, 

Durvalakástha (No, 105) on. erowbar 215; 
hand-punkha 225, 

260) on gold veasols 216; 
golden bedstead 217; payment of 
tuition fees after the completion of 
studies obtained by begging 289; 14 
niskas a4 fee paid to the teacher 245; 
2/2; niska (a medium of exchange) 
269. 

Ekaparna (No. 149) on Vaidall city, 183; 
Udieon Brahmins 228; cowherd 940; 
аЗуврајака 240 ; Һавіїраака 940. 

Екагаја (No, 303) on string loop (dikya 
225, 

Gapdatinda (No, 520) on rijakammika 
(tax-collector) 117; lesther-casa for 
(keeping) sword 227 ; Valipratigrihaka 
(tax-collector) 242 ; half a migakes as the 
daily wage of a female water-carrier 
272—73 ; oppressive taxation 279, 

Gangamála (No, 421) on a daylabourer and 
his ladylove drinking wine together 
227; wages of free Inbourers settled 
by higgling and haggling 250; the 
gay though frivolous life of the day 
labourer described 251 ; day labourers 
were sometimes paid in board and 
lodging 251; slaves treated as men- 
bers of the family and living virtnons 
lives 254 ; woman working as water- 
carrier 256 ; quarter kirsa and half a 
kirta as media of exchange 288, 

Carga (No. 155) on oman readers 299; 
valipratigrihnka 242; Brahmin ав 
hawker 246; small traders carrying 
their goods from Village to village on 
their own honds 965, | 
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GaindhAra (No, 406) on Mithila 182; cara- 
van trade 262—63, 

Ghota (No, 454) on AsitAñjana city 180 ; 
Uttara Mathuri 183; hares made of 
brass, silver and gold 216; haro made 
of stone 228; hara made of coral and 
precious stones 229, 227; washerman 
240; wrestler 241 ; Dyárüvat! Aa a port 
of departure 262, 

Giridanta (No, 184) on asfvanivandhike 
240. 

Godha (No. 325) on Sdraka (ginger) 202; 
jiraka (cumin-seed) 202; marica 202 ; 
pippali (pepper) 202; cloth dyed red 
229. 

Grdhra (No. 164) on walls surrounding 
Benaros city 180. 

Grhapati (No. 199) on the misconduct of a 
village headman 188; corporate loan by 
villagers 189; sufferings caused hy 
famine in a Kasi village 280. 

Gramanichanda (No. 257) on paryanka 222 ; 
mat 224; vistu-vidyicirya 250; nala- 
kara 240; kirgipapa 263; 24 kártüpapaa 
as the price of a pair of ox 273, 

Gura (Na. 157) on nivisana 219 ; právaraga 
219; seats mada of cloth 220; райв- 
pofichhanam 220; Benares cotton cloth 
fatahing a 1000 pieces 22); monks dying 
their chivara 229 ; cloth dyed in yellow 
with karpiküra flower 229; sütakas 
worth 1000 pisces of copper 274. 

Guptila (No, 243) on dearya 239; caravan 
irada 262—863, 

Harimitas- Haritamapduka (No. 239)kon 
eatehing fish in &cage-like structure of 
cane or bamboo-splints called kumina 
212, 225. 

Hastipila (No. 509) on royal high priest 
242. 

llilss (No, 78) on Sarkari, a nigama near 
Rüjagrha 182; bhasta (cloth-made bags 


to store up grains) 221; stool 222; 
basket 224; changotaka (small basket) 
225; liquorcop 925, 237; dried fish 
taken along with liquor 227; sur& 227; 
a glass of ordinary wine was worth 
only one mási 228; saven-storyed houses 
230; misaka and suvarna ns media of 
exchange 268, 269; a cop of surf wns 
worth only ona kirsipaga 273, 

Indrasasmánagotra (Мо. 161) оп ваууӣ- 
phalaka 221 ; piteher 225, | 

Indriys (No, 423) on Brahmin working as 
hunter 246, 

Jarudapiüna (No, 256) on metals: iron, 
copper, lead, tin, silver and gold 209 ; 
vaiduryamani 209; pearls 212; guild 
of caravan traders 242; concerted 
commercial enterprise by merchants of 
Srivasti 267, 

Javanshamas (No, 476) on mat 224, 

Jayaddvisa (No. 513) on fonndation of 
Khullakalmisa city by a king 183; 
increase of royal domain by colonisation 
191 ; forests as the habitation of Ata- 
viyas 203—O4 ; forest-zuard 241, 

Kakkara (No. 200) on. A$vakarpa trea 204 ; 
Vibhitaka trea 208; catching birds in 
traps with the help of decoy birds 212 ; 
traps made of wool for catching birds 
221. 


Ealandoks (No. 127) on run away slavos 
236, 


Kalingivodhi (No. 479) on. Dantapnura city 
181, 262; Sakala city 182; l&üchhana- 
mudrá (seal) 2 186. 


Kandagalaka (No, 210) on Khadira tree 
204, 


Ksapavera (No. 318) on nagarapila 243; 
the serving maids of courtesans 257 ; 
1000 kürgüpanas per night as the fea. of 
a courtesan 273, 
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Kapota (No. 42) оп ädraka (ginger) 202; 
jiraka (cumin seed) 222; colander 215; 
cage-like structure made of straw for 
birds to live in 225 ; cook 241, 

Karkata (No. 267) on fork 215 

Katihaka (No. 125) on wooden plank used 
as & slate for writing 223; run away 
slaves 250; wooden spoon 223, slaves 
as valet or footman to his master's son 
oras store-keeper to his master 252; 
slavo-girl's son patted and permitted to 
learn writing and handicrafts 254; 
slaves fed ona slave's fare and at tho 
slightest fault beaten, branded and 
imprisoned 254—55, 

Kanéimvi (No. 428) on lopaküra (mann fac- 
turer of salt) 229, 240. 

Kaka (No, 149) on gold vessels 216, 

Kalavihu (No, 229) on golden cage 217; 
golden cup for a bird 217. 

Kama (No. 466) on the extension of arable 
land by fresh clearance of forosts 190 ; 

" survey of the fields by royal officers 
196; uparijjam (viceroyalty) 197; 
valisidhaka (tax-collector) 197 ; irriga- 
tion 200. 

Kamanita (No. 228) on gold plate worth 
a las pieces 217; bhütavaidya (ocon- 
jurer of ovil spirits) 241. 

Kümavilápa (No. 297) on Penares famous 
for textile fabrics 159;  Benares 
famous for sitakas 220, 

Küyiya (No. 221) on town-planning of 
Benares city 185 ; corporate life of. tho 
citizens of Rajagtha 186 ; decision of the 

“ori prevailed in the village council 
$0), fay ivory 2083 gandha kupiya 
sitaka 219-20; ivory bangles 228 ; 
ivory-workers’ ward] in Bonares 228, 
244; cloth dyed in golden colour 229 ; 
dantakira (ivory-worker) 240, 

Kagthabari (No. 1) on finger-ring 218. 


Kefava (No. 346) on scented rico (451?) 211. 

Khadiringira (No. 40) on gates of Benares 
city 180; brazen vessels 216; seven- 
storeyed houses 23) ; innapannani ( — T. 
O. U.) 271; 275; the debtors getting 
back the L O. U, when tho loan was 
paid back 275, 


Khapdapáüla (No. 54) on Banares famous 
for her textiles 180, 230; agura 203; 
18; Karpikára flower plant 206 ; Afoka 
flower tree 207; Pátali flower tree 
207; Amra tree 207; sword 914; 
golden trappings for horses 217 ; earring 
218 ; keyOra (bracelet for the upper arm) 
218; golden bangles set with pearls 
and precious stones 218; bow made 
from the Lorn of sheep 229; mf&paka 
(bath-attendant) 242 ; arthadharmannda- 
saka 212 ; viniscayAmAtysa (judge) 242, 

Kharamvara (No. 79) on a border village in 
Kofala 187; village hoadman appoin- 
ted by the king 183; misconduct of the 
village;headman 188 ; revenue collector 
of a frontier village 197, 


Kharaputra (No. 386) on performer of spells 
241 


Khuolladhanurgraha (No. 374) on karpsya 
stháli 216 ; stbalt 225, 

Khullahagsa (No. 533) on villages in- 
habited solely by hunters 183; пг йд 
21); villages inhabited solely by 
fowlers 243, 

Khallakali р 
city on. the Жак» а aie 2; 
Potali city in the Aíwaka kingdom 
182, 

Khullnárada (No, 477) on Simula or cotton- 
silk 203 ; Simula or cotton-silk tree 204; 
cloth stiffened with starch 3239—30; 
kuramars, a person captured by robbers | 
snd reduced by them to slavery 253, 


x 


Ehnllavodhi (No. 443) on chivara (dress 
of tha Buddhist monks) made by tha 
monks themselves 219. 

Kimebhando (No, 511) on Nipa (= Kadamya) 
flower trea 206; kirita (tiara for the 
head) 217; keyūra (bracelet for the 
upper arm) 218; angada (bracelet for 
the upper arm) 218; royal high priest 
242, 

Eiméokopama (No, 248) on Kimiuka flower 
tree 206. 

Komáyaputra (No. 299) on a two-storeyed 
palace 250, 

KousoyI (No. 130) on copper vessels 216. 

Krsna (No 29) on kársüpapa as a medium 
ol exchange 268; 24 kársipanas ns tha 
prica ol a pair of ox 273 ; a young calf 
sufficient for house rent for a certain 
period 273; two karsipagas ma tho hire 
for an ox in carrying & cart across n 
shallow river 273, 

Krsna (No.440) on tha leaves of Indravarupn! 
tree 201, 

Kreundvaipiyana (No. 444) on the drainage 
system of Kosambi city 181; krakaca 
(a saw) 215, 

Kshintivddi (No. 313) on laksa (Ino) 202. 

Kshurapra (No. 265) on forests as the 
habitation of the Ataviyns 0203—04 ; 
ciravans appointing forest-cuards for 
safety 263, 

Kuddila (No. 70) on parpika (crower of 
green vegetables) 201, 239; alivu 
(gonrd) 201; kusmánda (pumpkin) 201 ; 
eucumber 201; $s&ks(potherbs) 201; 
apande 215; thatched honsa 230, 

Kukku (No, 396) on wooden pillars used in 
the construction of houses 230, 

Kukkura (No. 22) on leather coverlet for 
chariots 226; leather-made fittings of 
chariots 226; tuld (scale) ased by way 
of a simile 271, 
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Kuliyaka (No. 31) on the corporate lifo of 
villagers 188—589; tent 221; phalaki- 
sana (beneh) 222; dhnarmadala 930; 
persons reduced to slavery for their 
erimes 253, | 

Kulmüsapinda (No. 415) on garland-maker 
241 ; guild of garland-makers 249, 

Kumbhn (No. 512) on cháti (vat) 228, 

Kumbhakara (No. 408) on Dantapura city 
121,262; Eampilya city 181; Mithila 
city 183. 

Enndaka-Enkri-aaindhnya (No. 254) on gold 
stháll 216; sàtaka 519; canopy deco- 
rated with golden stars 22); sarean 
220 ; sthavikà (purse) 270; s&ni (sareen) 
220 ; carpets 221, 

Knunála (No. 536) on rivers dammed for 
purposes of irrigation 200; müluvà (a 
kind of sweet potatoes) 201; sandal. 
wood 203; trees: Tirlta, Kutajn, Sala, 
Tilaka, Bhürjja, Muchilinda 204; Kura- 
vakna, Chetasa, Башда, ^ Punnüzn, 
Priyaka, Asano, Sarala, Kirdgula, Pad- 
maka, Devyadiru, Kakodha=Kakubha 
= Arjuna, Kachchikāra, Tuna, Kana- 
vera, EKorapda, Kovidāra, Anangana, 
Anayajja, Surichir, Bhagini, Dhanu- 
karika, TAlisa, Kotta 205; Cocha 206; 
flower trees: — Karnikira, Kiméuks, 
Afikola, Atimakta, Yodhi (= Yuthikd), 
Ketaki and Vakula 208; Champnka, 
Ašoka, Nāgarakha (=Nigekedarn), 
Vanamallikd, Tagara, Bhadi (=Ghep- 
tu), J&ti and Sumand 207; Sandalwood, 
Priyanga and Usira (—Ehaskhas) 200; 
silver 209; hnritils (yellow orpiment) 
209; mansh4ili 209; hingulaka 200 ; 
manikára 217, 240 ; phalakdsana (bench) 
222 ; pupph-chhaddak (sweeper) 241, 

Kundaka-püpa (No, 109) on the corporate 
life of bhe citizens of Srüvasil 185—886, 
on free labourers living from band to 


month 251; ndanka (= Pali Ulnnks), o 
measure for liquids 271, 

Kuranga-mrga (No. 201) on methods of 
hunting 211, 

Kurn =Bharu (No, 213) on architect 240, 

Kurudharma (No. 276) on Dantapura city 
on the Kalinga const 181, 262; Inda- 
pattha city 181; Brahmin village 187, 
243; land of ordinary landholders as 
distinguished from royal domain 191; 
royal share of the produce 196; survey 
of fields by royal officers 196 ; public 
granary 197; essence of sandal-wood 
203; golden necklace worth 1000 pieces 
218, 274 ; royal high priest 242 ; rajjuks 
(surveyer) 242; measurer of corn 242; 
essenea of sandal-wood worth & lac 
pieces 274, 278; suffering caused by 
famine in Kalinga 279— 80. 

Kuja (No, 531) on Sakala oity 182; sandal- 
wood powder на & toilette for the breasts 
203, 979; sandal-wood oil 903, 278; 
golden image of a girl 217, 237; neck- 
lace of niska coins 218; mekhala 218; 
oloth embroidered with gold 219; 
earthen pots with female figures en- 
graved on them 226 ; earthen dolls for 
children 226; painted punkha 237; 
karmira (smith) 240; malakira 24); 
guild of smiths 242; industrial appren- 
tice 245; prince apprenticing himself 
in succession ss a potter, basket-maker, 
florist otc, without any social degra- 
dation 247; prince fashioning a goldan 
image 247; {Brahmin taking as his wife 
the childless wife of m king without 
losing his caste 248; niska 239; kalka 
278, 278 fn, 

KEussnáli (No.121) on an one-pillared palace 
224; use of the wooden pillar in the 


Efitavinij (No. 218) on arthadharm&nn- 
Sisnkn 242; vinifenyimitys — (judge 
242; partnership of two traders of 
Sravast! 267 and of two traders of 
Benares 207. 

Laksapa (No. 11) on protection of the eropa 
199 ; method of hunting 211, 

L&ngulesá (No. 123) on &*árya 239. 

Langustha (No. 144) on Udiees Brahmins 
238. 

Lola (No, 274) on cage-like structure mado 
of straw for birds to live in 225 ; cook 
241, 

Lojaka (No, 41) on Gambhlripattana 181, 
262; corporate life in tha village 189 ; 
kinsira 216; a seven-storeyed crystal 
palace 228 ; dotrya being maintained by 
the guardinns of tha children taught 
239; distress of mariners whon their 
ship struck a rock in mid-ocean 255. 

Louhnkumbh! (No, 314) on iron jar 213. 

Madiyaka (No. 590) on Benares famous for 
her textile fabrics 18), 220, 

Mahihemes (No. 534) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabrios 180,220; golden 
seat (Pali kochchhs) 217; changotaka 
(emall basket) 225, 

Mabàájanaka (No. 539) on Champa city 
surrounded by a wall pierced with gates 
with towers over them 1£0; Mithila 
city 182; town-planning of Mithila 185 ; 
description of tha manufacture of arrows 
214; illi (small sword) 215; brnacalet 
on ihe lower arm 218; Kantamvara 
famous for her cloth 221 ; blankets 
made of goat's hair 222; description of 
wooden sandals 224 ; winnowing basket 
225; ship containing seven caravans 
with their beasts 259; sen-voyage to 
Suvartabhimi (= Burma Р) 261 ; pearls, 
gems and diamonds ns exports from 
India to Burma 262; navigability of 


the Ganges by crafts of considerable 
size from Champa down to tha sea 
264. 

Muhakapi (No, 516) on Prahmin peasant 
238, 245. 

Mahakapi (No. 467) on chaitya 231. 

Mahakrsya (No, 469) on Brahmins working 
as robbers 246. 

Mahümangala (No. 4523) on Sarmthágára 
(town hall) 231 ; omen-readers 239, 

Mabamayüra (No. 491) on petikà (wooden 
boxes) 223—24. 

Mah&pingala (No. 240) on hammer 215; 
crushing the subjects with taxation like 
sugarcane in mill 279. 

Mabünüradaká$ypa (No. 544) on women 
working ss water-carriers 256; mer- 
chantship going to the bottom of the 
sea 258; told (sonle) used by way ofa 
simile 271 ; sarsapakalka 278—79, 

Mahására (No. 92) on female slaves looking 
after tho jewels of the ladios in the 
royal harem 252; & man who has never 
seen (ie, used) in his life à chair or a 
bed-stead 279. 

Mabástlavaja (No. 51) on gates of Denares 
city 180; sword 214 ; gold drinking-pot 
216; gold vase 216; gold box for keap- 
ing ecents 217; pillows 220; chatur- 

^ jütiys gandba 278, 278 fn. 

Mahüsudarfana (No. 95) on Ku$sipára city 
surrounded by a wall 151. 

Mahüsutasoma (No. 537) on Indapattha 
181; Kammasadamma city growing ont 
of s village 183 ; king's right of increas- 
ing the taxes at will and of remitting 
them 196; senior pupil acting as assi-- 
tant master 245, 

Mahüswapna (No. 77) on the different 
divisions of s kingdom 197; vrlhi (rico) 
200; yava (barley) 901; godhüma 
(wheat) 201; mudgs 201; masa 201; 


sugarcane 201; alivm (gourd) 201; 
Madhuka tree yielding Mahud flower 
207 ; bell-metal vessels 216 ; gold plate 
worth a lac pieces 217 ; stool 222; rope 
225; pitcher 225; manufacture of 
molasses from sugarcane juice 229; 
Udicea Brahmins inheriting a stricter 
standard 233; royal high priest 242; 
half karsa and kirsipapa 58s medis of 
exchange 268; sandal-wood worth a lac 
pieces 274 fn., king's right to impose 
forced labour limited to tho confines of 
his estates 275; oppresive taxation 279; 
a dream interpreted as foreboding 
famine in Kalinga 280 fn. 

Mahàüswaroha (No. 302) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabries 180, 290; a border 
village in Kas! 187; corporate life of 
villagers 159; gold vessels 216; gold 
vase 216; Benares cotton cloth fetching 
^ lac pieces 220, 274; oppressive taxa- 
tion 279, 

Maháunmürga (No. 546) on Benaros famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220 ; town- 
planning of Mithila 185; foundation of 
village for military purposes 188; cor- 
porate life of villagers 189; PathIna 
(Voyala) fish 212; armour 214; iron 
helmet 214 ; sikáya-samayá (a sword of 
high quality) 915; Benares cloth fetch- 
ing & las pieces 220; tanning and 
so'tening leather by the application of 
kşãra 226 ; mason 230; krdaiala 231; 
underground palace 232; wooden roof- 
ing of the underground palace described 
233 ; golden image of a girl made by tho 
royal sculptor 237; woman working as a 
guard over a& cotton-field and spinning 
thread from clean cotton 256; lifelike 
paintings of elephants, horses, chariots 
and various objects of natural 
237 ; karmars (smith) 240; carpenter 
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240 ; mason 240; kandakdrn (senlptor) 
206, 240; carmakáüra 240 ; painter 24); 
tunnayiys (tailor) 241 ; conventional 18 
guilds 242; guild of wood-workers, of 
smiths, of leather-workera and of paint- 
ers 242, ornaments of prostitates 257 ; 
Пуйгата as & port of departure 262 ; 
building cf 300 ships 259 ; srdhamásaka 
nnd kürfipspa as modia of exchange 268; 
half a misgaka of meat was sufficient food 
for a lisard 275 ; eight kirsipapas og the 
price of a decont sss 273; Henares 
fabrics worth a lao pisces 274; scent 

Mubavanij (No. 493) on Banares famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220; 
blankets 231; woolen shawl 221—22; 
nddiy&ne ca knmvala (blankets made of 
the hair of odbitila P) 222; caravan- 
traders having & common chief 266; 
partnerhip of the traders of Sravasti 
287. 

Mabavodhi (No, 528) on Udioca Brahmins 
238. 

Mahilimnkha (No, 28) on shalt 225, 
hastipalaka 240, 

Muhotkrofa (No, 436) on Kadamva flower 
trea 906 ; tortoises 212, 

Makbh&deva (No. 9) on Mithila city 192, 
pair of pincers made of gold 217; 
barber 240. 

Mapieora (No. 194) on the popular belief 
that famines are coused by the sins 
of rolera 280 fn 

Mangala (No, 87) om кйаКа 219; potika 
(wooden boxes) 2283—24; Udicen Brah- 
mins 228 ; omen readers 235. 

Mapikanths (No. 253) on Alavi city 180; 
kütikürasiksápada 230, 

Mapikupdaln (No, 351) on earring set with 
jewels 218 ; paryanka 222, 


Mansj& (No. 397) on methods ef hunting 
211; hunting lion from o michan 212; 
gold plate worth a4 Ine pieces 217; 
golden sandals 217, 

Markata (No. 173) on Tala trea 208; phals- 
kasana (banch) 222, 

Madakn (No, 44) on 2 border village in Kad 
kingdom 187 ; tent 221. 

Mnatsya (No.34) on catehing fish from 
tanks and rivers in nets 212; kiya- 
vandhana 219 ; bathing cloth 219. 

Matsya (No.75) on box made of sandal- 
wood 224 fm; вого caused by 
famine due to the failure of rains 279. 

Matsyadána (No. 288) on. receptacles made 
out of the leaves of trees 225; mAgalea as 
& medinm of exchanges 258; seven 
másakas as the price of a big Rohita 
fish 273; kutimvaka or kotomvikn 
(private Inndowner) 191. 

Mayfira (159) on villages inhabited solely 
by hunters 186, 243 ; catching poeasocks 
in traps with the help of decoy birds 
213 ; nitàda (hunter and butcher) 240, 

Mamsa (No, 315) on town planning of 
SrAvast! 185, 244; honlers going to the 
market with cart-loads of flash to sell 
211; carts 293 ; Cooks quarter in 
Srüvasti 244, 

Mattpoyaka (No, 455) on trees 1 Sallaki, 
Kniaja and Visa 204, Kuruvinda 
(= Mutha or Váláma trea) 208 ; keyfira 
(bracelet on the upper arm) 218; 
elephants made of stone 998; stone 
image of Bodhisaitva as elephant 237. 

Mātanga (No, 497) on Chandals village 183, 
243, 249; guggulu (bdollinm) 203, 273 ; 
gold vessels 216; gold pitcher 216; 
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gold stick 917 ; gold sandals 217 ; 
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ledge lends to social ostraciam 249; 
chatarjitiya gandha 278, 278 fn. 

Mitrimitra (No. 197) on cloth-made bags 
for keeping shoss 221. 

Mitravinds (No. 82) ona crystal palace 
298, 

Mrdulaksani (No. €6) on spade 215; sitaka 
219; ssyyiphalaka 222; wooden yoke 
for carrying loads (Pali kacho or. Кајо) 
293; basket 224; large water jar 225 ; 
drinking pot 225 ; thatched honsa'390, 

Munpika (No. 30) on pig-enltare 211. 

Naksaira (No, 49) on msirologers 280; 
sdothenyers 239; omen-reader (nimitta- 
pathals) 229, 

Nakula (No. 165) on #repl-bhapdana 
(quarrel among the guilda) 243. 

Nalinika (No, 526) on Sala, Tilaka and 
BhOrjja trees 204; flower trees: Karni- 
kara 206, Patali 207; fruit trees: Amra 
207; Jamwu (blackberry) 208 ; earring 
seb with jewels 218; mneeklaea 218; 
meokhali 218; Udicea Brahmins 238, 

Nanda (No, 39) on spade 215; basket 224; 
sustomary fixed price: meêl asa 100 
piece slnve-girl 266 ; kürsüpana 206 ; on 
slaves enjoying moch confidence of their 
masters: they wera told where the 
master’s secret treasure waa kept 254, 

Nandikamtga (No. 385) on the corporate 
life of the villagers 189 fm; king's 
right to impose forced labour confined 
to the limits of his estates 276, 

Nümasiddhika (No. 97) on slave-girls pat 
on hire to work for others 262; and on 
failure to earn! any wages were beaten 
255. 

Nanaichhends (No, 289) on erring set 
with stones 218; wooden pestle and 
mortar 223; winnowing basket 235; 
anpg&vilyüpüihakas 229; royal high- 
priest 242; slaves consulted as to the 
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301: 
natura of the boon the master — 
beg of tha king 254. 

Nemi (No. 541) on s orystal palace oon 
adulteration of food stuffs 268; use of 
falsa weights 200; for the royal house- 
hold prices ware fixed by the court- 
v&luer without appeal 242, 265, 

Nyagrodha (No, 445) on tunnavaya (tailor) 
241; guilds having a common chief 
who is slso the royal treasurer 243; 
Vaidya tating part in administration 
245, 

Nyagrodhamrga (No, 12) on the corporate - 
lifo of tha villagers 189 fn. ; lae 203; tail 
ofa yak 203; methods of hunting 211 
fn. ; king's right to impose forced labour 
limited to the confines of his estates 
278. 

Padma (No, 261) on town-planning of 
Srivast! city 185, 244; florists’ quarter 
of Sravast! 244, 

Palifa (No. 207) on tras: Afvattha and 
Palate 204, 

Palifs (No. 370) on frees: Palata 204 and 
Tinduka 208. 

Palüyi (No, 229) on gates of Taxila 183, 

Pafichindha (No. 53) on mili (radish) 
201 ; chati (vat) 226 ; angavidy&-pithaka 
239. 

Pafiahaupasakha ;(No. 490) on forests as tha. 
habitation of sannyasins 203. 

Parantaps (No. 416) on finger-ring 218; 
performer of spells 241. 

Parpike (No. 702) on parpika (grower of 
green vegetables) 201, 239; saliva 
(gourd) 201; kugmanpda (pumpkin) 201 ; 
ёлка (pot herbs) 201; forests supplying 
pot herbs 203; chanzotakn (small 
basket) 225. 

Parasshasra (No. 99) on Udiecs Brahmins 
238, 
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Padakuésla-mánavs (No, 432) on drinking 
wina forming park of festive ceremonies 
927 ; Бога 227. 

Pündara (No. 218) on town-planning 184— 
-B5; sufferings of marinars dua to ship- 
wreck in mid-ocean 258 ; Karamvika- 
pattana as a port of departure 263; 
800 merchants os fellow-passengers in & 
ahip 266. 

Pánlya (No. 459) on village hoadman 
powerless before villagers 183. 

Picumanda (No. 311) on  Picumanda 
(-Neam) tres 204—05. 

Pürnapátri (No. 58) an finger-ring 218. 

Pusparakta (No. 147) on cloth dyed with 
safflower (kuüsumbha) 229; custom of 
wearing cloth after it has been curled 
into a thousand folds 230, 

Paotadisake (No. 280) on receptacles made 
out of lenves of trees 225; gardener 
241. 

Rathalatthi (No. 332) on royal high-priest 
242 


Rohantamrtga (No, 501) on villages inhabit- 
ed solely hy hunters 186, 243 ; enrring 
set with stones 218 ; golden kinkigi 218 ; 
nixàdi 240; monsy-lending as ona af 
the four honest callings 274. 

Hohipi (No. 45) on female slaves pounding 
rica 252, 

Romaka (No. 277) on jiraka (cumin seed) 
202 ; marion 202. 

Ruru (No. 482) on golden basket 217; 
Ipnapannani (=I, O, U.) 271, 975 ; the 
debtor getting back hia I, O, U. when 
the loan was paid back 275; debtors 
flying to the forests or attempting to 
commit suicide to escape from the 
clutehes of his creditors 279, 

Baddanta (No. 514) on alivu (gourd) 901; 
kusmánda (pumpkin) 201 ; ervüruku (a 
kind of enoumber) 201; Kadall tres 


systam 212; viel (adso) 215; hammer 
315 ; crowbar 215; spade 215; grass- 
eutter's knife U15 ; auger 215 ; singhi- 
take 215 ; leathor-belt for elephant 226 ; 
lesther-shos for elephant 226; leather 
umbrella for elephant 226; leather 
strap to bind в йод 227; leather bag 
for keeping wealth 227 ; seven-storeyed 
house 230, 

Saktigulma (No, 503) on a village of 500 
robbers 187, 243; Madhnka irea yield- 
ing Mahna flower 207; Tinduks tree 
208; Piyila fruit &reo 208; Kürsa 
shrub 208 ; robbars looting the caravans 
263, 

Saktubhsstri (No, 402) on fishermen cast- 
ing their net in high sens 258 fn.; 
prices of slaves varied according to 
their accomplishments, good birth and 
beauty 274, 

Sakuna (No, 38) on a border villaga in 
Kotula 187; successive stages of agri- 
culture 198 ; thatched house 230, 

Samgrümüvaeara (No. 182) on the walls 
surrounding ihe city of Benares 160; 
watch-towers over the gates of Benares 
180. 

Samkalpa (No. 251) on trees: Advattha 
204 and Madhuka 207;  Nyagrodha 
flower tree 207; Udarvara fruit treo 
208, 

Sammodamina (No, 33)on chamyataka (a 
ring made of straw over which coolies 
keep the load they ore carrying on 
their head) 225, 

Samrddhi (No. 167) on. nntarav&saka 1219 ; 
ultarüsanga 219, 

Samudravanij (No, 466) on boats 292 ; wine 
prepared out of the joice of sugarcane 
225; carpenter 240; guild of wood- 
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workers 242; miseries of marinara ship- 

wrecked onan island 258; ship accom- 
modating 1000 families of carpenters 
259; mavigability of tha Ganges by 
crafts of considerable size from Henares 
down to the sen 264, 

Sandhibheda (No. 349) on forests as pas- 
tures 2023—03, 

Sankha (No. 442) on ships 222; shoes fetch- 
ing 500 and even 1000 piecos 226 ; 
Brahmin ss trader 247; sufferings of 
mariners due to shipwreck in mid- 
ocean 258 ; a ship 1120 cubits in length, 
560 eubite in width and 140 cubits in 

. depth 259; ship having three masts 
(küpaka) 259. 

Sankhspála (No. 524) on suvarpa màájaka 
(a medium of exchange) 268. 

Sankhadhma (No. 60) on blower of conch- 
shalls 241, 

Sarabhanga (No, 522) cn armour 214; 
Kafichuka (overcont) 219; bow made 
from the horn of sheep 220; Brahmins 
as archers 246, 

Sarvadanstra (No. 241) on performer of 
spells 241, 

Sada (No. 316) on iron-rod used in roasting 
meat 215 ; tent 221, 

Satadharma (No. 179) on Udioca Brahmins 
238. 

datapatera (No. 279) on Kutimvaka or 
Kutamvika (private landholders) 191. 

Satyamkila (No. 73) on golden enge 217; 
crystal cave for a mouse 228; Udiecs 
Brahmins inheriting & stricter standard 
ot life 238, 

dayaka (No. 309) on mango tree yielding 
fruits in all seasons 207—08; royal 
high-priest 243. 

Salittaka (No. 107) on nAlikà (a kind of 
measura) 272, 


Salka (No. 286) on pig-culjurs 211. 


Saketa (Nos. 68 and 237] on Sdketa city 
182. 

Salikedüra (No. 484) on larga holdings (of 
8000 acres) 190 ; royal domain 190—91 ; 
land gifted &way 192; protection of tha 
erops 159; catching birds in traps made 
of the hair of horse's tail 212, 222. 

Serivinij (No, 3) on Andhapura city 180; 
gold plate worth a lsc pisces 217 ; free 
labourers living from hand to mouth 
251; maid-sorvant 255; hawkers 
(kachchhapato vapijo) 266. 

Süamimügsi ( No. 86) on shitupdike 
(snake-charmer ) 3241;  hirannyaka 
(cashier or officer of tha treasury) 242; 
kirsipana 268. 

Srani$amsa (No. 190) on sufferings of mari- 
ners due to shipwreck in midocean 258 ; 
ship having three masts (kipaka) 209 ; 
the navigability of the Ganges by crafts 
of considerable size right up to Benares 
264, 

Stlayannüga (No, 72) on town-planning of 
Benares 185; sew 215 ; blankets 221 ; 
ivory-workers' ward in Benares 228, 
244 ; ivory-worker 240, 

Simhaeharma (No. 189)on small traders 
earrying their goods from one village 
to another on the backs of asses 265, 

Sivi (Nc, 499) on Aristapura city in the 
Sivi country 180; four gates of Arista- 
pura 180; coverlet for claphants inlaid 
with gold 219 ; cloth of the Sivi country 
famous for its high quality 220. 

Somadatta (No 211) on Brahmin peasants 
238, 246. 

$onaka (Mo, 229) on illl (amall award) 215 ; 
eoverlet for elephant inlaid with gold 
219 ; basket 224 ; sufferings of mariners 
due to shipwreck in midocesn 258, 

Sonananda (No. 532)]on Benares famous for 
textile fabrics 180, 220; пра 219; 


piloting o ship in an ocesn (mahárnava) 
957, 258. 
Soumanssya (No. 505) on alivu (gonrd) 
201 ; kagmápda (pumpkin) 201. 
Spandana (No. 475) on a village of carpen- 
ters 187, 243 ; Dhava tree 205 ; chariots 
222; Brahmin working as s cartwright 


246. 

Srgála (Nos. 113 and 142) on the drainage of 
Benares 180; barber 240 ; cowryshell 
as a standard of value 268, 

Srgila (No. 148) on key (Páli avapurapa) 
215-16. 

Srikalakarp! (No, 382) on slaves treated as 
members of the family and leading vir- 
tuons lives 254, 

Sachi (No. 387) on a village of 100 families 
of smiths 187, 243; corporate life ef 
villagers 188 ; spear 214 ; para$a (axe) 
215; vási (adze) 215; fishing hook 
made of iron 215 ; iron goad 215 ; fine 
needles with case 215 ; kársya stháli 
216; guild of smiths 242 ; alderman of 
a guild 243, 

Sadhabhojana (No, 585) on vrihi (rice) 200 ; 
chinaka (=Sans. vrihibheds) 201 fn, 
tanduli 201 fn.; éyámaka 201 fn; 
harepukü 201 fn.; máluvà (& kind of 
sweet potatoes) 201 ; Bhanga, Aévattha, 
Sala, Tilaka, Soubhanjana (=Ssjini), 
Varays, Bhürjj&, Vedisa, Venu and 
Muchakunda treos 204; Sthalspsdma 
and Karpikira flower plants 206; 
flower trees: Lodhra and Kotak! 
206;  Madhuks,  Nyagrodha, Pátali 
and Sindhuvirs 207; frust trea: 
Jamyo and Keka=Koka ?-Kharjura, 
Tinduka (Giva or Ebony), Kadal! and 
Mocha (= Astikadali) 208; Kuga and 
Usira ( & Khaskhas) 209 ; fishes: Rohita, 
Püthina (Voyála), Sakula (Sol) Stmgi 
(Singi), Kakipga (kaikley?), Aligargars, 


Savakra, Kikamatsya and Satavskra 
212; coarse cloth made from the 
threads spun out of the roots of tross ; 
dangera snd risks of maritime trade 
described 258 ; the five iti's 280 fn. 

Suhana (No. 158) on sarvarthachintaka 
242; court-valuer 242 fixing prices of 
articles for the royal household without 
appeal 266 ; partnership in the deal in 
horses imported:from Sind to Benares 
267, 

Sujáte (No. 252) on. kutimvake or kutam- 
vika (privato landholders) 191 fn. ; 
gold plate 216—17 ; slaves ill treated 
and even beaten by Anithapindaka's 
daughter-in-law 255. 

Stkara (No. 153) on hand-punkh& 225; 
marble stair-cnse 228, 234, 

Sukhavibari (No, 10) on Annpiys city in 
Malladeda 180 ; mat 92], 

Sulas& (No. 419) on 1000 kirsdpanas as the 
fee of a courtesan for one night 272, 

8 (No. 242) on leather strap to bind a 
dog 227 ; barter 267, 

Supü&razs (No. 463) on Bhrgukachehha 
(=Broach) city 180; diamond 209 ; 
kshuramála fish ( —sword.fsh P) 212; 
corals 212; jalaniyāmaka (pilot) 241 ; 
guild of pilots 243 ; distress of mariners 
when their ship tossed aimlessly for 
four months, attacked by a seagale 258; 
ship accommodating 702 merchants 
259 ; Bhtgukachchha as a port of depar- 
tore 262; 700 merchants combining to 
obtain the services of one pilot 268 ; 
eight kársápanas as the feo ofa barber 


272, 

Suripina (No, 81) on paryanka 292; 
basket 224 ; mythological origin of surá 
and varup! wines 227 ; evils of dri i 
wine 227 ; Drink Festival in India 297 ; 
suri 227; virunl wine 227; kapotika 


wine 227; Udieos Brahmins 238; 
gopila (cowherd) 240; afvapdlaka 240 ; 
dearness of kapotika wine 274. 

Sustma (No. 163) on decision of tho majo- 
rity prevailing in the village council 
189 fn. ; corporate life of the citizens 
of Sravast! 196 ; sthaviki (purse) 220; 
1000 kürsüpanas ns the advance tuition 
feo paid to an ücürya 239, 272; royal 
high-pries& 243; fees paid by appren- 
tices to teachers 245; safety of the 
great М, route to Taxila 264, 


Sosima (No, 411) on royal high-priest 
242, 

Sugroni (No, 960) on Bhtgukachchha city 
180; sea-voyage from Bhtgukachehha 
to Sovarpabhimi (= Barma Р) 261; 
Bhtgnkachchhs asa port of departure 
262. 

Sutanu (No. 398) on day-labonrers being 
sometimes paid in money wages 251 ; 
day-Inbourers earning half a mdsaka to 
one misaka a day 273. 

Suyarpahoman (No, 183) on garlic 201; 
woman working ns & maid-servant 256. 

Suyarpskakkala (No. 389) on Brahmin 
villages 187, 243; large holdings (of 
8000 aeres) 190; Tala tree 203; Brahmin 
pensant 238, 245, 

Suvarpamrga (No. 359) оп lno 203; methods 
of hunting 211 fn, ; nat of leathor-straps 
to catch deer 227; kammakara (free 
labourers) 250. 

Svataketu (No. 377) on wooden shields 
224; Udica Brahmins 238; contact 
with air that touches a chandila's body 
is pollution 249, 

буйта (Жо. 540) on nisüda 240; nisAda 
village 243. 

Tailap&ira (No, 96) on Vüràpasi city 180 ; 
perau (axe) 215 ; multi-coloured eover- 
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let for beddings 219 ; canopy decorated 
with golden stars 220. 

Tandulanall (No. 3) on Varanasi city 180 ; 
court-yaluer 242, fixing prices for the 
royal household without appeal 266 ; 
rico os o standard of value 268; ndlikd 
(a kind of measure) 272. 

Takka (No. 63) on corporate life of villa- 
gers 189; Acirya maintained by tha 
guardians of children they tanght 239 ; 
karamaras, persons captured by robbers 
and reduced by them to slavery 252, 

Takkals (No. 446) on bulbous roots of diffr- 
ent kinds 201-02. 

Tarkirikn (No. 451) on the serving maids of 
courtesans 257; out of 1900 pieces as 
fee for one night charged by a courte- 
san (Kall by name) 500 went o cover 
the prica of clothes, perfumes and gar- 
land used for the night 257, 272. 

Tilamusthi (No, 252) on umbrella made of 
leaves 225 ; one-soled shoe 226 ; üoürya 
239 ; 1000 kürtipanas as the fee paid 
in advance to an ücárya 239, 272 ; royal 
high priest 242 ; fees paid by appren- 
tices to teachers 245; safety of tho 
great N., route to Taxila 264, 

Tindnka (No. 177) on Tinduka treo (Gáva 
or Ebony) 208. 

Tittira (No. 37) on the cities of Srávmsti 
IS9, Rüjagrha 193 and Vaiáil 183; 
Tittira (No. 117) on Udieca Brahmins 
238. | 

Tittira (No, 319) on poultry-farmer 240 ; 
eniching birds with the help of decoy 
birds 242. 

Tittira (No. 438) on Acürya 230, 

Tirtha (No, 251) on a$vapülaka 24); artha- 
dharmünusdsaka 242, 

Triparyyastamtga (No. 16) om Alay! city 
180; broom-stick j privy (vach- 
chhatthüna) 231. 
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Trigakuna (No, 521) on sthavik& (purse) 
290. 


Tundila (Mo, 388) on » cotton-field near 
Benares 220; drinking wins forming 
part of festive ceremonies 237; sorî 
227. 

Tosa (No, 338) on gold plate worth a lae 
pieces 217 ; &cárya 239. 

Tvaks&ra (No. 268) on Tvaksüra (bamboo) 
204, 


Ubhatobhrasta (No, 139) on fishermen 240 ; 
kársipaga 208, —— 

Uechehhisia bhakta (No, 212) on actor 241. 

Udañohani (No. 106) on bucket 215, 

Udaya (Хо. 458) оп Surandhans city in tha 
Kadi kingdom 182; iron wessels 215 ; 
silver vessela 216 ; gold vessels 216; 
life-like golden image of & girl 237; 
suvarga-másaksa (n medium of exchnnga) 
268 


Udumvara (No. 298) on Yagdummura (5 
kind of fig) 201, 

Uddilaka (No. 487) on tent 221, 

Unmádayant! (No. 527) on four gatos of tha 
sity of Arisiapura 180; enrring set 
with jewols 218. 

Upünaha (No. 231) on shoes 226 ; йайгүа 
239 


Uraga (No, 854) on Brahmin ponsants 239, 
248; na odium ona Brahmin following 
the occupation of a peasant 238 ; aldor. 
man of s guild 243; quarrel among 
guilds 243 ; slaves treated вя members 
of a family and leading virtuons lives 
201; slavos possessing knowledge of 
highor philosophical truths 254. 

Uteanga (No, 67) on sitakas worth 1000 
pieces of copper 274, 

Vabhru (No. 187) on worker in stone 
(pasinakuttaka) 928, 240 ; white orystal 

tage for a mouse 228, 
Vairi (No, 103) on paryyauka 222, 


Vaka (No. 88) on bill-hook 215: chlvara 
(dress of the Buddhist monks) mada by 
the monks  thamselves 219; eloth 
stiffened with starch 229, 

Valihiva (No, 194) on forests supplying 
rice 203; sufferings of mariners dus 
to shipwreck in mid-pcean 258 ; ship 
aecommodating 500 merchants 92350; 
voyages to Caylon 261. 

Vandhanamokss (No. 120) on royal high 
priest 242, 

Vandhanizára (No 201) on iron fetters 
216 ; iron chnirs for prisoners 218, 

Vanpupatha (No. 2) on Värāpasi 180 ; 
hammer 215 ; spade 215; sthalaniy&maka 
(land-pilot) 241; forast guard 241; 
pilots who noted {һа diroctions by 
marking the position of the Sun by 
day and of stars by night 9262; 
caravan trade 263; caravans travelling 
through deserts at nights only 283; 
organisation of caravana 205, 

Vardhaktitkara (No, 283) on payment of 
a tar in cash 197; winnowing basket 
2026 ; senannehürpa 279, 

Vartaka (No, 35) on Кат a osse] for 
measurement 223; amnana, a vessel for 
mensuremant 233, 

Vartakn (No, 118) on poultry -farming 211; 
“ikunika (ponltry-farmer) 240 ; Vartakn 
-vyddha (hunter of birds) 240, 

Varuna (No, 71) on tha right gatharing 
firewood by the learned 43 ; trbours of 
tree in parks 213; chivara (dross of the 
Buddhist monks) made by the monks 
thomsalys 219 ; Acürya 239 


Vahya (No, 108) on woman serving ns maid 
-Bervant 256, 


Vilodaka (No, 188) on makaci, a- kind 


of fibre 908: — b 241. 
Wrestlor 24], — 


Vatamtga (No. 14) on silver box for keep- 
ing ornaments 216; litter or sedan 
chair 223; piteher 225 ; gardener 241 ; 

Vàruni. (No 47) оп vürupi wine 3227; 
dearness of wine of superior strength 
228, 274; monks dying their chlvara 
229 ; wina distillar 240 ; naliki (a kind 
of measure) 272. 

Vedavbha (No. 48) on performer of spells 
241, 

Vidurspandita (No. 545) on lac 203; trees 
Tilaka 204, Muchakunda 204, Dhagini- 
mila 205, Saptapary! 205, Uparibhadra 
205, 205 Ға, ; flower trees: Kargikira 
206, Ketaki 208,  Champaks 207; 
Nagsmallika 207, Sindhuyára 
207; fruit trees: Ämma 207, 
Jamyo 208; Saha (=Sabakirs, scented 
mango) 208; fishes: Robite, Pügusa 
and Pathina 212; Manikira 217, 240 ; 
magicion 23) ; washerman 240; garland- 
maker 241; cook 241; musician 241 ; 
nator 241; wrestler or boxer (mutthika) 
241 ғо, ; clown (sobhiys or soubhika) 
241; kammakara (free labourer) 250; 
four kinds of slaves 252 ; shipwrecked 
pilot taking shelter in an island 258; 
cloth merchant 265, 

Vikarpaka (No. 225) on drona, dropi 223, 
272. 

Vinllaka (No. 160) on Tála trea 203. 

Visa (No. 488) on the unenviabla lot of tha 
village headman 189  fn.; Benares 
famous for cotton cloth 22), 

Visuvánta (No. $9) on vigayaidya (curer of 
poisonous bites) 239, 

Visabya (No. 340) on grasscntter’s knife 
915; grass-cutter 240 ; a grass-cutter 
earning two m&sakas a day 273. 

Wihwantara (No. 547) on Bensres famous 
for her textile fabries 180,220; Jetun- 
tiara city in the Siyi country 181; 
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Jetuttara surrounded by wall pierced 
with gates 181; town-planning of 
Benares 185 ; valibha (pumpkin) 201 ; 
gsrlie 201; máluvà (a kind of sweat 
potato) 221; karoti (= Bang. warvati) 
201; kalamy! 201; bulbous roots of 
different kinds 201-02; mustard 203; 
Nili 202 fn.; forests supplying (wild) rica 
203; wild rice of two kinds 203 fn. 
aguru 203; gugguln 203 ; naladi 203 ; 
camphor 203; liquoriee 203; kustha 
(costus) 203 ; ivory 203; irem: Sallakī, 
Camphor, Khadirn, Atyakarna, Adyat- 
the, Palida, Koisja and ©Ша 004, 
Aksiva (=Sajind) 204 fn. ; Sováüjana 
(-Sajini) 204 fn.; Karer! (Varupa) 204 
fn, Punniga, Asana, Ajokearna, Sarala, 
Padmaka, Kakudha, Karagdaka, Kovi- 
dára, Taliss, Saptaparp,  Karaüje, 
Dhava, Dhatrl, Putraijiva, Kosamya, 
Somaytksa and Pafijura 203; Mahi- 
nima 205—06 ; Svetapergs, Jatimamst 
Nllapuspi, Svetavir! and Kateruha 306 ; 
Asitarn 20, 206 fn,; Katamála and 
Phapijjk 206; Vallika 205, 205 fn ; 
Tolns! plant 206 ; flower trees: Karpi- 
kira, Karandaks, Kiminka, Kimioka- 
latikā, Nips (2Kadamya), Ankola, Yodhi 
(-Yodhika- Yuthikà) ^ Sthalnpadma, 
Ketak! and Vakula 206 ; Asoka, Nägn- 
kefara, Tagara, Nāgavalli, Fātali, Nir- 
варат (= Мізіода), Bhapdi (= Ghentu), 
Jiti, Madhugandhika, Swetachchha, 
Haktamála, Simsapa, Asphotaka, Süry- 
yavalli, Anoja, Уйнап, Kirpénk.lntiki, 
Padmottars, and Elümvará 207 ; Sirisa 
(=Ghentu) £07 fn; fruit trees ; Ámra, 
Jamva, Vadari, Kapitths, Kharjjura, 
Tàla, Vibhedaka («Ta ); Coscanut, 
Haritaki Vibbitake, Panasa, Layuja, 
Timvaru and гїї 203; shrubs and 


Agurn, Kaştha (costus), Nalada (spike- 
nard), Guggula and Liquorice 208 ; 
Sandalwood, Priyangs, Gandhafila, 
Bhadramustü, Satapuspa, Jhimaka, 
Tungaytnts, Hrivera,Choraks, Kalinga, 
Unnaka and Lolapa 202; grass and 
reeds: Kaa, Kuga, Potakils, Pavajja, 
Mufija and Usirs (=Khaskhas) 209 ; 
Rohita fish 212 ; silver pot for milching 
cows 216; ornament for the neck set 
with jewels 218; ornaments : mukha- 
phulla 216-17, kshauma, unnata, keyfra 
angads, mekhali, gingamnka, pálipáda 
and adghattana 218; Kautamvara famous 
for her cloth specially linen 221 ; Gán. 
dhira famous for her blankets some 
fetching o Inc pieces 222 ; wooden spoon 
223 ; earthen dolls for children which 
were representations of the images of 
elephants, horses, bulls, deer, hare, 
monkey, peacock, swan, birds eto., 226 ; 
mersya (=msireya) wine 227; seven- 
storeyed house 250; magician 239; 
confectioner 241 ; musician 241; man- 
draka-blower 241; weavers’ ward in 
Bensres 244; enslavement of a prince 
and a princess not shocking to the social 
ideas of those days 252 ; slaves freeing 
themselves by payment 2583 ; sacrifice of 
cooks (pantha$akuns) for the safety of 
the caravan-263 ; niska 260; Amitrata- 
pans's enslavement due to her father’s 
debt 273 fn.; price of slaves varied with 
their accomplishments, good birth, 
beauty etc. 273, 274; woolen blankets 
worth a lae 274. 


Viéwüesbhanjana (No, 93) on forests as 
pastures 202-03, 

Viraka (No. 204) on the sufferings caused 
by famines in the KAsi kingdom 280. 

Vrhachchhatra (No. 336) on leather bag 


for keeping wealth 227; performer of 
spells 241. 

Journal Asiatique—(Vol, IV) : Renaud on 
the identification of Yavadvipa and 
Suvarpadvipa with Jiva and Samitra 
162 fn. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society—{1920) : on prehistoric symbols 
on punch-marked coins 10, 

Journal of Literatare and Science, Madras 
—(1858): Mr. Elliot on the punch-marked 
coins in the graves of Coimbatore 10, 

Journal of the Oriental Society of Germany 
—(Vol.XXIT) : Dr, Ballensen on referen- 
ces in the Vedas to images of gods 57. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute—(Vol. XVIII): Gowland on 
Neolithic gold-mining centres in the 
Deccan 4; (Vol. LIV) , E. H. Hunt on 
Copper Age remains in graves discovered 
in the Nizam's dominions 9; E. H. 
Hunt on Hyderabad pottery of the 
Copper Age resembling early forms of 
the “Ka” mark pottery of Egypt 18 ; 
Richard on some iron graves in North 
Arcot district 0 fn, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society— 
(Vol. VII): N. G. Walhouse on Copper 
Age remains in Coimbatore 8 ; (1888): 
Hewitt on the export of teak from the 
Malabar coast to Babylon 72, 163; 
(1889) : John Cockburn on the cavo- 
Psintings in the Kymore ranges 5; 
(1898): Kennedy on trade betwoen India 
and Babylon in the seventh and sixth 
centuries B, C, 163; (1925): E, Mackay 
in his artiele on Sumerian connections 
with Ancient India on pointe of 
similarity between ancient Indian and 
Sumerian Civilisation 17, 

Journal of the Royal Economic Society — 
(1910) : Mrs, Rhys, Davids on all 


exchange in the Vedic Age as done 
by barter 75. 

Kapisthala Samhitá on metals : gold, ayas, 
lead, tin, $r&ma and loba 123 ; washing 
for gold 125; $y&ma 131; ointments 
176. 

Kantika Sūtra cf  Atharvaveda with 
extracts from the commentaries of 
Darila and Ke$ava edited with valuable 
notes by M. Bloomfield on charms to 
avert inundation 96; Trshtighs tree 
100; #yimika 107; parihasta used 
аз а bracelet 127 fn.; weather- 
prophet 150 fn. 

Kanfiks Sütra on canal irrigation and the 
practical part of the ceremony of letting 
in the water 93, 

Kausitak!  Brihmspa (and Aitareya 
Bráhmapa)-— Trans, into Eng. by A. B. 
Keith on в double crop 91; wooden 
sacrificial post 137; ritual shoes made 
of bore skin 140; dresthin 152, 157. 
gambling ss one of the causes of 
indebtedness 177. 

Kaugitak! SOtrs on palila (straw) 145 fn. ; 
the nocessity of proving one's descent 
from three generations of tsis before one 
oan serve as & priest 155. 

Kangitak! Upanisad—Trans, into Eng. by 
Е. Max Moller in the S. B. E. series 

. Vol. I, on vasana (cloth) 116; razor 
132; razor case 132 ; fsand! having 
four legs 198; paryyanka (bed-stead) 
138; dresthin 152, 157; King Ajata- 
fatru disputing with and instructing 
Brahmins in the lore of the Brahma 
156 ; perfumes 176. 

Kathopanifad—Translated into English by 
F. Max Muller in the S. B. E. serios 
Vol. XV. on gold 123; $rinká, &n orna- 
ment 128; razor 132; sword 132; 
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polished mirrors 135; pictures (light 
and shade) 142 ; painter’s brash 142. 

KaSiki (commentary on  Pünini's гав) 
by Papdita Vimana and — 
Edited by Panditas Gangüdhara Sástrl 
and Ratnsgopala Bhattichirys : Рарз 
Sūtra IV. 2, 68 tena nirvrittam 
referring to the foundation of Kaufimvi 
by prince KuSaimva 181 fn, 

Kathaka Samhiti—Edited by L. Schrmder 
in four vols, on  well-irrigation 
93; tanta (yarn) 115; vemin 
(loom) 115 ; nfvi (closely woven end of 
the cloth) 116; pragháta (long and 
loose unwoven fringe with swaying 
tassels)-116 ; tiga (shorter fringe of the 
cloth corresponding to the modern 
obilka) 118 ; vatapa (lengthwise border 
of the cloth which kept the web 
together from becoming threadbare 
by fluttering in the wind) 116; drokab 
(spotty patterns embroidered all over 
the cloth) 116-17 ; ugnlsa (a head dress) 
118; threads of wool 118; barāsi (a 
barken stuff) 119 ; metals : gold, sys, 
lead, tin, syima and loha 123 ; washing 
for gold 125; #уйша 131; methi 
(pilar) 145; knowledge not descent 
making a Brühmaps 155; setu (raised 
bsnk for crossing inundsted land) 
160fn. ; $fatamáns (a medium of exchange) 
165; hirapys krspila (s medium of 
exchange) 125, 167; ointment 176; 
falali (annointing instrument used by 
males) 176. 

Kütyiyana Srautasftra on usplza 118; 
tirpys (silk or linen garment) 119; 
preparation of soma drink 141; black 
and pointed shoes of tho Vrütyas 226; 
Satamins (a mediam of exchange) 269, 

Kevaddha Sutta on the use of birds to 


guide pilots 262. 
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Khádira Grthyacttra—Trans. into Eng., by 
H, Oldenburg in the B5. H. E, series 
vol. XXIX. on rotation of crops 
91, 200; darv! (a spoon) 223; razor of 
udnmyara wood 2234; basket 224; 
rules and rites on honse-building 235 ; 
sesamnm 203; razor made of metal 
215 ; brazen vessels 216 ; brazen bowls 
216 ; ornaments 217 ; golden ornaments 
217 ; wreath of gold 218; rope 225, 
pitcher 225; shoes 220, s 

Kindred Bnyings (=Saənyotta Nikaya)— 
Translated into Eng. by Mra, Rhys 
Davids nnd Mr. F. H. Woodward in 
three parts on all property left 
intestate or ownerless reverting to the 
crown 276, 

La Doctrine du Baecrifica—Sylvain Levi on 
the story of Manu dividing his property 
among his sons 84 fn, 

Land system in Eonth India between 800 
A. D. and 1200 A. D.—Dr. K. M. Gupta 
(Punjab Oriental series, Vol. Мо. ХХ.) 
on two-field and three-field systems of 
cultivation 22—98, 

Láiyüyana Srantasütra with the com- 
mentary of Agni Swim! on the 
necessity of proving one's descent 
from three generations of rris before 
one oan serve as a preist 155, 


Literary History of India—H. W. Frazer 
on the  Purnspasüktn hymn Ol; 
sen not unknown to the early Indo- 
Aryans 67. 

Manchester Memoirs Vol. LX. Part 1, 
(1915) on Neolithic graves 6. 

Mababhisya of Patafijali critically by 
edited by Kielhorn: the commonta- 
ior Nüzojibhatia's wrong  interpreta- 
tion of the Mauryas as idol-mannfac- 
iurers 165—658. 


Mabhlüniddesa on T&mraparp! dwipa 261 fn. ; 
(commentary) on the diífieulties of 
caravans figuratively doseribed 263, 


Maháparinibbàna — Suttanta—Trans. into 
Eng. by T. W. Rhys Davids in the 
B. B. E. series vol. XL on the six groat 
cities and the small city of KufInagara 
179-80 ; foundation of a fortress in 
Pataligrima which along with the 
fortress grew up into the town of 
Pitaliputra 184, 

Mahasndasssna Sutlanta—Trans. into Eng. 
by T. W. Rhys Davids in the 8, B. E. 
series vol, XJ. on town-planning of 
Knéayat! 155; detailed description of 
a flight of stairs 234, 


Mabüvagga—Trans. into Eng. by T, W. 
Rhys Davids and Hormann Oldenburg 
in tha S, B. E, serics in vols XIIL & 
XVII. on cultivation of landa by 
tenants 198; use of senrecrowsa to 
protect the erops 199 ; channel dug for 
?c-operative irrigalion likened to a 
patchwork robe of the monks 200; 
Simula cotton nsed in quilts 202; forests 
as elephant-preserves 204; coverleta 
dyed with figures of animals 220 fn.; 
high quality of tha cloth of the Sivi 
country 22); various kinds of woolens 
221; pallanka (high class bad-stead) 
222 ; sand! 222; litter or sedan chair 
323; apassona phalakam (board to 
lean against) 223; five kinds of abodes 
allowed to Buddhist monks 231; or- 
ane built houses of the richer 
Classes described 282 ; mpheti 
( 7 skins f) 233 fa, : — — 
for windows 254; relation between the 
antevisika and tha ücárya 245: un- 
discharged slaves not eligible for the 
Pavajjã ordination 253, one hundred 





pieces for one night as fee of a courtesan 
(Salavati by name) 257. 

Mahavarnda—Edited by W. Geiger оп 
frontier villages in Vanga country 187 
and 187 fn. 

Maitriyana Brihmays Upanisad—Translat- 
ed into English by F. Max Muller in the 
S. B, E. series in Vol. XV. on plantain 
tree 105 fn. ; the work of the black- 
«mith described 131 ; bell 132 ; vessels 
made of brass 133; painted wall 142; 
karmira (blacksmith) 149; ттіраса 
(potter) 150 ; public dancer isl; ; actor 
151 fm.; magician 151 fn,; prize- 
fighter 151; catching sh with a net 
170-71. 

Maitrāyaņi Sarphitã—Edited by L, Schræ- 
der, on vemána (loom) 115 ; пўџ;а 118; 
threads of wool 118; tarpya (silk or 
linen garment) 119; kshauma (linen) 
119; metals: gold, nyas, lead, tin, 
gyima and loha 123; washing for gold 
125; hirapyakrspala (a mediom of 
exch»nze) 125 ; opasa 129 ; $yáma 131 ; 
prüvepa (according to Geldner looking 
glass); potter 140, 150; knowledge 
and not descent masking & Brühmans 
155 ; ointment 176; dalal! (anointing 
instrument used by males) 176, 

Majjbima Nik&ys (the first 50 discouros) 
—Translated into English by Bhikkhau 
Sflacara in two parts on the city of 
Attaka in Anga 180: Assapura, s 
nigama in Anga 180; Halidda-varsa, 
& nigama in the Koliya country 181 ; 
Kitagiri, & nigama în the Kafî kingdom 
181 ; forests as elephant-presorves 204 ; 
thatched house 230; slaves forming 
part of & housebolder's property 252- 
53; beating a female slave (Kall by 
name) 255 ; female dancers and singers 
956 ; voyages ont of sight of lend 258, 
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Manchester Memoirs (Vol. LX.)—Elliot 
Smith .on the causes that led to the 
establishment of Neolithic settlements 
in particular localities 6, 

Manusmrti with the commentary of 
Medhatithi—Translated into English 
by Dr. Ganginitha Jha complete in 
ten vole. on the sharing of lands 
by the conquering persons 24; fines 
on piercing fine gems like diamonds 
and rubies anû for boring pearls or 
inferior gems improperly 133 fn, ; 
ktsnila as a metallic standard 167, 
167 fn,; Vena caste 243; Pukkasa 
caste 248 fn. ; Dhvajabrte class of slaves 
252; Dandsdasa olass of slaves 252; 
table of weights and measures on which 
the standard of exchange was based 269. 

Manual of Indian Buddhism—Korn on the 
sale of land to Anáthapindada 192 fn, 

Mayamatam on the growth of villages into 
towns 183 fn, 

Münava Grhyasfitra on temple 236, 

Myth, Ritnal and Religion—Andrew Lang 
on the similarity in the primitiva mode 
of accounting for creation from the 
sacrifice of & fabulous monsterman, 
a Pornga 61, 

Natural Historys—Pliny on Indian glass as 
superior to all others from the cireams- 
tances of its being made of pounded 
crystal 135; fifty-eight rivers of 
India 200, 

Neu und Vollmondsopfer—Hildebrandt on 
prasitraliarana 224 fn. 

Nirukta—Yàüska on  Devapi. as royal 

priest 156, 

Notes on the Age and Distribution of the 
Foote collection of Indian Prehistoric 
snd Protohistorie Antiquities (Madras, 
1916)}—Bruce Foote on Neolithic pottery 
$4; Neolithic iron industry 4 fn. ; 
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painted figures on rocks in the Neolithic 
cite of  Kapgallu in the Bellary 
district 5. 

Numismata Orientslis—Goldstucker on 
stamped impressions on tho media of 
exchange 269, 

Omina et Portenta—Weber on charms to 
avert inundation 96;  Saknadhümam 
(wasther-prcphet) 150 fn. 

Origin of the Brühmi Alphnbst—Biühler 
on references to navigation in tha 
Rgveda 67. 

Origin anà Growth of Religion among tha 
Babylonians—Dr. Sayce Sea under 
Hibbert Lectures. 

Original. Sanskrit Texte—Muir on kulyā 
in the mgveda masning artificial water- 
ways 29; on the probable usa of cotton 
cloth in early Vedic Age 49 ; leather 
workin tha Rgvedic Age 54; absanca 
of caste system in the Revedica Аре 58, 

Oxford History of India—V, A. Smith on 
the non-existence of the golden age of 
poets in tbe primitive times l; Parusa- 
sükia hymn 61; voyage of Skylax 
down the Indus into the Indian Ocean 
261, 

Pali Dictionary—Childera on kutjimyaka 
or kutamviks (private landowners) 191 
fn. ; Kikkho = five suvarpas 270. 

Püli Dictionary —HRhys Davids on kutim. 
vaka or kutamvika (private land. 
owners) 191 fn. 

Pafahsvimda Brihmaga—Trans, into Eng. 
by Dr, Caland on mapi being work 
on the neck by means of a thread 52; 
gosts skin as clothing 112; (03а (а 
shorter fringe of cloth corresponding 
to the modern chilka) 116; uspiga 118; 
baris! (barken stuff) 116 ; opea 128; 
necklace of silver niskas 128, 130, 165; 
prakiiss (according to Goldner looking 


glass) 124; baga for holding milk, 
wine and other liquids made from 
eow-hide 110, 140, 160; methi (pillar) 
145 fn. ; viyitel (female weaver) 149 fn. 
153; royal seers 155 ; royal priest 150; 
badyan (causeways) 169; goat's skin as 
clothing 112; gambling as one of the 
enuses of indebtedness 177, 

Panini See under Siitraa of Pipini, 

Páraskara Grhyaslira— Trans. into Eng. by 
H. Oldengurg in the 8. B, E. series 
vol, XXTX, on kilila (a variety of suri) 
142; parifrot (a drink from flowers) 
142 ; position of women in relation to 
agriculture 153; mudga 201; sosamam 
202; mustard 202; tortoisas 202; 
spear 214 ; axo 215 ; eoppar razor 216; 
brazen vosselas 216 ; an instrument of 
gold used in giving honay and clarifiad 
butter to the newborn child in the 
medhijanana ceremony 217 ; ornaments 
217; kupdala (esrring) 218 ; chariots 
222; ükarss phalakam (dise-board) 923 
fn. ; darv! (spoon) 223; seuva (small 
sacrificial ladle) 223 ; mat 224; basket 
224; shoes 223; wine of superior 
strength 228 ; rules and rites on bouso- 
building 235. 

Pitimokkha—Trans, into. Eng. by T. W. 
Hhys Davids and Hermann Oldenburg 
in the 8, B, E. series vol. XIII, on 
employment of weavers to weave cloth 
for monks 219; silk fabrics 221; use 
of money forbidden to the Samgha 207 ; 
practice of stamping impressions on 
media of exchange 269; a kürta 
(=kirsipags) enough for buying coarse 
clothing for a monk and ten kairga's for 
s nun 273, 

Pliny’s Natural History See under Natural 





Periplns of the Erythrean Sea (Schoff's 
Eng. Trans.) on the discovery of the 
monsoon 74; the export of ebony from 
Barygses 70 fn. 

Prehistoric Antiquities—Schreder оп ayas 

as pure dark copper 49 ; loha ss origi- 
pally meaning copper but later denoting 
iron 49, 131. 
(Second edition, 1927) on Neolithic 
pottery 4; rock-carving in Manbhandar 
village of Singhbhum 5—6 ; prehistoric 
rock-painting near Singanpur in the 
Raigath district of C. P, 4—5. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1967); Mr, H. E. Blanford on the 
existence of man in India at a much 
earlier period than in Europe 1. 

Psalms of the Brethern on channels dag 
lor co-operstive irrigation likened to a 
patchwork robe of the Buddhist monk 
200; court-valuer 242, 266; slaves 
having no freedom except that given 
by their masters 253; manumission 
of slaves 253; courtesans 257; fsh- 
monger’s village at a gate of Srivasti 
265 ; 

Psalms of the Sisters—Ses under Theri- 


саћа, 

Ptolemy's Geography—Ses under Geo- 
grapby—Ptolemy. 

Ramiyapa—Valmiki (with the three com- 
mentarios of Tilaka, Siromapi and 
Bhusaps) completo in seven vols. 
on crops grown 94—95; importance 
of sgriculturo 95; famine 96.97 ; 
forests supplying resin, aloe, musk, 
sandalwood, lac, hides, honey and fuel 
and the materials for the construction 
of bonses and sacrificial implements 97 ; 
different kinds of trees 98—105 ; beanti- 
fal avenues of Sila trees in the city of 


Ayodhy& 101 fn. 5 mango-gardens of 
Koala 105 ‘fn.; groves of cocoanut 
trees along S, coast of the Deccan 
105 fn.; groves of plantain trees 105 fn. ; 
art of gardening 103 ; dung of buffaloes 
used as fuel 112; Kamvojs, Bahllikea and 
Sind famous for their horses 112, 158 ; 
flesh of sheep as food 112 ; cloth made 
of sheep's wool 113; large size and 
great strength of the elephants of tha 
Himalayan and Vindhyan regions 113, 
158 ; hides of elephants 113 ; hunting 
the deer and the antelope with the bow 
and the arrow 114; weaving industry 
190—232: linen 120-21, woolen 121, 
silk 121-22; metals 123-24; mineral 
products like gairika, lime, mica, 
crystal and diamonds 124; goldsmith 
124, 149 fn.; mining gold, gems and 
precious stones 125 ; silver mines 124; 
metal industries 126—133: various 
articles made of gold 126—127, various 
ornsments 129—30, various afticles 
made of silver 130, metal vessels 131 ; 
spade 132; hoe 132, bill-hcok 132; 
iron axe 133 , iron box or trunk 133; 
169; eollyrium pots 132; blade of an 
arrow 132; sword 132; armour 132; 
armour for elephants and horses 132; 
ornaments made of iron 133 ; images of 
tiger mada of various metals 133 ; bell- 
metal milk-pots 133; brass 133; al- 
chemy 133; jeweller 134, 149 ; jewellery 
124; polished mirror 135; wooden 
sacrificial post 157 ; specialised oarpen- 
ters 139 ; manufacturer of boxes 139, 
169; wooden sandals 139; artificial 
hills made of wood 139 ; deer-skin used 
as soat-spreads 139 ; tiger-skin as cover- 
let for chariots 139—40 ; lion-skin as 
coverlet for chariots 140 ; leather-worker 
140, 149 ; pots like kumbhi, karambhi 
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and sthill 140, 169; lignor-pots 140 
169 ; altars and seats made of ivory and 
gold 140; pillars and windows made of 
ivory 140; images of ivory placed in 
chariots 140; sur& that oozes sponta- 
neously from trees (= tadi ?) 142; varant 
and maireys wines 142; painters 142 ; 
rooms adorned with pictures made by 
skilful artists 142 ; images of horses, 
birds, serpents and of Laksmi with hor 
elephants carved on a chariot 142; town- 
planning of the city of Lanka 146—47 ; 
town-planning of the city of Ayodhya 
147 ; civic consciousness of the citizens 
in keeping with town-planning 148 ; 
weaver of rugs 149 ; scent-maker 149 ; 
potter 150; astrologer 150 ; physician 
150; cook 15^, 174; servant 150; 
washerman 150; musician 151; public 
dancer 151; actor 151; artist 151; 
painter 151; merchant 151.; mason 
151; a brabmin earning livelihood by 
ploughing 154; Valmikl,s SOdra was 
the composer of the Hámüysna and a 
tsi 156 ; recognition of the position held 
by trades and crafts in society 158; 
references to ses-voyages 161-62 ; refer- 
ence to preparations fora naval fight 
162; India's trade in silk with China 
162 ; flesh of goat, sheep and of hunted 
animals like black antelope and wild 
boar as food 170; dried meat as food 
170; flesh of buffalo, cock, pencock, 
hare and various kinds of krkala as food 
in Ravana's kitchen 170 ; Asava and its 
preparation 171; luxury and the im- 
provement of art in the age of the 
Rümáyana 17476 ; gambling as one of 
the causes of indebtedness 177 ; duty of 
the state to promote tho material wel. 
fare of the subjects 178; foundation of 
Kaufámyi by prince Kusimva 111 fn. ; 


inclusion of Virtt’ (which concerned 
itself with the various branches of pro- 
duction) in the royal curriculam of 
studies 275; king advised to pay proper 
attention to the property of traders, 


cultivators and the cattlo-farmors 275— 
275, 


Heallexicon der Indogermanischen Altor- 
tumskunde—Otto Schreder on the ori- 
ginal Aryan stock having acquaintance 
with agriculture long before their migra- 
tion into different lands 22; on the 
common knowledge of the arts of the 


weaver, the carpenter and the plaiter of - 


grass and reeds among the people speak- 
ing the Indo-European group of lan- 
guages 45, 

Records of the Geological Sarvoy (Vol. I): 
Dr. Oldham on the Godavari flake being 
" formed from a compact light-coloured 
agate” 2; (Vol, XXXVII): Dr. 
Keith on the Barma find containing 
implements showing distinct traces of 
having been worked by man 1. 

Report of the Archwlogical Survey of 
India, Madras (1914-15): Longhurst on 
Copper Age remains in Kurnool burial 
sites 8; the western (Egyption) infla- 


ence on the Copper Age pottery of S. 
and W, India 9. 


Report of the Archwological survey of 
India, Southern Circle (1902—03) Mr, 
A. Reson Copper Age remains in the 


burial sites at Adichanallar in Tinns- 
velly 8, 


Rgveda Samhita with the commentary of 
Sayanaearya critically edited by F, Max 
Muller in 4 vols, on cow as the medium 
of exchange 9—10; growth of land- 
ownership and agricultural life 22—94 3 


Aryans sharing among themselves the 
conquered land of the Dasyus 24; no 


royal ownership of land 24—95; cor- 
porate village life 25—26 ; growth of 
towns 26-28; clearance of forests for 
purposes of sgricultare 28; origin of 
the art of sowing seeds and of the use 
of the plough 928—329; agricultural 
operations 28—29, 31—32; use of 
manure 29; irrigation by wells 
29—30, 93; ceremonies connected 
with agriculture 30—31 ; nature of. the 
grains grown 32; food of the people 
32—35 ; domesticated animals 35—41 ; 
various kinds of trees 42, grass 43 and 
plants 43; economic importance of 
forests 41 ; hunting and fishing 43—44; 
weaving industry 45—49 ; dress 47— 
48; motal industry 49—52; various 
kinds of ornaments 51—53 ; oarpentry 
52—53; pottery 53; leather-work 
54; manufacture of liquor 54; house- 
building 54—57 ; painting and sculp- 
ture 57—58 ; caste system in relation 
to mobility of Isbour 55—62 ; different 
occupations 62—64; domestic labour 
64—65; internal or domestic trade 
65—66 ; mesns of communication : roads 
and rest houses for travellers 66, 159, 
beasts of burden ctc., 66—67 ; naviga- 
tion 67—69; combination between 
merchants 74—75 ; methods and media 
of exchange 75—77 ; general economic 
condition of the masses and the classes 
77—80; indebtedness 79; rate of 
interest 79, 177 fn. ; famine 80; hos- 
pitality and liberality 80; law of in- 
heritance 89; prostha (in prostha- 
diya), something like s bigh and broad 
bench 137 fn. ; Asecana, vessel to hold 
liquids such as meatjaice 140, 169; 
ayasthfind (pillar made of syas) 145 fn. ; 
añja or añji moaning ornaments 127 
fo.; gths, either ^an actual house 


erected over or beside tne grave in 
memory of the deceased or chambers 
and vaults of subterranean or rock-ont 
caves 144; pillar (sthfp3) on Vedic 
grave 144—45 ; upalspraksini (woman 
employed in grinding corn) 148 fn.; 
vaptr (barber) 151 fn.; kusidin (usurer) 
152 fn.; high status of the rathaküras 
152 ; slavery 654, 152 ; dãsa denoting a 
non-sncrificer, a heterodox snd not 
always a sinve 153,153 [ín.; aritr 
(rower of & boat) 161 ; harmysa 173—74 ; 
harmyesthah prince 137—74; prayers 
for freedom from debt 177 fn. ; protec- 
tion of crops from birds by making din 
and noise 199, 


Rgveda—Translated into English by R., T. 


Н. Griffith in two vols. on Kakam- 
vara, some  umbrageous tree 42; 
uses of Valvaja (Eleusine Indices) 43 : 
РД or Pitba, & climbing plant having 
medicinal properties 43; hunting lion 
from a place where men lie in wait to 
capture him or where a pitfall bas been 
prepared to entrap him 44; Rgveda 
IY. 24, l0 and VII, 1. 5 referring to 
images of gods 57 ; Rgveda IV. 82. 33 
referring to carved images of girls on 
wooden posts 57-58, 142; Rgveda IV. 
24.9 suggesting haggling over prices 
65-56 


Rgveda, the oldest literature of the Indians 


by A. Kaegi—Translated into English 
by R. Arrowsmith on race of chariots 
drawn by horses as “the peacefal pre- 
psratinn for the decisive struggle on 
the battle-field” 39 ; lowest stage of 
developmont of arts and crafts in the 
Rg vedic Age 4, 


Rgveda— Eng. Traus. by H. H. Wilson, on 


püras as citios 28, 27-28 ; references 
to weaving in the Rgveda 46; NHgveda 
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IV, 24, 2 suggesting s contract for sale 
65; Rgveda IIL. 31. 1-3. suggesting law 
of inheritance and Siiyana’s interprota- 
tion on it 89 fn. 

Rgvedic Caltare—A, С, Das on oultiya- 
` of rice in the Rgvedic Ags 32 fn. 
Sarangndbara Samhita ( Kirpays Sigara 
Press) on tabla of weights and mea- 
sures 272 fn. 

Satepatha Brihmapa (Ajmere edition) 
on sacrifice described figuratively һа 
ploughing, sowing and reaping 31; 
garmont of knśa grass used by the 
wife of the ascrifieer 43 fn ; alankära 
used for tha first time in the, 51 fn., 127, 
rukma being worn on the breast by 
means ofa chain ( rukmapása ) 52, 128 
tālpa 53, nature and construction of 
grha (a structure) 58 fn. ; 
cities of Asandhivat and Parivakrs 81- 
82; fesling against land-transfer 85; 
gifts of lands to Brahmins 85; Kshatriya 
elansmen  spportioning. land given to 
them by aking with the mutual com 
sent of all 85; every one being fit to 
be eaten up by the king 85; grant 
of (public) land iby the king with the 
consent of the clan — 
operations 92; raid of cattle 109; 
various articles of food prepared from 
eow's milk 110, 171; beaf-eating 111; 
growing feeling against cow-slaughter 
111 ; gostas skin as clothing 112; 
origin of boar, its fat and the sandals 
made of its skin 113; tortoises 114; 
anucshüim (forward stretched web) 115 ; 
sic (border or fringe of cloth)-116 ; dasa 
(border or fringe of cloth) 116 fn. ; nivi 
(closely woven end of the cloth) 116; 
fringe of — 116 ; Arokáh 
(spotty patterns embroidered all over tho 


cloth) 116-17; adhivass (garment to cover 
the upper part of the body) 117 ; ments 
118; tarpya (silk or linen garment) 
119; metale: gold, ayna, load, tin, 
syime and Ioha 123 ; washing for gold 
125; suvarpa 125 fn. ; pidas of gold 
125 fn. ; Satamina 125 fn.; gold on the 
priest's finger 125 fn.; karpafobhana 
128 ; silver plates 180; 1оһашаув 181; 
lohiyasa 131; prükaéa (according to 
Geldner looking glass) 134; asandi 
(shining seat) made of Udumvara wood 
138 ; landi made of Khadira wood 133 ; 
Asandi square in shaps 188; a span 
high &sand! 138; knee high 4aand! 
138; navel high dsand! 198; nau- 
manda (rudder of a boat) 139; goat- 
skin as the ritual dress of tho priest 
139; goatskin, tiger-skin and black 
antelope skin as coverlet for ãsandî's 
1839—40; ritual shoes made of boar- 
skin 113; 140; burnt (pakva) bricks 
mentioned for the first time in, 143 fp. ; 
SmaSina (funeral and memorial stroc- 
tare) and its throe varistias—vásta, grha 
and prajñinam 114; stons and timbor 
pillars on dmadina 145, 145 fn. ; dwîr 
(door) 145 fn. ; sthüp& (pillar) 145 fn. ; 
Sthüpa-rija 145 Ín.; methi (pillar) 
145 fn. ; smelting of ores (aman) 148 
fn. ; female weaver 142 їп. 153 ; stone- 
carving 149 fn; position of woman 
in relation to agriculture 1583—54: 
royal sers 156; kinga Janaka and 
ASvapati disputing with and instructing 
brahmapas in the lore of the Brahma 
156 ; horses imported from the Indus 
regions 158; sekn (raised bank for 
Crossing inundatad land) 160 fn; 
reference to sea and sea-navigation by 
Mann, the Indian Noah 161 ; Manoraya- 

*arpanam (sliding down of the ship) 161 


fn.; ship having two rudders 161; 
návija (pilot) 161; tül4 balance) 164; 
$atamáüna (a medium of exchange) 165— 
66 ; a Satamüna was vrtia (i.e., round) in 
shape 166; suvarpa (a mediom of 
exchange) 166; pads (s medium of 
exchange) 166; Svasstha ( stracture 
of some sort for the reception of 
guests) 168 fn. ; Yajfiavalkya’s fond- 
ness for beef 170; liberality of princes 
173; ointment 176; gambling as one 
of the causes of indebtedness 177; 
sarefiks, a reod stalk with n tuft as 
annointing instrument 176; Kans&m. 
veya, ons belonging to the city of 
Kotamyl 181 fn. 

Satapstha Brihmapa—Trans, into Eng. 
by J. Eggeling іп five vols. (in 
the S, B. E. series) on Prof 
Eggeling’s acceptance of Siyana’s inter- 
pretation of a fatamins as having been 
100 máünas or gufija-berries in weight 
166, 

Sümaveda—Eng. Trans. by —Stovenson 
on the prepsration of Soma sacrificial 
drink 141. 

SAnkhydyanas Árapyaka Upanisad— Trans. 
into Eng. by À. B. Keith on paryyanka 
(bed.stsad) 138;  4sand! having four 
legs 138 ; 

Sånkhyäyana —— Grhyasütra—Trans. into 
English by H. Oldenburg in the 
S. B. E. series vol XXIX. on 
kilala (a variety of suri) 142, 227; 
pariérnt (a drink from flowers) 142 ; 
vrihi (rice) 200; yava 201; mudga 
201; sessmum 202; mustard 202; 
indigo 202 ; dans (Crotalaria Janica) 
202; consecration ceremony of s 
garden 213; sword 214; axe 215; 
copper razor 216; gold vessels 216; 
gold spoon 217 ; golden ornaments 217 ; 
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earring 218 ; chariot 223; srue (ladle) 
923; sruva (small sacrificial ladle) 223 ;- 
piteher 225; pot for keeping curds 
995—236 ; shoes 236 ; women drinking 
wine st marriage festivals 227 ; surd 
227; rules and rites on house-build- 
ing 235 ; temples 236. 

Sanyutta-Nikiya—See under Kindred Say- 
ings. 

Ríyana's commentary on the Hgveda—on 
the fowler’s wife cutting a bird evident- 
ly for food (in Rgveda 1. 92. 19) 33; 
tridháta and trivarütha (in Rgveda 
VI 45. 9) 56; Rgveda IIL 81. 1—3 
referring to customs or laws of succes- 
sion to property 89. 

Si—yu—ki ( Buddhist Records of the 
Western World) by Hinen Teang— 
Trans, into English by S. Beal on the 
story of the maritime adventures of the 
lion-prince Sirphala 261; kingdom of 
women 261 ; red sandal-wood image of 
the Buddha caused to be made by the 
minister of king Udayana, a contem- 
porary of the Buddha 236, 

Sociale Gliederang Indien—Fick on Udicca 
Brshmins-inheriting a stricter standard 
of life 238, 

Some Aspects of the Earliest Social 
History of India—S, O. Sarkar, London, 
1928 on opa sas a style of Bair- 
dressing 51 fn.; kurira ss & style of 
hair-dressing 52 fn. ; bnilding notivitios 
developing through the needs of social 
and corporste life of the Vedic Aryans 
(as in the case of Vedic go3thi (club) 
vidatha (royal audience hall), sabhá 
and the like } 57 ; uttads (sprung from 
tuds or mulberry tree i.e., silken) 119; 
kumva and karira as & kind of horn- 
shaped coiffure 127 fn., 128 fn, 


Bt. Petersburg Dictionary—on dama 55 fn.; 
pastyasad 55 fn.; pspi 74; anfüka as 
&n adverb only (and not as an ornament) 
91; opaía as hair-tape or hair-net 51; 
khSdi as an ornament of three kinds 
52; $yümáü, name of various plants 
107 fn. 


Study in the Economic Conditions in 
Ancient India, A—Dr. Prünanitha on 
the relative value of gold and silver in 
Kantslya's time 271. 


Siitras of Pinini on ikhana (=s pit artifi- 
cially made whore the hunter conld lie 
in wait at a convenient distance for 
shooting) 114 fn.; páda as a metallic 
standard 107; Sálàtura city 183; 
Takkgasili 183 ; Sana (Crotalaria Junica) 
202 ; grimah filpini (craftsmen attached 
to a village) 213; grimakautibhyim 
са taksaps (carpenters attached to a 
village) 213; bell-metal 216; kantha 
220; ‘kaugeya cloth 221; carpets 
221 fn, ; Kapifa famous for grapes out 
of which wins was prepared 228; 
temple of the gods 236; actor 241; 
Cheskravsrman, a Kşhatriya was a 
grammarian 248; vaitanika (wage- 
earner) 251 ; dvaipyo vanika (merchants 
trading with islanders) 259; salt 
merchants 265 ; spice merchants 265 ; 
saurpa, vásanam and maudgika proving 
the existence of barter 268; bovine tale 
as n standard of value 268; cow ns a 
standard of value 268; kürsüpapa 268, 
pada 268, pspa 268, $fatamána 269, 
nigka 269, hirepya 269, kamen 269 and 
vista 269 as medis of exchange ; 
stampod impressions on medis of 
exchange 269; miga (as a kind of 
weights) 272; &jhaka (s kind of 
measure) 272; dvaigupika, traigupiks 


Suttanipita—Translated into English by 


V. Fausbol] in tho S, B. E. serios 
Vol X. on  catile-cearing by Kail 
Bharadwāja, a Brahmin 211 ; Brahmin 
peasant Bharadwija 238, 246 fn; 
bhátaka (day-labourer) 251 fn,; route 
from Srivasti to Patitthina described 
264 ; (commentary) on Sirim4, a courte- 
san whose mother was also a courtesan 
257. 


Suttevibhanga on pefakira (weaver) 240 ; 


rathaküra 240; low castes and trados 
948-49 


Taittirlya Arapyaks with the commentary 


of Bhiskara—Edited by Mahadeva 
SAstri in three vols. on the slaughter 
of the cow as an invariable &ccompani- 


ment of the RAjasfya, Vajapeya and 
the Advamedha ceremonies 119. 


Taittiriya Brahmans with the commentary 


of Siyandcirya in three vols, on eura 
аз a drink of ordinary life 35 fn, 54 ; 
tilpa (son born on the nuptial bed- 
stead i e, legitimate son) 53; Jana- 
$ruteya ns a nagarin 82 ; two kinds of 
rice: &iu and mahävrīhi 94; 180 
domestic animals to be sacrificed in 
Afvamedha 110; beef-eating 110, 111; 
sacrifice of  buíffaloos lll; vemána 
(loom) 115; tüsa (a shorter fringe of 
the cloth corresponding to the modern 
chilka) 116; tirpys (silk or linen gar- 
ment) 119; hirapya-krsnala 125 ; 
ртакаќа (according to Geldner looking 
glass) 134; kācha (glass or jewellery) 
133, 135 ; tālpa (nuptial bedstead) made 
of Udnmvara wood 137 ; prostha (some- 
thing like a high and ı broad bench) 
137; mantras for tho Preparation of 
Soma drink 142 3 Sresthin 152, 157 fn. ; 
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loss of the former high status of the 
rathakira throngh devotion to в 
mechanical art 152, 154; position of 
women with regard to sgriculture 
153—54; vapij (merchant) 158; seta 
(raised bank for crossing inundated 
land) 160 fn.; $atamána (as & modium of 
exchange) 167; cattle driven out to 
graze thrice a day 167;  üvasatha 


princes 173. 


Taittiriya Samhita (= Black Yajarveda) 


with the commentary of Süyapücürya 
on separate ownership of land 82; 
ownership of land 82—84; story of 
Manu dividing his property among his 
sons 84; rise of landed aristocracy 88 ; 
law of inheritance 90; use of six or 
twelye oxen to drive the plough 90— 
91; plongh-shsre 90—91; seasons 
bearing on agriculture 91 ; well-irriga- 
tion 93; crops grown 94; different 
kinds of trees 99 , 103, plants 107 and 
grass 109; cow as 5 medium of ex- 
change 111; use of bullocks in ploughing 
land and in drawing waggons and carri- 
ages 111 ; camel as an object of sacrifice 
112 ; goat's milk as the highest form of 
draught 112, 112 fn,; bad effects of 
accepting the gift of a sheep 113 ; sheep 
used in drawing the plough 113; ass 
as “the best burden-gatheror of animals” 
113 ; pits artificially made where the 
bunter could lie in wait 114; tortoise 
114 ;prAcinátána (forward stretched web) 
115 ; visas (cloth) 116; nivi (closely 
woven end of the cloth) 116 ; pragbita 
(long and loose unwoven fringe with 
swaying tassels) 116; tia (« shorter 
fringe of the cloth corresponding to the 
modern chilki) 116; уйќарапа (length- 
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wise border of the cloth which keep the 
web together from becoming thread- 
bare by finttering in the wind) 116 
ugnisa 111; tarpya (silk or linen 
ment) 119 ; kshaama (linen)L19 ; metals 
gold, ayas, lead, tin, yama and lo 
123 ; origin of silver 123 ; washing 
gold 125; hirapyakregala 125; ба 
mina 125 ; hiranyagarbha 125 ; 
kinds of ornaments like opaíe, srsj, 
pupdarisrsj and bhoga 128; silver 
plates 130; loha 131; $yáma 131 ; 
sickle to cat snd trim the sacred grass 
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vanaspati (timber post) 137; pitha (in 
pithasarpin), a wooden seat 137 ; dsand! 
(shining seat) whose use in ritual by в 
priest ensures sámrájya for his client 
133; waggon 138; boat 138; hide- 
dresser 129 ; dry skin-bag as sacrificial 
fee 140, 169 fn. ; ritus] shoes made of 
black antelope skin 140; mantras for 
repetition at every stage of the mann- 
facture of Soma sacrificial drink 141 ; 
intoxicating effects of Soma drink; the 
story of. Vi$warüpa 141; various kinds 
of altar-brieks 143—44 ; durya (door) 
145 fn. ; methi (pillar) 145 fn. ; bhigak 
(physician) 150 fn. ; physicians already 
cama to be disliked 152, 152 fn., 154— 
55; knowledge not descent making a 
brihmays 155; seta (raised bank for 
crossing inundated Iand) 160 fn. ; fata- 
mina (asa medium of exchange) 165 ; 
milching cows thrice a day 167; 
ukha (cooking pot) 169 ; brahma-udsna 


165; cooking loft to th wife 171; 
ointment 176; faik& (annointing ins- 
trument) 176 ; origin of collyriam 176; 
gambling as one of the cansea of in- 
debtednoss 171. 

Taittirlya Samhiti—Keith's Eng. Trans. on 
separate ownership of land 82; father 
making common property with the 
воп 83, 

Tindya Maha Brahmana with tha common- 
tary of Sáyspácáryn critically edited by 
Papdits A, Chitnaswimi Sastri 1935, on 
beef-enting 110 ; golden sr&j (nn orna- 

. ment) 128, 

Theogony of the Hindus—Count Bjorns- 
ijirna on the points of similarity 
between the religious systems of Ancient 

Indis and Egypt 19—20, 

Therigithi on Benares cloth fetching 1000 
pieces 220; Benares famous for her 
silk fabries 221; manumission of slaves 
958 ; Vimald, a courtesan whose mothor 
was also one 257 ; sütakas worth 1000 
pieces of copper 274; Isidiat reduced 
to slavery in one of her previous births 
on account of her father’s debts 275; 
айы (deposit of pledges on which loan 
was granted) 257, 

Therig&thi commentary on Punk's admis. 
sion into the Buddhist samgha only 
after sho was emancipated by her 
master 24; woman working as keeper 
of burning ground though no waves ara 

Times of India Illustrated Weekly (7th 
March, 1938) on the —prehistoric 
civilisation of the Indus valley 13—16. 

Tod's Rájasthinn—See under Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthina—Col. Tod. 

‘Travels of Marco Polo—Sir Henry Yule 

-revised by Cordier on Indian dogs 164. 


Uvasagadasao—Eng. Trans, by A. F. R. 
Hoernle on the cities of Alavi 180, 
Várüpasi 180, Champá 180, Indapattha 
181, Kampilys 191, Kodamvi 181, 
Kufinirà 181, Mithila 112, Polianpurs 
152, Püjaliputtaka 182, Бајаріћа 159, 
Sünkiéya 182, Sáketa 183, Betavya 182, 
Sagula 182, Surpsnmüra 183, Такка а 
183, Ukkatjha 183 and Vaidali 183; 
Vaisall was known as Vinlyagama with 
Kullugs and Kundagáma as its suburbs 
183 5 town-planning of Velalt 185, 844 ; 
village of potters near Pol&sspara 187, 
225 


Vaijayanti—Yadavaprakads on the growth 
of villages into towns 183 fn, 

Vasistba Dharmasiitra—Trans. into Eng. by 
George Buhler in the 8, B, E, series 
vol. XIV. on the imposition of fines on 
village as a whole 190; village elders 
administering justice 190 ; distinetion 
of royal domain from Jand of tha 
ordinary landholders 191; mods of 
acquisition of property 191; proofs of 
title to property 192; Provisions on 
the right of way and evidence in dis- 
potes regarding immovable property 
192 ; acquiring property by usage 192 
—93 ; state manngemoent of the property 
of widows ond minors 193 ; laws of 
inberitanca and succession 193—95 ; 
one-sixth as the royal share of the 


wanlth of the subjecta 106 ; exomption 
from taxation 108 ; Objects malo of 
leather 226 ; objects made of bone and 
cOnchsholl 220 ; actors condamnad 249 ; 
the othar condemned Professions 249 fn; 
fpaddharms 250; slaves exempted from 
taxation owing to loss of persona 253; 
Brahmins Permitted to barter homa- 
grown corn, food eic, 267; lhkhita 
(71. 0. U.) 271, 975 ; money-lending 
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condemned 274; six different kinds of 
interest 275, 277; two, three, four and 
five in the hundred is the monthly rate 
of interest according to caste 275, 
977; interest on articles like gold, 
beasts of burden etc, without 
security could be increased six or eight- 
fold 275, 277; interest stopped with 
the death of the king in whose reign the 
transaction took place 275 ; king's duty 
to maintain frotriyas, the weak, tha 
aged, women without means nnd luna. 
tics 275 ; property other than s Brah- 
min's left ownerless reverts to tha 
crown 193, 270 ; undue raising of prices 
condemned 277 ; those exempted from 
taxes 277; food of the manay-lender 
who exacted more than the legal rato 
of interest was impure 277; king's duty 
to guard against tha falsification of 
weights sud measures 277 ; begging 
Brahmins denounced ns thieves 278. 


Vajasanoyi Samhiti—See under W hito 
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jurveda. 
Voda of the Black Yajur School—Keith 


Sea under Taittirlya Saqhiti—Keith's 
Eng. Trans. 


Vedie Index—Macdonsll and Keith on 


Aryans having acquaintance with agri- 
culture in the Indo-Iranian period 22 ; 
disa chiefs ruling over paras 22; 
private ownership of land 24, 82 fn. ; 
vid and jana 24; monarchy as a well- 
established institution in the Revedic 
Age 25; rejection of Zimmer's view 
that the grimay! was the president of 
the village council 25-26 ; use of sakrt 
(manure) in the Rgvedic Age’, wall- 
irrigation in the Rgvedic Age 29-30; 
Yava meaning any kind of grain and 
not barley 82 ; cow, though its flesh was 
taken was gradually scquiring sanctity 
di 
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even in tha Egvedic Aga 33 ; ealt in tha 
Revedic Age 34; Vedic surd (as opposed 
to Soma) being a drink of ordinary life 
95 fn., 54; no mention of horse-riding 
in war in tho Rgveda 33 ; high social 
status of the rathakira and the iaksan 
45; vaya (weaver) 63; loha originally 
meaning copper later denoted iron 49; 
Agni and the sages as pathikrt (path- 
makers ) 66; ota 46 fn.; existence of 
longer vessels with many oars for sea 
voyages in tho Hgvedic Age 6999; 
pani 74; niska as a sort of currency | 
76; story of Manu dividing property 
among his sons 84 fn.; tha epithet 
devourer of the subjects applied to the 
king indicates king’s political saparior- 
ity and not his ownersip of the soil 85, 
B5 fn; king's right to spportion tha 
land with the consent of the clan as 
containing the germ of the later state- 
ownership of the soil 86 fn.; vali (king's 
revenus) 97-88, 88 fn.; only five seasons 
in the year 91 £n.; drápi as coat of mail 
117 fo. ; gold obtained from the bed of 
rivers 125 and from mines 125; vàya 
(weaver) 149; urd&ra (a wooden vessel of 
definite size used in measuring grain) 
164; ktyools, miss ond other grains 
used as standards of weight in messur- 
ing precious metals 164; Vedic village 
167; kesttt: his fonctions 174; 


Vedic India—Ragosin on early cultivation 


of the cotton plant or tree by the Indo- 
Aryans 49; navigation unknown to the 
Rgvedic Aryans 67. 


Vedic Mythology—Msedonell on the eure of 


Ghosl's skin-disense 63 ; woll-irrigation 
in the Rgvedia Age 39-330; story of 
Mann dividing property smong his soas 
84 tn. 
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Vedische Mythologie—A, Hillebrandt, revis- 
ed and enlarged in two vols, 1927—29, 
on the preparation of Soma drink 34 fn, 

Vedische Studien—Geldner on anüka as an 
ornament 51 ; the existence of the caste 
system in the Rgvedic Ago 58; priveps 
(looking glass) 135;  harmyesihah 

prince 1784, | 

 Vedische Stndien—Pischel (Vol II.) on 

.. patsyasad [pstsya (n) meaning a house) 

55. 


Vimánsvattu commentary on the cities of 
Ayojjhs 180, Varapas! 180, Kampilya 
181, Koéimy! 181, Madhura 181, Mithila 
182, Sazala 182, Sikets 182 and VaisalI 
183 ; female slaves fetching water 252 ; 
a slave-girl besten to death 255; story 
of a slaye-girl flying to the forest to 
commit suicide, nnable to bear rude 
treatment 255—358 ; trade-ronte from 
Kansümvi throngh Sind to Sovira 264, 

Vinayn Texte—Translated into English by 
T, W. Rbys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenburg in the S, B, E, series vols. 
XIIL, XVII. and XX. on large holdings 
(of 8000 acres) 190 ; channels dag for 
co-operative irrigation likened to patch- 
work robe of the monks 200; hot-air 
baths 234; dagobüs or topos 236; 
fresco-painting 237 ; physician's fee 
of 16,000 pieces for curing a mercbant- 
prince's wife 239; a -thief not to be 
ordsined as a nun without the sanction 
of the guilds 244; guilds as arbitra- 
tors 244; parents discussing tho best 
profession for their wards without в 
reference to the father’s trade 246 ; 
low castes and low. trades 248; fifty 
 kahípagas for one night as the fee. of a 
courlesan (Amvapál) 257; s Hinds 
merchant's seventh trading voyage on 
high seas 259; navigability Ьу sen- 
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going ships of the Ganges and the 
Yamuna 264; taverns for the sale of 
liquor 265; hotels for the salo of 
cooked meat and rice 265; bartor 
prescribed for the Buddhist Samgha 
in certain eases 207;  suvarpa and 
hiranya ss media of exchange 269; 
one pila was equal to five mágakas in 
Rajagtha in Ajitedatrn’s time 270; 
the purchasing power of a copper 
karsipans 273; debtors unfit for 


admission into the Buddhist Samgha 
275 ; famino 280, 


Wages Quostion, The—Walker on Indians 


abiding in their lot with oriental 
stoicism and fatalism 247, 


Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation— 


La Couperie on maritime intercourse 
between:India and Chins from about 69) 
B. C. 162; foundation of an Indian 
colony about the present Gulf of 
Kino—tchoa called Langga (after the 
Indian name of Lanka or. Ceylon) 162. 


White Yajarveda (together with tha Kanya 


recension) on crops grown 93.04 ; 
forests supplying wild rice (nivira) 97, 
bdellium 97, animals 97 and honey 97; 
different kinds of trees 99, 100, 103, 
104, 106, 107, 108 ; 609 animals brought 
for the Horse-sacrifice 109-10 ; bullocks 
carrying loads 111 ; sacrifice of buffaloes 
111; horses given as sacrificial fee 112 ; 
camel as an object of sacrifice 112; 
assos drawing the car of the Afwins 
113; boar. as an object of sacrifice 
to Indra 118; elephant-keepers 113; 
fishing in rivers and lakes 114; fish- 
vendor 114; technical terms connected 
with weaving like ota (woof), жетйп 
(loom) and mayukha (wooden pegs to 
stretch the web on or shuttle) 115; 
Vāsas (cloth) 116; threads of wool 


au 
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118 ; metals: gold, ayas, Syma, lohs, 
lead, tin and silver 122-23 ; goldsmith 
194, 195 ѓа. ; gold pieces 125 fn.; a 
circular gold -diso or plate with 21 
knobs used in sacrifice 125; gold 
needles used in sacrifice 125 ; hirapya- 
garbha 125; sncrificial cauldron with 
golden handles 126 ; golden ornaments 
127, 128 ; various ornaments like neck- 
chain, opafa, gold worn as amulet 
128; golden trappings for horses 
128; silver needles used in saerifico 
130;  loha 131; $ylma 131; iron- 
smelter 131; blacksmith 131; 
receptacla hammered ог formed 
with & tool of syas 131; metal jug 
131 ; sickle to cut the ripened grain 
131 ; knife 131; iron sxe 132; razor 
132; fetters made of iron 132 ; lead 
needles used in sacrifice 182; armour 
182; iron castles (used figuratively) 
132; sruva (small wooden sacrificial 
ladle) 136; sruc (large woolen ladle) 
136 ; wooden sacrificial spade 136; 
wooden Soma reservoir 136, 169 ; four- 
cornered sacrifical cups of Khadira wood 
186 ; mortsr-shaped cup of Palása wood 
126; wooden Soma eups 136, 109; 
wooden mortar and pestle for extracting 
Soma juice 186, 169; wooden needles 
used in stitching together the folding 
doors of the cart-shed 136; fire shoval 
or poker mado of Palasa wood 136, 169 ; 
wooden instrament called sphys 136 ; 
wooden sacrificial posts 137; drupad 
(timber post) 157; thrones made of 
Khadira wood 187 ; piths (in pithasar- 
pin), a wooden seat 137 ; sand! (shin- 
ing seat) 137, 198; rajasandi (shining 
seat for kings) 198 ; war-chariots 138 ; 
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mfomaya ukhä (earthen cooking pot) 
145, 169 ; dvAr (door) 145 ; durya (door) 
145 ; duropa (door) 145 ; principal occu- 
pations of the people 148 fn, 148—51, 
174; women splitting cane, working in 
thorns, doing embroidery work, dealing 
in love charms, washing and dyeing 
cloths and making scabbards and oint- 
ments 153; gape and gaņspati 157 j 
vanij (merchant) 158 ; -references to the 
sos 161; sritram (oar) 161; ship propelled 
by 100 oars 161; tla (balance) 164, 271 ; 
women fetching water 172; birth of 
industrious women, s blessing which the 
Horse-sacrifice will bring “to the 
king 172; ointment-maker (usually в 
female) 176, 153; duty of the state to 
protect the life and property of the 
subjects as also to promote 

materia] welfare 176—77; ideal of 
happiness which the king prays to the 
gods for bis country to attain 178. 


White Yasjurveda—Eng. Trans by R.T. 


H. Griffith on different erops grown 94; 
tho use of the timber of Kürshamarya 
troe (Gmelina Arbora) in making sacri- 
ficial Indles 100; Krmuka tree as 
farnishing kindling sticks for sacrificial 
purposes 100; goat as an object of 
sacrifice to Vaya 113. 


YAjfiavalkbya Samhita on the right of 


collecting grass, fruits and flowers enjoy- 
ed by Brahmins 82, 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen landis- 


chen Gesellschaft (vol. IX.) : Max Muller 
on the different implements mentioned 
in the Grhyasütras 224 fn. ; (vol. LL) : 
Oldenburg on the existence of the caste 
system in tho Rgvedio Age 58. 


Il. Subject Index, 


[ Che references are fo the pages of this work | 


A 


Agriculture, clearance of foresta for pur. 


poses of, 28 ; implementa for, 28-29 ; 
application of manura for, 29, 92-93 ; 
irrigation for, 13, 29.30, 93, 260; 
rainfall a necessity for, 11, 30, 199-30) ; 
prayers and charms for rainfall 30, 96 ; 
charms to avert inundation 93, 96; 
prayer for a bumper harvest 96; 
tronbles the agricultarist had to 
contend with 95-96 ; agricultura] opera- 
tiona 31-32, 92-93, 198-99; successive 
stages of, 196-09; rotation of crops 
91; khila system of, 91-22 ; cultivation 
of land by pensant-proprietors 197-98 , 
cultivation of lands belonging to others 
198; measures for the protection of 
the crops 199; ceremonies connected 
with, 30-31, 96, 199; products of, 32, 
93.04, 95, 200-03; position of women 
in relation to, 153-54. 


Agriculture, not known to the Palmolithic 


Indians 1; in the Neolithic Age 3; 
in the Indus Valley in the Chalsolithic 
Age 11-12; known to the Aryans in 
the Indo-Iranian period 28; in the 
Revedio Аде 23-94, 28—32; in the 
Brihmaps period 90—96; in the Age 
of Gantama Buddha 197—302. 


Agricultural products, in the Hgvedis Age 


82 ; in the Brabmapa period 93—04 ; in 
the Age of the Hámüyapa 95; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 200—02, 


Agricalturist, status of the, in the Rgvedie 


Age 84; chanze for tho worse in the 
Brühmaza period 152, cf, 85. 


Alchemy P (in the Ageof the Ram&yaga ) 
133. 


Arboricultura — Ses under Gardening, 


art of, 


Architeoture, in the Neolithic Age: thatched 


huts 3; prehistoric cometries 6 ; in the 
Copper Age: megalithic monuments of 
Coimbatore and Hyderabad Cairn 
burials 89; in the Chaleolithia Aga: 
dwelling houses of Mohenso Daro with 
brick-filling bath rooms and paved 
Washing places near wells 14-15; в 
temple with a bath at Mohenzo Daro 
15-16 ; the dwelling houses of Harappa, 
ona of which had narrow walls and 
corridors 16;  brick-structures like 
Hinda Samidhi’s 16; in the Rgvedic 
Age : Ета (2 memorial structure erected 
over or beside the grave) 50; tha 
harmya 56, 173-74; the vidatha (royal 
sudience hall) atc. 57 i in the Bridmapa 
period: the ordinary dwelling housa 
in which bamboo-work predominated 
143 ; &nadána (mamorial siruüctures) of 
three kinds viz, Vistu, grha and prag- 
hünam usaslly made of bricks or atones 
144 ; timber architecture 145 ; ávasntha 
(^ temporary structure for the reception 
af Guests) 168; in the Age of the 
E&mAyana ; Ksikeyi's Mahala with ita 


agit 
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174; Yuvarija Bima's Mabala 174—75 ; 
Rávaga's palaco with its krodhigira, 
kimagtha, divüviharagrha, citragthn, 
latágrha, artificial mountains made of 
wood etc. 175; inthe Age of Gautama 
Buddha: thatched houses 290; 
esven-storied buildings 230 ; dharmaiala 
420 ; isana-dilà (resting placa for 
travellers) 930; samsthigira (town- 
hal) 230—31; ckaitya 231; krdasálá, 
of which a portion was reserved for tha 
reception of guests, a portion for the 
poor and the helpless and a portion for the 
delivery of helpless woman 231 ; a privy 
with doors in which o lamp was kept 
burning the whole night 281 ; buildings 
оѓ бте kinds in which monks were 
permitted by the Buddha to live viz, 
тіһагь, агдһауосъ, prisdds, harmys 
and gühá 231—32 ; hot-air baths 234; 
open air bathing tanks with 
flights of steps 234; temples 226; 
Vaithake of Jarisandhs and the walls 
of Ràjagrha 338;  Khapdagiri and 
Udayagiri caves 236 ; Dagobis or Topes 
236 ; Piprawa Stupa 236. 


Arta and orafis, in tho Palwolithic Age: 


work in stone ; work in bone 2; in tho 
Neolithic Age: work in stone 3 ; pottery 
$—4,; gold-mining 4; pearl and com- 
chshell industry 6 ; architecture: huts 
8 and cametries 7 ; painting 4—5; sculp- 
ture 5—8 ; in the Copper Age: work 
iu bronze 7,8 ; work in silver 7 ; work 
in iron 8,9 ; work in gold 8; pottery 
8, 9; architecture ; tombs of Cyclopesn 
style in Tinnevelly, Kurnool, Coimbatore 
and Ansntapar districts 8&—9 ; Hydera- 
bad cairn burials 9 ; in tha Chaleolithic 
Age: weaving 12; work in shell and 
terracotta 13; work in silver 13; work 
in gold 13; work in precious stones 
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13; work in ivory 13 ; work in copper 
13 ; work in bronza 13 ; pottery 13—14 ; 
architecture 14—16; town-planning in 
Mohenzo Daro lá and in Harappa 16; 
in the Rgvedio Age: weaving of wool 
45—48 and of cotton 49; work in ayas 
49—50 ; work in gold 50—52 ; carpentry 
53—53; pottery 53; leather-work 54; 
manufacture of liquor 54 j; architecture 
54—57 ; painting 97, sculpture 57; 
in the Hrühmapa períod : weaving L15— 
22; mining 122—274, work in gold 
124—390; work in silver 130; work in 


ayas and loba 130—339; work d БЫШ 


metal 133 ; work in braas 133; alehamy ? 
133; art of the jeweller 193—934; 
glass work P 134—395 ; carpentry 136— 
39;  lesthar-work 130—410; pottery 
140; work in ivory 140; mannfacture 
of liquor 141—132 ; painting 142 , e 
turo 143—45 ; town-planning 14 

arborienlturo 103—04 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha: work in iron 214— 
16 ; work in copper 216 ; work in silver 
216; work in bell-metal 216; wark 


in brass 216; work in gold 216—17; . 
art of tha jeweller 217—18, 214; 


weaving 218—22 ; carpentry 232—94 ; 
work in grass and reeds 224—25 ; 
pottery 225—26; leather-work 2216— 
27 ; wine distilling 227—928; work in 
stone 228 ; work in ivory 228; work 
in bona, conchshell and coral «229; 
preparation of salt 229 and of molasses 
239 ; dysing 229 ; stiffening eloth with 
starch anû polishing it with conch 
299.—50 ; eurling cloth into à thonsand 
folds before wearing it 250; mrehitec- 
ture 230—36; sculpture 239—397; 
painting 237. 


Articles of foreign trade, in prehistoric 


times 17-18; 20-21, 72 ; in the Hgwedic 


Age 71; inthe Brihmapa period 183- 
64; inthe Ageof the Ramfyana 162; 
inthe Age of Gautama Buddha 260, 
203. 

Articles of domestic trade in the Rgvedio 
Age 65; in the Brahmans period 158 ; 
in the Age of the RAmaysna 158 ; in the 
Age of Gautama Baddha 265, 

Aryans acquainted with agricultura in the 
Indo-Iranian period 22—23, 

Asaya 171, 

Ayas,in the Revedio Age 49-50; in the 
Brahmaga period 130—531. 

B 

Barber, in the Fgvedic Age 75 ; in the 
Brahmans period 164; in the Age of 
Gantama Buddha 267—68, 

Beefesting, in the Chaleolithie Age 12 ; 
in the Rgvedic Ace 32; in the Вгаһ- 

Bellmetal industry, in the Age of the 
Rámiyapa 133; in the Age of Gautama 
Bnddha 216, 

Borax 123, 125, 

Brass industry, in the Brihmanza period 
133 ; in the Age of the Ramiyana 133; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 216, 

Bronze industry in the Copper Age 78 ; in 
the Chaloolithic Aga 13. 

Burma find 1, 2, | 


C 
Canal irrigation, in tho Rgvedio Ago 29; 
in the Brahmans period 93, 
Carpentry, in the Rgvedie Age 52-53; in 
the Brihmapa period 186-39; in the 
Age of tha Ramiyapa 189; in the Ace 
of Gautsma Buddha 239.24, 


Caste system in relation to mobility of 
labour, in the Rgvedic Age 68-62; 
in tha Bribmaga period 154-56 ; in tha 
Age of Gautama Buddha 244, 246-50, 


Cattle-rearing, in the Chaleolithic Age 12 ; 
in the Rgvedic Aga S35—4]; in the 
Brahmans period 100-13; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 211. 

Ceremonies connected with agriculture, in 
ihe Hgvedic Age 30—31; in the Brah- 
mapa period 96 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 199, 

Chaleolithie civilisation of the Indus Val. 
ley, its affinity with Sumerian cultore 
l1, 16-17; prosperous agrieultürs on 
a flat plain subject to floods 11 ; ampler 
rainfall than today; evidences for it 11 
—12; crops grown: wheat and cotton 
12; hunting, fishing and weaving 


industries 12; dress and ornaments of 


the people 12—13; work in shell and 
terracotta, in silver, in gold, in precious 
stones, in bronze and copper 183 ; pottery 
13-14; dwelling houses at Mohenso Daro 
14-15 and st Harappa 16 ; & temple and 
a publio bath at Mohenzo Daro 15-16 ; 
town-planning at Mohenzo Daro snd 
Harappa 14, 16 ; internal trade 16—21. 


Character of foreign trade in Anciont 
India 280. 


Uivic consciousness in the Age of the RAmi- 
yarns 148, 


Civilisation of the Copper Age: work in 
copper 7, 9 ; in bronze 7, 8 ; in silver 7 ; 
in iron 8; in gold 8; pottery B,9 ; 
architecture : Cyclopean style of cons- 
truction of the tomba 89; probable 
Egyptian influence on tha pottery and 
on the construction of the tombs of thia 
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вра 8-9; methods and median of 
exchange 0— 10, 

Classification of villagos 186—857, 

Combination between merehants, in tha 
Ravedio Age 74—75; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 242, 263, 257. 

Competition determining prices, in the 
Rgvedio Age 65—66; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 265—456, 

Conchshell industry, in the Neolithic Age 
6; in the Chaleolithia Age 13, 16; 
in the Ago of Gautama Baddha 229. 

Copper Age antiquities 7—9. 

Copper industry, in tha Copper Aca 7, 8, 
9; in the Chalcolithic Age 15; in the 
Revedic Age 49-50; in the Brahmans 
period 130-31; in the Асе of Gantama 
Buddha 216. 

Coral, work in, in the Age of the Ramiyana 
124, 134; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 212, 229. 

Cornering 266, 

Corporate life in the towns (in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha) 155—806. 


Corporate lile in the villages, in the 
Revedie Age 25—25;in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 188—50. 


Cotton, cultivation of, in the Chaleolithic 
Age 12; in the Rgvedio Age 49; in 
the Bráhmsaga period 119-20; in the 
Age of Gantama Buddha 220. 


Cotton industry, in the Chaleolithio Age 
12; in lhe Hzvedic Age 49; in the 
Hrühmaga period 119-20; inthe Age 
of Gautama Buddha 219-20, 

Cow ass standard of valoe, in the Rgvedic 
Age 9-10, 75; in the Age of Panini 
968 ; in tho Sütra period 268, 


Cowry-ahell as à standard of valoo {im tho 
Jitaka period) 268, 

Craft-cnilds—See under Guilds, 

Currency, in prehistoric times 9-10 ; in the 
Revedio Age 75—77; in the Brihmana 
period 164—67 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 268—71. For details Se under 
Mathods and Media of exchange. 


Custom influencing prices 265, 


D 

Dealing in futures 268, 

Dignity of labour, in the Revedic Ago 
61-62 ; loss of this dignity in the 
Brüáhmapa period 152, 154-55 ond in tha 
Age of Gantama Huddha 243—49, 


Domestic furniture, in the Rzvedie Age 
53; in the Brahmagpa period 168 ; in 
ihe Ágae ofthe Hümáyana 169; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 217, 223—393, 


Domestic economy, in the Rgvedie Age 
64—65 ; in the Brihmana period 133-54, 
171—73. 

Domestic trade, in the Chalcolithie Age 
18 ; in the Котейіс Аре 65—07 ; in tha 
Brihmapa period 158—600 ; in the Age 
of Gantama Buddha 262—967, 


Domestic utensils, in the Neolithic Age 3; 
in the Copper Age 8; in the Chaloo- 
lithic Age 13; in the Rgvedic Age 50, 
93, 54 ; in the Bráhmapa period 168—69; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 215-17. 

Domesticated sanimalsa—See onder Cattle- 
rearibg. 

Drainage system, (in the towns of. Mohenzo 
Daro and Harappa in the Chalcolithic 
Age) 11 and in Benares in the Age of 
Cantama Buddha 180. 


Drees of the people, in the Chaleolithic 
Age 12—13 ; in the Rigvedia Age 47— 
48 ; inthe Brahmans period 117—18 ; 
in the Age of Gautams Buddha 319, 
220—230. 

Dried fish as food 227. 

Duties levied by the king 277. 

Dyeing industry 229, 

E 

Economic condition of the classes and the 
masses—See under General economic 
condition of the classes and the mazaes. 

Exeavstions a& Mohenzo Daro and Harappa 

^ 1-15. 

Mxemption from taxation 277, 


Extent of Aryan expansion in the Rgvedic 
. Age 22; in the Brahmapa period El. 


F 


Falsification of weights and messures con- 
deraned 277. 

Famine;in tho EHgvedic Age 50; in the 
Brahmans period 96—97; in the Aga 
of Gautama Buddha 279—80. 

Female labour, in the Revedia Age O 
65; in the Brihmapa period 153—54 
17i—72; in the Age of Gantama 
Buddha 255—67. 

Fishing, in tha Chaleolithic Age 12; in 
the Rgredie Ags 33, 44; in the 
Brihmana poriod 114, 170-71; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 212, 

Food of tha people, in the Palmolithic Age 
3; in the Neolithic Ago 3; in the 
Copper Age 8 ; in the Chileslithic Age 
12; in the Rgvedio Age 34—35 ; in the 


Forced labour 276—77, 279. 

Foreign trade of India, in the Chaleolithis 
Аре 16—21 ; іп the Revedic Age 69—74,; 
in the Brihmaps period 162—64; in 
the Age of Gautama Buddha 26 —452, 
280. For details See under Trade of 
India, Articles of foreign trado and 
Maritime trade-routes 

Forests and their economic importance, in 
the Revedic Age  41—43; in tha 
Brihmana period 97—109 ; in the Age 
ol Gautama Buddha 2023—09. 

Free labourers, their dignified status in 
the Hgvedic Age 61.62; loas of thoir 
former status in the Brahms period 
152, 154—55 and in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 248—49 ; their frivolous though 
gay life 251, their goneral economic 
condition 251, 

Fruits, in the Revedia Age 33; in the 
Brihmana period 105; in the Age of 
Gsutams Buddha 207—08, 


G 


Gardening, art of, in the Age of the 
Rámáyapa 103—04; in the Јака 
period 213 ; in the Sütra period 213, 

General economic condition of tha classes 
and the masses, in the Hgvedia Age 
77—80; in the Brahmane period 
167 —77; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 278—80, 

Geographical mobility of labour 247, 

Glass industry f (in the Bráhmana period 
134—835. gae 


Godavari fiske 1, 2, 

Gold industry, in tha Palwolithic and Neoli- 
thic Ages 4; in the Chalcolithic Age 
13 ; in the Revedie Age 5052, im the 


Brahmapa period 124—29 ; in the Aga 
cf ihe Hümiüyapa 129—30 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 216—17. 

Grass: ite different — varieties, in the 
Revedie Age 43; in the Brihmana 
period 108; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 209. 

Grass, work in, 224—25, 

Guilds, in the Revedie Age 74—75 ; in tha 
Brahmaga period 156—58 ; in the Age 
of the Rimfyapa 258; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 242—43 : their organi- 
sation 157, 243, 245 ; their three princi- 
pal characteristics: (1) on Alderman 
at the head 243, (2) heredity of profes- 
sion 244 (3) localisation of industry 
243-44 ; their legislativa, judicial and 
exocntive functions 244, 

Gangeria hoard 7. 

H 


Hagzling ovar pricaa 05-06, 265. 

Herbs, in the Rgvedio Aga 43; in the 
Brühmana period 105—07; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 208—09. 

Hoarding of wealth 274. 

Horseracing (in the Ttzvedie Aga) 39. 

Horse-riding (in the Revedie Age) 35—39. 

Horticulture—See under Gardening, ort of, 

Honse-building: thatched huts in the 
Neolithic Age 3; in the Chaleolithic 
Ago 14-15, 16; in the Havedic Age 
5457 ; 173-74; in the Brühmaga period 
14245, 167-68, 17475; in the Age of 
the Ramayana 17475 ; in tha Aga of 
Gautama Buddha 2:0—34, 235. For 
details See under Architecture. 


Hunting, În the Paleolithic Age 1; in the 
Neolithic Age 3; in the Chalcolithie 
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Age 12; in the Rgvedio Age 33-44. in 
the Brühmana poriod 113-14; in the 
Age of Gantama Baddha 311—132. 

I p 

Indebtedness of the poople—See under 
Loans. *s 

Indian trade or commerce with Arabia, 
Assyria, Babylon, Burma, Oayloo, 
Chnldsa, China, Ezypt, Mesopotamia, 
Persia and Phonicia—Ses under Trada 
of Indin. 

Inheritance——See under Law of inheritance. 

Inland trada:rdates, in the Chaleolithis 
Age 16; in the Revodie' Age ÛÛ j ii tha 
Brahmana period 159-6); in the Ago 
of Gantama Boddha 2063—44. 

Internal trade—See undsr Domestic trade, 

Instruments of credit 271, 271 fn. 

Iron, in the Neolithic settlement in the 
Bellary district 4 fn. ; articles made of 
iron found in the burial sites of 
Adichanallar in Tinnevelly 8; in the 
Rgvedie Aga P 49-50 ; in the Bribmana 
period ? 131; in tha Age of tha 
Ramayana 131-33; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 214—16. 9 

Irrigation, in the Chalcolithic Age 12; 
in the Revedic Age 29-30 ; in the 
Brühmaga period 93; in the Age of 
Gautama Boddha 260, 

Ivory, work in, in the Age of the Ramayana 
140; in the Jataka period 22 

J 

Jawellery, in the prehistoric burial sitos 
at Adichanallar in Tinnavelly 8; in 
the Chaleolithis Age 13; in the 
Brihmans period 193; in {һо Аро сЁ 
the Ramiyapa 133-34; in the Age of 
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Gantama Buddha 217—18; in the 
Piprawa stops 214, 


Е 
Khila system of cultivation 91-92, 
Kilüls, a variety of surá 142, 227. 
L 
Labour—Ses under Free Isbourers and 
Slavery. 
Tand-ownership—See under Land system, 
Land revenue, the amount of the royal 
share in the Brihmapa period 85 and 
in the Age of Gantama Buddha 
105—896 ; paynble either in cash or in 
kind 88, 197; land survey 196 ; land 
roeyenna administration 103—97, 


Land system : division of land into vástu, 
&raiblo land, pasture and forests ; vastu 
and arable land in individual ownership 
and pasture and forests in communal 
ownership 23-24, 82, 191—293; land 
belonged to the members of the joint 
family in common 82—54 ; iranafzr of 
land 84; fooling against land-transfer 
in the Satepatha Brihmapa 85; no 
state-landlordism in tha pgvedie Ара 
94—95, іп the Brahmapa period 85—87 
and in tbe Age of Gautama Buddha 
100-01 ; royal domain 190-91; land 
reyente in the Revedic Age 25, in the 
Brühmana period 87—88 and in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 195—97 ; land 
tennre 197-98 ; rise of landed aristo- 
erais and its causes 88—89, 173; an 
ideal economie holding according to 
Bandháyana 190, 

Land tenure: pensant-proprietorship 197-98; 

. bhügehüsa 198;  Zamindari system 
88.89, 173. 


Landed aristocracy, causes favouring the 
Erowth of, (in the Brahmans period) 
88-69, 173, 

Low of inheritance in the Hzvedis Age 80; 
in the Brahmana period 832—290 ; in the 
Age of Gantama Baddha 193—95, 

Leathar-work, in tha Hzvedie Age $4; in 
ihe Brihmnana period 139-40; in the 
Age of Gantama Buddha 226—397, 

Linen industry, in tho Drihmaga period 
119; in the Age of the Rimdyatis 
130—21 ; in the-Age of Gautama Buddha 
220—0], 

Loons, in the Rewedic Age 79-80; in the 
Drahmana period 177; in the Ags of 
Gautama Buddha 274-75, 279, 

Localisation of arts and crafts 243—44, ef. 
184, 185. 

Low castes and low trados 243—409, 


Manufacture of liquor, in the Rzgvedie Age 
94-35, 54; in the Brühmapa period 
141-42; in the Age of the Rimfyapa 
142; in the Age of Gautama Buddha 
227—899, 


Manure inthe Revedic Age 29; in the 
Brahmana period 92—93, 


Maritime trade—See under sea-borne trade, 


Maritime tra‘e-routes, in the Revedic Age 
10, 73—74; in the Brahmana period 
163; inthe Ace of Gautama Boddha 
261, 


Meat-eating, in the Palmolithis Age 9. in 
the Neolithie Age 3; in the Chalcolithie 
Age 12; in the Hgvedie Aga 33; in tho 
Brihmana period 110—13, 170. 


Mendicancy, condemnation of, 278, 


Merchants’ guild—See under Guilds. 

Methods and Media of exchange, in 
prehistoric times: during the pastoral 
stage cow ва the medium of exchange 
9—10; in tha agricultural stage when 
commerce developed itself garments 
and coverlets served as measures of 
yolua 10; ponch-marked coins with 
prehistoric symbols on thom 10 ; finds 
of coins of the (Aalcolithic dge at 
Mohanzo Daro and Harpppe 1l; in the 
Hgvedio Aga: cOw as a medinm of 
exchange 751 niska 75—77, mina 77 
and hiranyapipda as metallic media af 
exchange ; was the niska a coin ? 70 ; 
in the Brihmana period: barter 164; 
niska 104—865,  fatamáus — 165—650, 
guvarga 168, pida 166—067 ; krzpüla 167 
as metallis media of exchange; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha: barter 207— 
68 ; rice, cowry-shell and the cow as 
media of exchange 268; käkaņiks, 
ardhamātaka, mājşaka, quartor kirts, 
hal! karta, kàürrüpspa, páda, papa, 
ástamána, niska, suvarpa, hiranya, kamsa 
and vista ag metallic media of exchange 
269—70 ; stamped impressions on some 
of the modia of sxehange 209. 

Milk ond preparations from milk, in the 
Rgvedie Age 34, in the Brihmaps 
period 110, 171. 

Mining and metal industries, in the Copper 
Age 7—® ; in the Chaleolithia Age 12— 
13 ; in the Revedic Ags 49—52; in the 
Brálmaga period 122—393 ; the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 209—10, 214—15, 


Mixed metal industries:  bell-metal: in 
the Brihmagsa period 132; in the Age 
of the Ramayana 133; in the Ago of 
Gautama Buddha 216; bras, in the 
Brabmaps period 199; in the Age of 
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the Rámüyanas I33; in tho Age of 
Gautama Buddha 216; bronse, in the 
Chaleolithie Age 13, 
Mobility of labour—See under Caste system 
in relation to mobility of labour, 
Molnases, praparntion of, 229, 
Moneylending—See under Loans. 
Monsoons, discovary of, 74, 


N 


Navigation in tha Revedic Ags 67—74; in 
the Brihmana period 160—63; in the 
Ags of Gantama Buddha 256—59, 
262, 


Neolithic civilisation: knowledge of agri- 
culture: its evidences 3; articles for 
domestic use betraying fascination for 
colonr 8; polished work in stone 3; 
pottery 3—4; gold-mining 4; rook- 
paintings near Singapur in C. P. 4—5, 
in Kapgalln in Bellary district 5 &nd the 
eave-paintings in the Kymore ranges 5 ; 
sculpture in tha Ednknl cave, Wynnad 
5—6 ; knowledga of thatched huts 3; 
usa of cemetries and graves 6; pearl- 
fishery and conch-shell industry 6, 

No Bronze Ago in India 7. 

No Copper Age in South India 7, 

No Golden Age in prehistoric times 1, 

No state-landlordism in the Revedic Age 
24—°5; inthe Brahmaya period 85— 
57; in the Age of Gantama Buddha 
190—951, 


0 


Occupations of the people, in the Revedic 
Aga 602—904, in the Brihmana period 
148—52; in tha Age of Gantama 
Buddha 227—432, ; 
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Origin of villages, in tha Rgvedie Age 25 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 186 
—B8. 

Ornaments, in the Copper Age 7,8; in tha 
Chaleolithie Age 13—13 ; in the Revedie 
Age 51—52; in the Brihmana period 
127—239 ; in the Age ol the Rümüyana 
129—320, 123, 133—324; in tho Age of 
Gautama Buddha 217—385. 


P 


Painting in the ‘Neolithic Age 4—5; in 
the Rgvedie Age 57; In the Brihmana 
period 142 ; in the Aga of the Rámayana 
142; in the Age of Gnantama Buddha 
237. 

Palmolithic civilisation: Palmolithic settle- 
ments not only wear rocks suitable for 
fashioning tools but also near rivers and 
Jakes? ; no private property in land, 

- go division of labour, no knowledge of 
metals or of pottery 1; atone tools and 
weapons 1; bone weapons and imple- 
ments in the Billa Surgam caves of 
Karnanl 2 ; smoked flash as food 2. 

Patna, an intoxicating drink 35, 54, 

Parisrut, 142, 

Partnership 267. 


Pearlüshing in the Neolithic Age 6 ; in the 
Hgvedie Аре 44; in the Brihmans 
period 114—15 ; in the Age of the 
Ramiyapa 124, 129, 134; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 212, 217, 218, 

Pig-euliuro 211, 


Piprawa Stops : excellence of its ednsiruc- 
tion and of the jewellery it contains 
214. 


Plants in the fRevedic Age 43; in the 
 ‘Brahmepas period 105—08 ; in the Age 


of Gautama Buddha 206—07; 208 
—[n. 

Ports of departure from India 263. 

Poultry-farming 211. 


Precious stones, in the Chaleolithic Ace 
13,16; inthe pevedic-Age 71, 7%; in 
the Brihmons period 163—64 ;in the 
Age of tha fümàyana 124, 1:9, 134 j 
inthe Age of Gautama Baddha 214, 
215, 263. 

Prices, influence of competition on, 65— 
90, 205—606 ; influense of custom on, 
266 ; state contro! of, 277, 


Private ownership of land, in the Revedia 
Age 23—24: in the Drébmana period 
82—85 ; in the Ago of Gautama Baddha 

Protection of the erops 199, 


Purchasing power of money (їп {һе Даа 
period) 272—74, 


Purota Sükta hymn, dealing with a thoory 
of creation, not of caste 60—51. 


R 


Raising of Prices, condemnation of, 277, 

Rate of interest, in the Revedic Ags 7B 5 
in the Prühmans period 177; in the 
Sütra period 374—75. 


Reeds, in the Rgvedio Ара 453; in the 
Drülimapa period 108—990 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Baddha 209, 


Regulation of prices 265, 277, 
Relative value of Gold and silyer 271, 


Rice as a standard of in 
valn | ака 
Period) 268, ا ق‎ 


Rotation of crops 91, 91 fn. 


Royal revenue, in the Brahmans period 87— 
8S; in the Age of Gautama Buddha 
195 —97, 210— 11, 276—77, 279. 


Salt industry, in the Rgvedic Age 33—34 ; 
in the Brahamans period 34; in the 
Age of Gantama Baddha 229. 

Sculpture, in the Neolithic Age 5—6; in 
the Rgvelic Age 57—58; in the 
Brühmana period 142; in the Age of 
the Rümáüyapa 142; in the Aga of 
Gautams Baddha 236—37. 

Sen-borne trade, in the Rgvedic Age 67— 
74; inthe Brihmapa period 160—64; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddhas 257— 
62. 

Seasons in the Vedic Aga 91 fn. 

Ship-building industry, in the Ravedic Age 
(a vessel with 100 osrs) 63; in the 
Brabmana period (vessels having two 
rudders) 139, 161 ; in the Játaka period 
259—960. 


Silk industry, in the Dráhmana period 119; 
in the Age of the Ramiyapa 121—22 ; 
in the Age of Gautams Buddha 221. 


Silver, work in, in the Copper Age 7 ; in 
the Brühmana period 130 ; in the Age 
of the Ramfyapa 130; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 216, 


Slavery, in the Rgvedic Age 64, 153 ; in 
the Dribmapa period 153; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 252—356. 


Slaves, the classification of, 252; causes of 
slavery 252, 79; status of, 252—54, 153, 
64; usnal daties of, 153, 252; manu- 
mission of, 253; their lot far better 
than that of the Greek or Roman slaves 
254—56 ; no slave-market 153 ; slavery 
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did not become the basis of husbandry 
64, 152, 

Soma drink, in the Rgvedie Age 34-35, 54; 
in the Brahmans period 141-42, 

State control over prices 277. 


State protection to the $rotriyas, the weak, | 
the sged, women without means and 
the lunatics 276, 


State protection of the property of infants 
276. 

Stone, work in, in the Palmolithie Age 1,2; 
in the Neolithic Age 3; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 228. 

Successive stages of agriculture 198—99, 

Suri, in the Rgvedie Aga 35, 54; in the 
Age of the Ramayana 142,171; in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 227, — 

State help to the famino-stricken 276. 

State in relation to economic life, in the 
Brühmaga period 177-78 ; in the Ago of 
{һе Нашїуара 178 ; in tho Age of Gau- 
tama Buddha 275—78, 


T 


Tin, in the Chaleolithic Age 13; in the 
Brahmana period 122, 123; in the Age 
of the Rámáyana 123, 


Tools and weapons, in the Paleolithio Ago 
12; in the Neolithic Age 3; in the 
Copper Аре 7 ; in the Chalcolithic Age 
13; in the Rgvedie Age 50; in the 
Brahmans period 131-32 ; in the}Age of 
Gautama Buddha 215. 


Towns, origin of, 183-84; division into 
wards 185; parks in, 183; avenues of 
trees in, 101 fn, 147 ; arbours of trees 
in, 213, 147; town-hall 230-31; main 
buildings in, 147; town-planning 16, 


145—47, 18485; corporate life in, 
185—86, 


Towns in the Chalcolithic Age 14—16 ; in 
the Rgvedic Age 26-98; in the Brih- 
mana period 81-82; іп the Ago of Gau- 
tama Buddha 179—86, 


Town-planning, in the Chalcolithie Age 
(at Harappa, specially at Mohenza Daro) 
16; in the Brálimapa period 145—47 ; 
in the Ago of the RAmfyspa 147; in 
the Age of Gantama Ва ідһа 184-55, 


Trade of India, with Arabia in prehistoric 
times 72,in the Age of the Ramayana 
161; with Assyria in the Brahmapa 
period 163, in the Aye of Gautama 
Buddha 260; with Babylom in prehis- 
toric times 16-17, 72-73, in the Brah- 
mapa period 162-63, in the Age of 
Gautama Duddha 260; with Burma 
(Suvarpabhümi) 201 ; with Ceylon 261 ; 
with Chaldws 72; with China 161-62 ; 
with Egypt in prehistoric times 17-21, 
70-71; with Mesopotamia in prehistoric 
times 16-17, 70-71 ; with Persia in pre- 
historic times 16-17, 69-70, in the Brih- 
maga period 163, in the Age of Gaa- 
tama Buddha 261; with Phenioga in 
prehistoric times 69—70. 


Trade-routes in the Chalcolithic Age 16 ; 
in the Revedie Age 68,70, 73-74; in 
the Brahmpa poriod 159-60, 163 ; in the 

>» Age of Gautama Buddha 261, 263—64, 


Trees, in the Rgvedio Age 42; in the 
_ Bribmapa poriod 98—105; in the Age of 
Gautama Baddhs 204—08. 


U 


Use of the horse in war in the Rzvedic 
Асо 38—39, 

Usury, 275 ; usurers organised into guilds 
275 ; their exactions condemned 277. 


Vv 
Villages, origin of, 25, 183—88 ; classi- 
fication of, 186—587; administrativo 
machinery of, 25—26; corporate activity 
іп, 25—20, 188-00), 


w 

Weaving industry, in the Chalcolithic Age 
12; in the Rgvedio Age 45—49 , in the 
Brihmana period 115—20 ; in the Age of 
the Ramfyapa 120—223; in the Age of 
Gautama Daddha 218—292, For details 
See under cotton, linen, silk and woolen 
industries, 

Weights and measures, in the Rgvedic Age 
77; in the Brihmana period 164, 271; 
іп the Ago of Gautama Baddha 271—742. 

Wine-distilling—See under Manafacture of 
liquor, 

Woolen industry, in the Revedie Age 48 ; 
in tho Drámága period 118—19 ; in the 
Age of the Rámijapa 121 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Baddha 221—2. 

Work in bones, in the Palmolithic Age 2; 
in the Age of Gautama Baddha 229, 


Work in corals—See under Coral, work in. 
Work in grass and reeds— See undor Grass, 


work in. 
Work in horn 229, 
Work in stone—See under Stona, work in. 
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Index Ill. Proper Names. 


[ The references are to the pages of this work | 


A 


Aboasin (= tha Indus) 19, 
Abyssinia 19. 

Abyssinians 20, 

Aciravat! river 182, 

Aden 7. 

Adichanallar 8, 15, 
Adityns 80. 

JElian 210, 

Agastya 105 fn., 111. 

Agni 26, 37, 66, 93, 195, 153 fn, 159, 177, 
Agra 27, 33, 135. 

Ahinn snorifices 299. 
Ajani caves 232, 
Ajatedatru, King 156, 184, 278, 
Ajlgarta B2, 

Akhnrájs 199, 

Akkad 72, 73. 

Akkadian 77, 

Al-Uhaid 17. 

Alexander 77, 236, 
Alaxandria 73, 

Allahabad 181, 

Alavi 180. 

Amara (simha) 206, 207 fn. 
Amenophis 19, 

America 250. 
Amitratipand 273 fn. 
Amulya Ch. Ben 357 fn. 
Amyapali 192, 257. 
Anantapura 4, 8, 13. 
Anithapindaka 192, 254, 255, 
Andhapura 180. 

Andhraa 81, 


Andrew Lang 61. 

Anga 95, 97, 180, 

Angirasas, the 168, 

Angha 199, 

Anzul 2, 

Anupiya city 150. 

Annrádhapura 234 fn, 

Anandakumara 259, 

Apala 24, 

Apasthamyn 185, 192 fn., 193 fn, 194, 195, 
203 fn., 244, 244 fn., 249 fm., 350, 287tn., 
268 in., 276, 276 fn., 277 fn. 

Aptaryáma 141. 

Arabia 70, 72, 74, 163, 

Arabian Sea 69, 70, 

Arada 189, 

Aradus, isle 70, 

Aramic soript 73, 

Arüti 47, 

Arcot 9 fn. 

Aristapura city 180, 

Aristobulus 199. 

Armenia 73, 

Arrian 77, 163, 800 fn, 212 fn, 226 fn, 
298 fn. 

Asit&njann city 180. 

Aamodeus 106, 

Asoka forest 103, 122, 147, 

Assakenoi, the 163, 

Assapura 180, 

Assyria 72, 153, 

Assyrian 163, 260, 

Astakenoi, the 163, 

Advamedha 110, 111, 126, 
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Advapati, King 156. 
Aéwint 28, 40, 96, 112, 113, 154. 
za 78, 


Asandhivat 81. 

Atithigva 78, 

Atirütra rite 141, 

Atri 24, 

Attaka city 180. 

Attock 19. 

Atavi 180. 

Avanti 183, 

Ayodhy4 kingdom 95, 120, 124, 142, 

Ayodhya city 95, 101 fn, 105 fn, 121, 
122, 133, 146, 147, 148, 180, 182, 

Ayojjbi city = Ayodhya 180, 

Ayomukha mountain 124, 

B 

Babylon 17, 21, 70, 71 fn, 146, 163, 280, 
952, 907. 

Babylonians 164, 

Baccanalia 227, 

Bactrinn 163, 

Baden Powell 64. 

Bahllika 112, 158. 

Balfour 8, Н, 49, 

Balkh 74. 

Ball, V. 70, 210, 210 fn, 

Ballensen, Dr, 57. 

Barkor 19 fn, 

Barley island 162 in. 

Baroda 4. 

Barygaza 164, 

Baudhiyana 141, 163, 186, 190, 193 fn, 
194, 195, 196, 903 fn., 243, 250, 250 fn. 
260, 268 fn., 274, 275 tn,, 276, 

Balt 124. 

Beal 236 fn. 

Bellary 3, 4, 4 fn., 5. 

Beluchisthan 4, 11, 14, 17. 

-Benares 27, 179, 180, 181, 185, 156, 187, 
220, 291, 224, 228, 938, 239, 251, 264, 


Bengal 231. 

lera 183, 
Bhadravatikàa 180. 
Bhaga 137, 157 fn., 199, 
Bhapdagüma 264, 
Bhündürkára D, R. 9. 
Bhürnt Topes 233 fn. 
Bharadwaja 93, 56, 121, 


Bharata 95, 121, 122, 124, 133, 158, 178, 
Bhava 79, 


Bhujya 68, 42 
Bihar 81, 
Bijnai river 2. 
Bills Sangam 2, 
Віга Nimrod 163. 
Bjornatjirns, Count 20 fn. 
Blanford H. F. 1 fn. 
Bloomflold 51 fo., 150 fn. 
Blue river 19, 
Bodhisattva 231, 237. 
Bohlen Von 71. 
Bohtlingh 166, 
Book of Genesis 20, 
Brahmi 147, 
Brahmi alphabet 260, 
Brhadratha 153 fn, 
Brahmottara eity 180, „> 
Brhaspati 30, 173. 
Broach 16, 164, 260, 261, 
Broce Foote 3 fn, 4 fn, 5 fn. 
Bryu 79, € 
Buddha, the 179, 181, 193, 200, 219, 231, 

236, 239, 245. 251, 254, 255, 261, 278, 
Buddhaghosa 231 in, 233 fn. 
Buhler 67, 260, 
Barma 261, 262, 
Burma find 1, 
Byzantine 76, 

© І 

Calcntin 27, | 


Caldwell, Dr, 71, 71 fn, 260. | 
Cambay 16, 





Cathedral Cave of Billa Sargam 2. 
Ceylon 162, 261, 264. 

Ceylonese 135, 

Chakravarman 248. 
Chakradharpur 2. 

Chaldes 72, 230. 

Champ city 179, 180, 261, 264. 
Chandragupta Maurya 82. 
Chavadipaleiyam 10. 

Chedi 78, 183. 

Chik Mulangi lake 2. 

Childers 191 fn., 270 fn. 

China 162, 163, 

Chitra, king 79, 

Chitraküta hill 123. 


Daksipdpaths 95. 

Dandaka forest 120, 121. 
Daniell C. 280 fn, 

Dantapura city 180—81, 262, 
Darada 210. 

Daráda 210. 

Dardisthán 210, 

Darila 108, 

Darius 74, 163, 209, 210, 261, 290, 
Daráa rito 141, 
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Da£aratha 120, 121, 123, 129, 13. 
David 70. 

Dsy, Dr. 69, 

Dayárima Sahni 11. 

D'Anville 73- 

Decean, the 71, 99 fu, 104 fo. 105 fn. 124, 
Dedan 70. 

Deir—e]—Bahari 17, 72- 

Delhi 27. 

Defaka city 181. 

Davadatta 151. 

Devapi 156. 

Dhanapali 255. 

Dhanwantari 432, 

Dhenkenal 2. 

Digha Kárayana 185, 

Dionysia 227. 

Dioscorides 114, 

Divodasn 27, 75. 

Dirgha Cáráyapa 185. 

D. R. Bhandarkar 76, 271. 
Drávida country 95, 181, 207 £n. 
Dravidians 163, 

Drsadvati, river 81, 
Dargicirya Š2. 

Dutugaimuna 135, 

Dv&rávati, port 262, 


E 
Eabani 17, 
East End 185. 
Edaks! cave 5, 
Edda 40, 
Eggeling, Professor 166. 
Egypt 9, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 61, 71, 72, 
74, 280, 
Egyptians 20, 21, 69, 195. 
Elam 17. 
Elliot 10. 
Elliot Smith 6. 
Erythral 210. 
Esubins 15, 19, 


Esukari 237. 

Estasa 30, 

Ethiopia 18. 

Ethiopians 19, 

Enphrates 72, 73 fn., 77. 

Ezion—Geber 70. 

F 

Faiznhad district 182. 

Farakkabsd District 152, 

Fatepur Sikri 224. 

Fausboll 256 fn. 

Fawcett, F, 5 fn. 

Fergusson 10. 

Fick, Dr. 228, 257, 

Finidis (= Pheenicis) 69, 

Foulkes, T. Bev. 21, 71, 261. 

Fraser 3. 

Fraser, R, W. 61, 67, 

G 

Gambia, river 19. 

Gambhirapattana, port 181, 262. 

Gandhakutira monastery 229, 224, 

Ganga 22, 

Ganges сапа] 10, 

Gautama Boddha 253, 

Gautama, law-giver 191, 192, 194, 195 fn, 
196, fn, 210, 244, 249 fn, 250, 950 
fn., 267 fn, 274, 275,275 fn, 276, 276 fn., 
277, 277 fn. 

Gaya 264, 

Сапаћага 48, 229, 261, 265, 

Gindhirans 40. 

Gedrosia 74. 

Galdnor 26, 51, 58, 135, 156. 

Ghat mountains 164, 

Ghatila 2, 

Ghosa 63, 

Ghosila 236. 

Gilead 20, 

Girivraja 149 fn., 184, 


Godüvari, river 105 fn. 

(iodiyarl! flake 1, 

Golden Forest 12]. 

Golden Chersonese 261 fn. 

Goldstucker 119, 269, 

Gomal river 22. 

Gomatl, river 22, 

Gonnddha 264. 

Gonda District 182, 

Gorakhpur 131, 

Gotama {=the Buddha) 253, 

Gowland 4 fn. 

Greece 9,21, 61, 153. 

Greaks 199, 210, 

Griffith 43 fn., 43 fn,, 57, 57 fn, 58 fn., 65, 
66 fn., 68 fn., 03, 93 [n., 04. fn, 98 fn., 
99 fn., 105 fn., 109, 112 fn., 129 fn. 

Guntur 2, 


H 

Hakra, river 11, 
Hall 73 fn. 
Halidds-vanméa, nigama 181. 
Hanumins 131, 122, 194, 148, 175. 
Hanes League 266. 
Harappa 11,13, 16, 28, 73 fn, 
Hatasn 18, 72, 
Hattigámn 264. 
Hang 34 fn,, 141 fn. 
Havell, E, B, 145, 145 fn., 146, 183, 
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Hebrew 21, 71. 
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Heeren 19 fn, 20, 71 
Herodotus 179, 202, 209, 209 fn., 210, 210 

fn,, 214, 214 fn., 260, 263 fn., 289 fn, 
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Hiram 70, 71. 
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Hopkins 67, 85 fn., 157. 
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Tilusa 155, 
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26, 39, 40, 47, 48, 93, 55, 96, 57, 62, 69, 
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Jetntturn city 181, 
Jevons 154, 154 fn. 
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Jubbalpur 2, 
Judea 163. 
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Jumnna, river 23, 151, 264, 
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Kaikey! 174. 
Kaogi 26, 44, 
Kaira 2. 
Kajangala, city 181. 
Kàálübagh 19, 
Kalinga 18, 252, 279, 260 fn. 
Kamboja 112, 158, 205. 
Kammasadamma, city 183. 
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Kapilivastu 181, 220, 264. 
Kapgallu 3, 5. 
Karnyandra 74, 
Karnool 2, 4, 
Kathiawar 4, 11, 16. 
Kassites, the 13 fn., 146. 
Kasu 78, 
Kaurama, King 173. 
Knausaly& 32, 120, 121. 
Kaus&Amveya 82, 
Капётуї 179, 236, 
Kautalya 271. 
Kautamvara 221, 265. 
Kanutilys, 189, 268 fr., 270, 272 fn. 
Kavasha 155, 
Kaksivan 78, 
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Katyáynna 141, 245. 

Káverl, river 99 £n., 124, 

Káverlpattana 181. 
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Kern 192 fn. 
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Kikata (= Magadha) 22. 
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Ktesiaa 163, 164, 260, 260 fn. 
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Kullaga 183, 
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Kundagima 183 

Kundiya city 181. 


Kurnoal 8. 

Kurram, river 22, 
Kurunga 78. 
Kurupáüchála country 108. 
Kuraus, the Bl, 

Kuda, prince 237. 
Kudanarara 181. 
Kufinagara 130, 181. 
Kusinárá 181, 264, 

Kuvera 147. 
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Ladak 210, 

Ladders, the 73, 

Lakémi 142, 

Lang-pa 162, 

Lanka, city 103, 121, 146, 148, 162, 
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Leormant 18, 72. 

Levant 69, 

Lichehhavis, tho 252, 257. 
Limbi 16. 

Lomapids, King 97. 
London 115, 914 fn. 
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Mallikà 253. 
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Manthara 121. 
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Manno as Adam of the race 64 fn, 89, 90. 
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Mathura city 181. 
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9 24 fn., 239 fn. 
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Rájasüya 110, 165, 174, 
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125, 133, 142, 153, 174, 178. 

Ramaktsya, commentator 223 fn. 
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Ravana 120, 121, 122, 124, 130, 140, 143, 
179, 171, 175. 

Res 7, 8 fn. 

Red Sea 69, 74, 162, 

Reinaud 162 fn. 
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263, 265 fn. 

Ribhus 24. 

Richard, F. J, 9 fn, 

Ridgeway, Prof. 9. 

Rijrasva 24, 63. 
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Rohipî, river 181, 200, 2 
Roman 66, 254, | 
Rome 21, 153, 

Rornka, city 182, 262. 

Roth, Von 40, 51, 52, 55, 123, 156, 166, 

Royle, Dr, 20, 70. 

Raanwelle Dagobá 135. 

Rudra (god) 36, 75, 76, 84. 

Rusamas 78, 173. 
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Sabaras 81. 
Sabeans 72, 
Sadámatta city 182, 
Sagula, city 182, 
Sahajáti 264. 
Sahara, desert 19. 
Sahri-Sokhta 16. 
Sakula 187, 
Salt Range 24. 
Samarra 17, 
Sambalpur 2. 
Sambarn, an asura 26, 27. 
Samkissa city 182, 
Sarpkisa 182 
Sangai, river 2, 
Santal Parganas 205. 
Saptagu, à sage 55, 
Ѕагкагӣ, nigama 182, 
Saraju, river 22, 182. 
Saraswati, river 22, 38, 81. 
Saraswat! 27, 
Sasarpari 80. 
Satvats Bl. 
Saunska, a sage 177 fn. 
Sautramani, rite 141, 
Savitar, (god) 161, 
Saxony 122. 
Sayce, Dr, 17, 72. 
Ságala, city 182, 264, 
Sakals (= Sialkot) 182, 
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Saketa, city 179, 182, 264, 
Sakyas 200, 236, 253, 
Sülavat 257. 

Silitura, city 182. 
Salindiya, village 191. 
Simkidya, city 152. 
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‘Sati 244, 
Báyans 98 fn., 33, 46, 56, 79, E4, 89, 89 fn., 


90, 100, 114, 128, 165, 168. 
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Schoff 70 fn., 74 fn. 

Schrader, Otto 22 fn., 24, 45, 49, 49 fn., 50, 
130, 131, 
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Simhavahu, King 187. 
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‘Sind 11, 12, 48, 66, 95, 112, 120, 158, 264, 
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Sindon 11, 120. 
Sindhu, river 38. 
Singanpur 4, 
Singhbhum 5, 
Birima 257, - 
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Siva 20. 


Šivi, country 180, 181, 220, 265, 


Sita 105, 120, 122, 123, 124, 161, 175. 

Sita (goddess of Farrow) 199. 

Skylax 74, 261. 

Smith, Elliot 6. 

Smith, V.A.1 in, 7, 7 fm, 61, 184 fp. 
238, 261 fn. 


Soma, King 118. 

Sourástra 95. 

Sonvira, 95, 

Sovira kingdom 183, 264. 

Srdvasti, city 179, 189, 189, 185, 186, 192, 
213, 237, 243, 244, 251, 259, 268, 264, 
265, 267. 

Srukta, an asura 27, 

Bt. Paul 236, 

Stein, Auriel Sir 11, 14, 

Stevenson 34, 141 fn. 

Strabo 70 fn., 199 fn., 200 fn., 163, 212 fn, 
214 fn. 

Bubimal Sarkar 51 fn, 59, 57 fn, 119, 
127 fn., 128, 

Sudaa 78, 156. 

Sudaréana hill 124, 

Sues 14. 

Sugriva 161, 

Suidaitissa 135. 

Sumatra 162 fn. 

Sumer 13, 17, 72, 73, 260, 

Burgsumara city 182—983, 

Sumva kingdom 181, 

Sunahfepha 83, 

Bondas 19, 

Supara, city 260, 

Supüraga, n pilot 266, 

Suppáraka, city 183, 260, 262, 963, 

Surasenas, the 181, 

Surundhana, city 183, 

Susa 14, 17. 

Suvartabliümi ( 2 Darma) 261, 361 fn, 264. 

Suvarpadwipsa 162, 162 fn. 

Suvarnarekhá, river 9. 

Buvista ( — Swat), river 22, 

Rürya 35, 

Suryarika (= Sahara dasert) 17, 

Svanadratha 78, 

Svanaya 78, 

Svativati 183, 

Swat, river 22, 


Sylvain Levi, 84 fn. 
Syncellas 19, 
Syria 73, 260. 


Takkshasrl 183, 
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Turba Sunda 19. 

Tanjore 56 fn. 

Tarshis 71, 

Taxila 60, 82, 183, 174, 199, 239, 264. 
Timralipti 264. 

T&mrsparyl, river 6, 16, 
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Tennet 135 fn. 

Tepeh Musyan 17, 
Thebes 17. 

Theobald 10. 

Thorr 40, 

Tigris, river 72, 73 fn. 
Tilak, B. G. 91 fn. 
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Tinnevelly 4, 16, 18. 


Udayagiri 235. 
Udayana, King 181, 236. 
Udicea Brahmins 238. 
Ugrojit 177. 
Ugrampasyá 177. 

Ujjain 183, 187, 264, 
Ukkatths, city 183. 
Ukthya, rite 141. 

Ur 13, 17, 72, 163. 
Usinaras, the 81. 
Uttarakofala 182. 
Uttarakurus 81. 

Uttara Madras 81. 
Uttara Mathur’ 153, 
Uttara Piiichila 243, 265. 
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Vaidarva 82, 
Vajjis, the 184, 
Vala (Asura chief) 69. 
Valarimapur 183. 
Vanga 95, 187, 
Vanijegima 193, 257, 
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Tirhut 81, Varuna (god) 24, 56, 67, 79, 
Tirindra 78. Vasas, the S1 
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Tobit 106. 193 fn 194, 195, 196, 226, 399, 249, 
SERAIS T. 4 fa. 949 fn, 250, 250 fn, 967 fn, 271 fn, 
Trasadasya 78, 152, 074, 275, 276, 270 in,, 277, 277 fo, 
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Tugra 68, Valmiki 105 fn,, 156. 
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Tyastr 62, Vür&pasi 150. 
Tvasta 141. Visnvakhattiya 253, 
Tylos, isle 70, Vüyu (god) 34, 112. 
Tyre 74. Vodisa 264, й 
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U Уеб 198, 185, 192, 244, 264, 
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Vindhyan regions 113, 158. t 4 | 
Virgil 70 fn. У x 
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Visákha 182, 217, Xerxes, King 214, 
Уйрай 63, — | т: 
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Vitwantars, prince 274 fn. Yama 119, 125, 174. 
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Vivindu 78. Yádava pririca 66, 
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Vrisahagir 34, Yadavaprakaóa 183 fn. ; 
Vitra, asura chiot 30, 69, 96, 176, Yaüjünbalkya 111, 170, „ЖАР: 
Vitras 26, Yäska 69 fn., 156, - 

Yeats, J. 162, 

Bye: Ww Yemen 18, 72, 
ni = M Yimir, giant 61, 
— Yuühijit, Kekaynrája 120, 121, | 
Woniristhsn 14, P 
Wober 58, 98 fn., 150 fn., 172, 173 fa, z 
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